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PREFACE 


Crusade is an umbrella word. Already at the time of its emergence it embraced 
various meanings, from the effort to liberate the Holy Places in Palestine to the 
suppression of heresy and papal wars against secular rulers. While it has never 
lost any of these meanings, it has acquired others over the centuries. It stands 
for a struggle in a good cause and as a symbol of oppression of the weak by 
the strong. Although I am very conscious of this reality, my focus has been on 
the campaigns undertaken by western Europeans in the eastern Mediterranean, 
chiefly in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the reasons for them and 
manner in which they were organized and promoted. I have a special interest 
in ordinary participants. I have tried to get behind the generalizations of macro- 
historians to the extent possible and have found that opportunities to work in 
Italian archives and libraries, with their rich resources have enabled me to 
combine my interests as is evident in a number of the essays reprinted here and 
in my other published works. 

My work has profitted from great teachers and kind scholars. I can’t list 
them all here without doing injustice to some, but I must mention a few who 
have made important contributions at critical points. Hilmar Krueger directed 
my attention to economic history, to Italy, and to Frederick II. Arthur Hogue 
was patient, kind and a very helpful guide through territories that were foreign 
to him. Geo Pistarino and Domenico Maffei made my brief stay in Genoa in 
1961 profitable. Ambrose Raftis, CSB and Michael Sheehan, CSB provided 
important support during my term at the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Stud- 
ies and gave my stay at that great institution an extraordinary value. Leonard 
Boyle, OP became a close friend and mentor until his death in Rome. I owe a 
very special debt to my good friend, James John. I have profitted so much from 
knowing Karl Morrison, Jonathan Riley-Smith, Beni Kedar, Giosuè Musca, and 
Raffaele Licinio that I cannot begin to put my debt into words. Finally, I want 
to thank my dear friends, Giles Constable, Tom Blomquist, Brenda Bolton, 
Tom Madden, and Maria Teresa Brolis. So many others are in my thoughts. 
Bless you all. 

JAMES M. POWELL 
Fayetteville, NY 
November 2006 
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Crusading: 1099-1999! 


On November 27, 1095, Pope Urban II, presiding over a council in Clermont 
for the reform of the church, delivered one of the most famous sermons in 
history. He stood on the side of a hill below the cathedral and addressed the 
crowd gathered in the valley below. They were too many for the church, which 
was much smaller than the present cathedral. We do not have his words or, 
rather, we have too many versions of what he may have said. We know that 
he called upon those assembled, many of them counts and knights, to join in 
an effort to aid Christians in the East living under Muslim rule. That was a 
message his audience could understand. They knew of, a few even participated 
in, efforts to liberate Christians under Muslim rule in Spain, the Balearic Islands, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily. Urban’s predecessors had supported these efforts 
on occasion. But Urban could hardly have anticipated the electric response to 
his words at Clermont or the reverberations throughout Western Europe. At 
some point, perhaps at Clermont, but certainly soon after, the liberation of 
Jerusalem came to overshadow the plight of Eastern Christians. Jerusalem! 
The place that symbolized all that Christianity meant: the place where heaven 
touched the earth, the umbilicus terrae. The message of liberation, the most 
powerful theme in Christian thought since the emergence of Christianity from 
the oppression of pagan Rome, united to the vision of an oppressed Jerusalem, 
swept across a Europe already caught up in a major movement for reform of 
the church. 

On July 15, 1099, the brilliant vision of Clermont was achieved with the 
capture of Jerusalem. On that day, the shape of the future changed more 
profoundly than Urban II could ever have conceived. What had begun as an 
appeal by the Byzantine Emperor and some Eastern Christians for military aid 
committed the West to a permanent role in the East as defender of the Holy 
Land. Victory in Jerusalem made the Crusades an inevitable part of Western 
life. What had begun at Clermont would, under numerous transformations, 
continue to influence attitudes and policies in a modern secular world struggling 
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to reject its past. Small wonder, therefore, that the crusade has become a symbol 
of conflict. 

Some of you have read the article in a recent New York Times Magazine 
entitled “The Crusades Even Now.” The author is a well-known popular 
writer on religious topics, Karen Armstrong. That article sums up the tensions, 
prejudices, and emotional baggage that surround the idea of crusade. As 
history, it is, unfortunately, less successful. Intent on drumming in “lessons” 
from the past, its message is more in the tradition of a moral sermon than 
an effort to understand the past. Certainly, the past is a burden the present 
must carry, but that is the reason why it is so important to strive for clearer 
understanding, never being willing to rest on mere generalities or clichés that 
may make us feel good but distort our relationship to the living institutions 
and the enduring values of contemporary society by presenting only a partial 
image of them. But is such a work possible? Isn’t understanding of the past an 
impossible dream? The answer is that the alternative is to surrender without a 
struggle to manipulation by those who would use the past to further their own 
agendas. If we cannot entirely avoid the abuse of history, we can at least try to 
tell the story a bit better the next time around. What I propose here is a report 
on progress in understanding the First Crusade with special emphasis on three 
topics. After a brief survey, I want to look at the character of the leaders of the 
First Crusade.fI will call this: a quest for the fanatic crusader. Secondly, I want 
to re-examine the attacks perpetrated on the Jews in 1096 by certain crusaders. 
Finally, I will focus on the capture of Jerusalem as a defining moment in the 
history of the crusades. What has it meant in the history of relations between 
the East and West: 

The outline the First Crusade is clear. Shortly after Pope Urban’s 
sermon at Clermont, word of the proposed undertaking spread rapidly across 
France. Urban called upon the bishops to join in his effort. But his message 
was overwhelmed by that of popular preachers like Peter the Hermit. Indeed, 
recruitment, which Urban had seen in terms of getting the right personnel 
through a process of negotiation, was hi-jacked by popular preachers, who 
gave Urban’s message their own interpretation. No wonder that the chronicler, 
Albert of Aix, saw Peter the Hermit as a leader of the crusade. For Peter 
aha Wistollowers net message was both simple and clear. Jerusalem must be 
liberated from the hands of the Muslims. They saw themselves as instruments 
of the Divine. Urban, on the other hand, planned a military campaign. Though 
he probably tried to take advantage of the rising tide of enthusiasm, he worked 
to organize participants under the leadership of papal legates like Adhemar, 
bishop of Le Puy. There is no evidence of any contact between Peter and 
the Pope. Peter brooked no delay in carrying out his mission. Thus, from the 
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very beginning, there were two very different crusades. Only gradually would 
the “official” crusade coalesce around objectives that would combine Urban’s 
program with the popular message. 

Was Urban’s crusade a holy war? If we may trust the chroniclers, the pope 
made clear that it was a just war. But he did not use the term “bellum sacrum.” 
Following precedent, he granted an indulgence to participants. He may have 
spoken of the complete forgiveness of all sins for the crusaders, but his meaning 
is unclear. At Clermont, those present had torn strips of clothing to mark 
themselves with a cross. This practice was also not without precedent. Papal 
banners had often been conferred as a sign that particular military expeditions 
were just. Duke William of Normandy carried such a banner on his conquest 
of England. Similar banners had been granted to the Normans of southern 
Italy for their conquest of Sicily. But, if we mean by Holy War a war aimed at 
converting or destroying the Muslims, there is no suggestion that Urban had 
these objectives in mind. At no time did Urban, or his successors, go beyond 
the limited objectives expressed by the call for the return of Christian lands. 
The idea of holy war, if not the term, was central to the popular movement. 

The response to Peter’s preaching otel coslistanced the carcful padding 
undertaken by the pope and the members of the European aristocracy who 
responded to his summons. The so-called Peasants’ Crusade, more properly 
an outburst that tapped into various currents of religious enthusiasm, was little 
encumbered by the need for planning; its leaders relied entirely on their sense 
of Divine mission. Peter and his group moved quickly to the East, but in their 
rear, they left disparate groups, some of whom would attach themselves to 
the “official” crusade. In the Rhineland, however, some crusaders, led by men 
like Count Emico of Leiningen, attacked Jews settled in such towns as Mainz, 
Worms, Speyer, and Cologne. The Jewish communities were small as were 
these towns, mostly composed of recent settlers. They had come up from the 
South, often at the invitation of secular rulers and bishops. In Mainz, Worms, 
and Cologne, Jewish communities were devastated, despite efforts by bishops 
and others to protect them. Emico and his forces then pushed on into Hungary 
in the wake of Peter, where they met their fate when they attacked the local 
population and aroused the ire of the king. Peter and his group had already 
made their way into the Byzantine Empire, much to the chagrin of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, who had expected an organised military contingent instead 
of these enthusiasts. Unable to control them, Alexius permitted them to cross 
the Bosporus to the Asian side. When they launched an attack on the Turks, 
even against the advice of their leaders, they suffered a major defeat. Peter and 
a few others managed to escape. They blamed Alexius for their defeat. 
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a main body of the First Crusade was composed of contingents led 
by Western nobles. Raymond of St. Gilles, Count of Toulouse, one of the 
wealthiest men in Europe, who had fought against Muslims in Spain, was 
among the first to join and was probably the Pope’s choice to lead the army. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, was a member of one of 
the most prestigious families in the Empire. He was joined by his brother, 
Baldwin of Boulogne and another relative, Baldwin of LeBourcq. Hugh of 
Vermandois, brother of the French King, the Count of Flanders, Robert II, 
and Robert, Duke of Normandy, the eldest son of William the Conqueror, as 
well as Stephen of Blois, the husband of William’s daughter, Adele, were also 
important leaders. One of the most prominent leaders was Bohemund, Prince 
of Taranto, the son of the Norman Duke of Calabria, Robert Guiscard. He 
was accompanied by his nephew Tancred. All who joined went at their own 
expense, often mortgaging property to do so. Most planned to return home. 
They were persons of substance in their regions and those who followed them 
were drawn from their lands and their families. They were a diverse group, whose 
motives were not unswervingly religious, but many of them appear to have 
had close ties to religious communities that had emerged during the eleventh 
century monastic reform movement. Despite the impression sometimes given, 
the crusade attracted only a fraction of the western military class. 

As each group arrived in Constantinople, Alexius sought their oath to 
restore to the Empire all the lands they would conquer that had been part 
of the Empire prior to the invasion of the Seljuq Turks. This demand met 
with considerable resistance, but Alexius was able to pressure each group, 
beginning with the small contingent led by Hugh of Vermandois, to agree to 
it. Of all the leaders, Bohemund was most willing, probably because he knew 
that the Byzantines mistrusted him because he had fought against the empire 
in Dalmatia alongside his father, and he did not want to re-open still festering 
wounds. On the other hand, Raymond of Toulouse was the most reluctant and 
only swore an oath to “respect the person and possessions of the emperor.” 
Raymond does not seem to have opposed the emperor’s desire to recover his 
lands; he does seem to have been trying to avoid becoming a subordinate of 
the emperor. This suggests that he saw himself as the leader of the crusaders. 
Possibly, Alexius went along for this reason. 

Although some have stressed the idea that these various contingents were 
not really an army, because they lacked the necessary cohesion and the unified 
command, this view does not take into consideration the nature of medieval 
military organization. Warfare by committee was neither unusual or necessarily 
unsuccessful. Disagreements did occur, but there was more cooperation than 
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dissent. Moreover, there was always a command structure, even if it was looser 
than we are accustomed to. 

The road from Constantinople to Jerusalem led through the great Anatolian 
strongholds of the Seljuq Turks, across terrain that was rugged and mountainous. 
In May, 1097, Nicaea surrendered to the Emperor Alexius. In July, the crusaders 
met their first test at Dorylaeum, where they defeated the forces of Kilij Arslan, 
the Sultan of Iconium, the major Turkish ruler in Anatolia. This victory opened 
the way to the ancient city of Antioch, situated on the Orontes River, not far 
from the Mediterranaean Sea. This heavily fortified city was the key to Syria 
and Palestine. [Baldwin of Boulogne, who was co-operating with Armenian 
Christians, moved past Antioch to Edessa and entered the city at the invitation 
of Toros, its Armenian ruler. Toros, whose position was somewhat precarious, 
looked to Baldwin for help and even made him his heir, but Baldwin quickly 
decided to supplant amare of Edessa was of considerable strategic value, 
not merely for the attack on Antioch, but also because it controlled the gateway 
to northern Syria. We do not know whether Baldwin’s move was coordinated 
with the other leaders or mere opportunism on his part, but it proved of value 
in the future. 

Antioch, seat of one of the great Christian Patriarchates, which regarded St. 
Peter as its first bishop, was dominated by its almost impregnable citadel on a 
mountain a thousand feet above the city. The crusaders undertook a long and 
frustrating siege. Indeed, Antioch may never have fallen, save that Bohemund 
made a deal with a captain in charge of one of the towers, possibly an Armenian, 
to hand it over to him. Then he sought and obtained the agreement of the 
other crusade leaders that the city would be handed over to whoever succeeded 
in liberating it. Bohemund then entered the city, but the citadel remained in 
Turkish hands. Moreover, a relief force under the command of the the Turkish 
ruler of Mosul, Kerbogha, which had been besieging Edessa, moved to attack 
the crusaders at Antioch. His arrival posed a great threat to Antioch. Fear seized 
the crusaders. Stephen of Blois and others, who were at some distance from 
the city, despaired of victory and informed Alexius, who was moving toward 
Antioch, that the city had already fallen. When Kerbogha reached Antioch, the 
crusaders became the besieged. Their morale sank still further, but, inspired by 
visions and the finding of what some believed to be the Holy Lance that had 
pierced the side of the Christ, they rallied and defeated Kerbogha. The Turkish 
forces fled, the citadel surrendered, and Antioch was entirely in the hands of 
the crusaders on June 28, 1098. The army needed rest and a chance to recover. 
But a severe epidemic struck the camp in July and claimed numerous lives 
including, on August 1, Bishop Adhemar of Le Puy, the papal legate, who had 
played an important role in preserving the unity of the forces. 
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Although the army had received some supplies and support from Genoese 
ships during this period, there was a genuine reluctance on the part of the 
leaders to press forward. The victory at Antioch had, however, raised the 
morale of the rank and file, who were now anxious to advance. Their pressure 
forced the leaders to begin the move southward in January and February, 1099. 
They made a conscious decision to bypass the coastal towns. Their goal was 
Jerusalem. 

LJerusalem, despite its profound religious associations, was not a great city. It 
was a hill-town that did not lay astride major trade routes. For centuries, after its 
sack by the Romans in the first century (A.D., also written, C.E.), it was of small 
importance. Even its patriarchate was of late formation. It had been under 
Muslim rule since the eighth century. The Byzantines had almost recovered it 
in the tenth century as part of their general drive against the Muslims in Syria 
and Lebanon, but their military successes did not last beyond the beginnings of 
Turkish expansion. In the West, however, Jerusalem became a potent symbol 
during the tenth and early eleventh centuries, when large-scale pilgrimages were 
undertaken and stories of the Holy Places began to capture the imaginations 
of Latin Christians. This background has led some modern historians to view 
the crusade as an armed pilgrimage. Certainly, even if the connection between 
pilgrimage and crusade was problematic as a motive for the crusade, it became 
more significant in the period after the First Crusade, when crusaders visited 
the Holy Places to fulfill their crusade vow. Very possibly, the sense that they 
were on a pilgrimage emerged more strongly as the army neared Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem was no longer in Turkish hands but under the rule of their 

Fatimid rivals, the Caliphs of Cairo. The Fatimids had been in contact with the 
crusaders since they had arrived in Constantinople. They wanted an alliance 
against the Turks. But the crusaders were reluctant to conclude a treaty. From 
the Fatimid point of viewJJerusalem was not of strategic importance; it might 
be sacrificed in return for control of the important network of trade routes “| 
ultimately, of Syria itself. Their concern was with continued Turkish expansi 
which ultimately threatened Damascus, the key to the control of Syria. How 
much the crusaders understood these internal conflicts, we do not know, but 
they seem to have had an overall awareness of them. 

The siege of Jerusalem began on June 7, 1099. It was especially difficult 
because the crusaders had little in the way of siege machinery. Moreover, 
the terrain around the city made a siege difficult. Gal the timely arrival of 
Genoese and English ships at Jaffa made it possible for the crusaders to get 
the timber and the skilled carpenters needed to construct siege machines) Still 
the city held out, counting on a relief force from Egypt. The crusaders realized 
what a short time they had. Prayers and processions around the city were made 
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in preparation for a final assault, which took place on July 15. It was successful 
and the city was sacked. This was in keeping with the general rule that, if a 
fortified place did not surrender, it might be sacked and its inhabitants killed ot 
enslaved. Although there was considerable bloodshed in Jersualem, however, 
recent research has demonstrated that crusade leaders intervened to protect 
some of the inhabitants, including Muslims and Jews. Among those who took 
this step was Godfrey of Bouillon. Some Muslims and Jews were slaughtered, 
but some were escorted to Muslim territory. 

Victory at Jerusalem brought about a totally new set of circumstances. The 
crusaders had to defend their conquest. To do that, they had to organize some 
kind of permanent government. From the selection of Godfrey of Bouillon 
as interim ruler of Jerusalem and the succession of his brother Baldwin as the 
first king of Jersualem, we can securely date the emergence of crusading as 
an integral part of Western religious and political life. Without victory, there 
would never have been a crusade movement. With victory, the evolution of 
the machinery of recruitment, the almost constant demand placed upon the 
West by the precariousness of the situation in the East, and the growth of 
a profound religious commitment founded on devotion to the Holy Places, 
worked to transform virtually all aspects of Western life. 

I will begin the second half of my talk with a question that has long proved 
difficult to answer. Who were the crusaders? It is another way of exploring the 
meaning of the crusade? Instead of beginning with the papal letters or preaching, 
we look at those who responded and the way in which they reacted. 

It has long been clear that there were great differences between the official 
crusade and the so-called Peasants’ Crusade. The figure of Peter the Hermit 
is the classic image of the religious enthusiast and he was viewed in this way 
by his contemporaries. For him, the crusade message was of Divine origin. He 
looked directly to God to support the crusade and to deliver the Holy Places 
into the hands of the crusaders. Even contemporaries were embarassed by 
the naivité of his approach. Most of those who wrote about the First Crusade 
presented his efforts in a somewhat negative light. Fulcher of Chartres, whose 
Chronicle has had the most influence on modern scholarship, chiefly because of 
its reasonable tone, was also most responsible for the modern view minimizing 
the role of Peter. The account of Peter the Hermit in the Chronicle of Albert 
of Aix, on the other hand, places Peter at the center of the crusade, but it has 
generally been rejected. The mistrust of religious enthusiasm that permeates 
modern scholarship was very much evidenced in the Middle Ages. Medieval 
people were critical of religious fanaticism. Yet they were also believers and 
were prepared to accept the idea of Divine intervention. It was, I believe, the 
defeat of Peter’s group and the victory of the “official” crusaders that served 
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to confirm their suspicions about Peter. In the aftermath of the First Crusade, 
popular literature, such as the “Chanson d’Antioch” celebrated the leaders of 
the “official” crusade and largely ignored Peter. fet neither popular accounts 
nor the papacy canonized the leaders of the First Crusade. Despite the growth 
of the idea that crusaders who died in battle for the cross were martyrs, none 
of these leaders was ever declared a saint?) 

A close look at one of the most famous incidents of the First Crusade 
sheds additional light on the difficulties that medieval people faced in dealing 
with religious enthusiasm. When the morale of the crusaders at the siege of 
Antioch had reached its lowest point and they were convinced that they were 
about to be defeated by the forces of Kerbogha, two visionaries appeared. One, 
a certain Provencal named Peter Bartholomew, a follower of Raymond of St. 
Gilles, had a vision of St. Andrew that caused him to lead a group of crusaders 
to the cathedral and to dig there. They turned up an iron lance head, which 
Peter recognized as the lance that had pierced the side of Christ. Some modern 
scholars view this as an example of medieval religious credulity. But, too little 
attention has been paid to what followed. The discovery did lift the spirits of 
many of the crusaders, but it also provoked a debate. Peter Bartholomew was, 
in the view of some, discredited. Adhemar of Le Puy was among those who 
rejected the lance’s genuinity. Only Raymond, Count of Toulouse, seems to 
have remained convinced, but there was more than a hint that he was trying 
to revive his leadership after Bohemund’s role in the taking of Antioch. The 
marginalization of religious enthusiasm in this case went hand in hand with 
suspicion that political motives were also present. That these suspicions 
lingered is evident in the way in which the chroniclers divided on this issue, with 
Raymond of Aquilers supporting Raymond of St. Gilles and Fulcher opposed. 
Raymond was in the retinue of the Count of Toulouse; Fulcher, who was in 
Edessa and, therefore, not present at these events, was the chaplain of Baldwin 
of Boulogne, later to be king. It would be easy at this point to be cynical and 
to question the value of any historical account. But that would miss the point. 
The important question for the historian is not the validity of one position 
versus another so much as it is the fact of the debate, which provides insight 
into the mentality of the crusaders. Some were certainly religious enthusiasts, 
but the tendency in some of the sources to relegate religious enthusiasm to the 
lower ranks shows the effort to marginalize this behavior. The debate over the 
genuinity of the Holy Lance was, therefore, an example of a continuing desire 
to ensure that the “official” crusade did not fall into the hands of enthusiasts. 

For modern scholars, fanatical excesses were amply demonstrated by the 
attack on the Jews in the Rhineland in 1096. Of course, there can be no doubt 
that such behavior was present and played a role, but, as Robert Chazan has 
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carefully pointed out, there is much more to the story than that. Persecution 
of minorities is a tragic commonplace of history. There is a close corollation 
between societies suffering economic dislocations along with social trauma 
and the onset of persecution. Chazan has provided a valuable picture of the 
situation in the Rhineland. The Jews were mostly newcomers, who had been 
welcomed by religious and political leaders, bent on strengthening the economic 
position of their small and economically underdeveloped communities. The 
stress produced by economic growth affected both urban and rural groups in 
the region. In the countryside, the need to compete in the new urban markets 
led to borrowing in order to survive. At least some of the lenders were Jews. In 
the towns, insecurity among the merchant group without doubt created envy 
of the protected position of the Jews. But it would be incorrect to suggest that 
these circumstances by themselves led to attacks on the Jews. In fact, relations 
between the two communities were peaceful up to the very eve of the attacks. 
Economic dislocation was an important but subsidiary factor. 

The Latin and Hebrew sources provide additional insights. There are 
limitations, however. These accounts were written after the events, the narratives 
are not always clear, and their explanations tend to reflect conventional ideas 
within each group more than an analysis of the actual situations. Still, they 
provide our best access to an understanding of the persecutions. But we 
need to make our analysis more precise. To do this, we will focus here on the 
perpetrators, who have not received as much attention as the victims. Both 
Latin and Hebrew sources agree on the composition of these groups. Albert 
of Aix makes clear his desire to marginalize those who carried out these acts: 
“I know not whether by the judgment of the Lord or by some error of mind, 
they rose in a spirit of cruelty against the Jewish people....” Ekkehard of Aura 
reflects this same view, referring to Emico as a man “of very ill repute because 
of his tyrannical mode of life.” Thus Emico and his followers were atypical. 
Later, Ekkehard, describes how they also persecuted fellow Christians. The 
major contributions of the Hebrew sources are the linkage to the crusade and 
the emphasis on the role of some of the citizens of the Rhineland towns in 
the persecutions. These sources also stress the efforts of bishops, some secular 
authorities, and some ordinary clergy and people to protect the Jews, though 
often without success. But, if the information provided and the explanations 
offered are not very helpful, the accounts in both cases are still valuable. The 
Hebrew sources provide a key element for explaining their actions, which also 
finds an echo in the Latin sources. They attacked the Jews because they believed 
that this would gain recognition for them as dedicated followers of Christ and 
as leaders of the crusade. They spoke the language of religious vengeance 
against the killers of Christ to emphasize their willingness to take on the task 
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that their “weaker” neighbors shunned. When the Latin accounts isolate them 
as persecutors of both Jews and Christians, they are attempting to insulate 
their society from the infection spread by these ideas. The attack on the Jews 
was part of an effort to claim a leading role in the crusade by people who felt 
themselves rejected by the leaders of their own society, a point demonstrated 
by their attacks not only on Jews but on Christian authorities during this period. 
Indeed, their criticism was directed against these very leaders. 

This explanation may not find approval by some because it seems to limit 
the blame for these terrible acts. But I am not talking here about blame or guilt. 
The effort to use history as a moral club against evil is misdirected. The task 
of the historian is to understand and to explain. History provides something 
different from moral judgment; it tries to analyze causes in order to suggest 
directions that might help to solve problems. My criticism of Karen Armstrong 
and others is that moral condemnation is often premature and sometimes 
totally misdirected. It gives history a bad name. 

Our examination has a more specific objective. It tries to demonstrate why 
persecutions of Jews were limited both geographically and in time, as well as 
why the perpetrators did not attract large numbers of followers. Chazan has 
suggested reasonably that strong political authority in France and England and 
the absence of the Holy Roman emperor in Italy explain why persecutions 
took place in the Rhineland rather than France or England. I suggest that 
we must also consider the limitation imposed by the psycho-social identities 
of those who provided the leadership of these persecutions. They regarded 
themselves as daring leaders in their society; but that was a claim that many 
of their contemporaries rejected. Still, fear of such extremists prevented them 
from acting to save the Jews. In a society that probably knew Ittle about the 
Jews save the Gospel accounts, Anti-Judaism was an effective instrument used 
by the perpetrators to establish their claim, at least in their own eyes, to be the 
true leaders of the crusade. The scapegoating of the Jews arose from stresses, 
both economic and religious, within the dominant group. Though it fed on 
dissatisfactions in Jewish-Christian relations, its real basis was not in religion 
but in what Albert of Aix referred to as an “error of the mind,” a deviation 
from the norms of society. How was this related to the Crusade? While the 
crusade was not an essential ingredient — another movement might have lit the 
fire, it provided a context and opportunity for Emico and his followers. The 
crusade gave them the chance to prove their right to lead. 

But, as we have seen, such was not to be. The crusade was born not of 
these aberrations, but of a complex set of plans aimed at turning back Muslims 
from conquered lands, liberating Eastern Christians, and creating a Christian 
enclave around the Holy Places for pilgrims. On July 15, 1099, the third of 
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these objectives was achieved with the capture of Jerusalem. The crusade was 
a direct result of the victory achieved by the First Crusade. That achievement 
shaped an enduring commitment of Westerners that continues to affect modern 
relations between the West and the Islamic World. Some historians have seen 
the crusades as the beginnings of European colonialism, a view that coalesces 
with Muslim nationalism; still others have characterized them as an example 
of religious intolerance{While the development of Western colonialism 
certainly began during this period as an outgrowth of commercial expansion, 
it benefitted little from the crusades, Jin fact, it prospered more after the main 
period of the crusading ended in the fourteenth century. As for the view of 
the crusade as an act of religious intolerance, it is important to note that the 
crusaders did not see themslves as missionaries seeking to convert Muslims 
either peacefully or by the sword. Only in the thirteenth century, chiefly under 
the influence of the mendicant orders was there a beginning of missionary 
work among Muslims. It may have gained a small benefit from the existence of 
crusader enclaves, but it did not rely on military means and only developed into 
a major movement in the nineteenth century. The close relationship between 
Islam and Muslim governments was, moreover, a major impediment to such 
missionary work. The tendency to seek deep-rooted historical explanations of 
colonialism or modern religious conflicts in the age of crusades ignores the 
degree to which both of these phenomena are products of nineteenth century 
imperialism, nationalism, and racism) Efforts to connect these movements to 
the crusades has not proven very convincing. Perhaps some scholars wish to 
look at a more remote past because they are uncomfortable examining the 
nearer past in a critical way. The Medieval world was very different from ours. 
During the nineteenth century, it became a field of conflict between those who 
embraced the world of secular modernity and those who sought to preserve 
Christianity. To both of these broad groups, the quest for origins became 
essential to validate their image of their own world. The history of the crusades 
was heavily distorted to fit these terms. This was especially true with regard to 
religion. 

Medieval attitudes toward other religions were based on a set of pre- 
conditions that have largely ceased to exist in the modern West, though not 
in the East. The terminology that we customarily use in speaking of tolerance 
and intolerance has little value in the medieval context. Convinced of their 
own truth, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam were more concerned to insulate 
their followers than to pursue programs of conversion. Christianity chiefly 
concentrated on the conversion of pagan peoples and would continue to do 
so into modern times. Jews sought to preserve their religious identity, but were 
under considerable social pressure in both Christian and Islamic societies to 
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conform because of their minority status. As a result, there were always some 
conversions. For Jews, conversion represented a terrible danger because of 
their small numbers. Islam, which had gained converts by conquest, came to 
rely more on continuing economic and social pressure than the sword to bring 
about the conversion of subjected peoples. The crusades did not create these 
circumstances. They did alter them, chiefly by changing the balance of power 
in parts of the East, but the main changes in relationships occurred in the West 
chiefly because of the development of stronger secular governments aimed 
at ensuring their political dominance over all of their subjects and citizens. 
The Jewish expulsions of the thirteenth century were not the product of the 
crusades, whatever occasional rhetoric has suggested, but of the exigencies of 
English and French kings. The same was true of the fifteenth century Spanish 
Inquisition, which served the needs of a particular political faction in Spain. 

None of this is to deny that the Crusades did have an impact. 

They made it much easier for the papacy and secular governments to justify 
war in a good cause. This reinforced underlying convictions about defending 
the right that reached back into classical times. But the whole tradition of 
fighting for good got a major shot in the arm from the crusadesf We who fight 
in Bosnia, Kosovo, and who send peace-keepers to various places in world are 
true heirs of the crusade] The desire to do good is much more related to the 
crusades than colonialism or Pigi spe as for the crusaders, the desire to 
do good poses problems. If, for example, it is good to defend Bosnians from 
Serbs, why is this so? After all, Serbs saw themselves as defending their country 
in a civil war. Who was right in Kosovo? It is rather easy to point to the excesses 
of Milosevic; harder to condemn the Serbs without examining the provocation 
of the KLA. Historians have not usually made good moral arbiters. What I 
have tried to do is to demonstrate a paradox. The more that historians attempt 
to serve in that role, the more likely it becomes that their message will be lost 
in a tangle of controversy. On the other hand, the more that they try to explain 
events and to put them into context, the more they are likely to lighten the 
burden of the past and make resolution of conflict more likely. The historian of 
the crusades has an unequaled opportunity to do this. In the three examples we 
have dealt with we have shown: first, that popular enthusiasm for the crusade 
led to disaster; secondly, that a movement like the crusades can easily become a 
destructive force; thirdly, victory produces unforeseen consequences, including 
some that involve long-term commitments. These rather than a continuation 
of nineteenth century conflicts over modern versus medieval are the lessons to 
be learned from the crusades.ljf Americans are to be modern crusaders, they 
must recognize these risks \The crusades were not the product of people who 
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wanted to do bad things, but of people with very high motives, desirous of 
doing good. Our crusades are much the same. Alasl>, 
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MYTH, LEGEND, PROPAGANDA, HISTORY : 
THE FIRST CRUSADE, 1140—ca. 1300 


(tisonica writing was not one of the most popular literary forms in the 
middle ages. Indeed, despite the impression left by much recent scholarship 
the evidence is overwhelming that history was regarded as a minor art !. 
Even the best known and most highly regarded historians are preserved in a 


1. There is a very large and growing literature on medieval historical writing. For the 
most part, it never addresses the question of the place of history in formal educational 
programs of the medieval schools. Moreover, it assumes the existence of a significant 
audience without further investigation. But it is clear from such treatises as the Didascalicon 
of Hugh of St. Victor and the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury that the modern view of 
history played little role in contemporary thinking about the past. John has virtually nothing 
to say about the place of history in the medieval program of studies. Ioannis Saresberiensis, 
Metalogicon, Turnhout, Brepols, 1991 (Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio medievalis, 98), 
1, 22, 20, p.49; also, Metalogicon of John of Salisbury, ed. D. McGarry, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1955, p. 63. Hugh of St. Victor, The Didascalicon of Hugh of 
St. Victor, New York, Columbia University Press, 1961, is concerned with the place of 
history in the study of the Bible. Even the very perceptive work of J. Coleman, Ancient and 
Medieval Memories : Studies in the reconstruction of the past, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1992, seems to take its « point de départ » from the position that links 
historical writing in the middle ages to modern historical studies. G. Spiegel's position on 
historical knowledge is not so evident, though she seems to recognize the importance of 
audience. Cf. her Romancing the Past : The Rise of Vernacular Prose Historiography in xur* 
Century France, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1993, p. 6, but note her reference to 
popular demand for historical works on p. 12. At present, there is considerable focus on 
historiography. The degree to which contemporary historical thought has become inner- 
directed and disconnected from the « mainstream » is illustrated in a recent article by R. 
Chartier, « L'histoire entre récit et connaissance », MLN, 109 (1994), p. 583-600. Some of his 
remarks suggest that our assumptions about the place of history in modern culture would 
benefit from a closer look at the reasons for medieval attitudes toward history. 
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small number of manuscripts, often no more than five or ten, while moral 
treatises, theological works, textbooks of grammar and rhetoric, sermons, 
and legal collections have come down to us in dozens if not, on occasion, 
hundreds of manuscripts 2. Among crusade chronicles, those of Fulcher of 
Chartres and William of Tyre are among the most important and best known, 
but neither survives in more than fifteen manuscripts, while the sermons of 
Pope Innocent III are preserved in over sixty. 


Our view of the place of historical writing in medieval society has too 
often ignored the relationships between content and audience in the explana- 
tion of these texts. Perhaps the great popularity of historical writing in the 
modern period, induced in part by the rise of romanticism in the XVIII and 
XTX th centuries and the consequent development of a popular audience for 
history, quite often anchored in patriotic myth or partisan polemic, has mis- 
led scholars concerning the place of history in the pre-modern era. Though 
the middle ages and the renaissance certainly generated major events and 
controversies that stimulated historical discussion, efforts to use historical 
evidence to increase understanding of these issues only gradually assumed 


2.I have recently addressed this issue in my essay on « Albertanus of Brescia and his 
Audience », to be published with acta of the conference on Albertanus of Brescia, « Progetto 
Radici », 1995. The question of the number of surviving manuscripts of a work is a somewhat 
elusive criterion for the size of the audience, but combined with other factors, such as the de- 
dication of the work, its citation by other authors, and the degree of its influence in its own 
times, it is useful. Among historians of the crusades, one of the most popular works was cer- 
tainly that of Fulcher of Chartres. The edition in RHC. Occ., 3, lists eleven manuscripts. In his 
edition, H. Hagenmeyer listed eight manuscripts of the first recension of Fulcher's history, 
and seven of the second: Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913, p. 91-104. It should be noted that quite often Fulcher's text 
was found with other crusade narratives. The Liber de Raimond d'Aguilers, ed. J. and L. Hill, 
Paris, Geuthner, 1969, lists seven manuscripts. For the chronicle of Albert of Aix, Peter 
Knoch lists fourteen manuscripts, not all complete. P. Knoch, Studien zu Albert von Aachen : 
Der erste Kreuzzug in der deutschen Chronistik, Stuttgart, Klett, 1966, p. 14-28. Perhaps the 
most important crusade source from the XI® century is the chronicle of William of Tyre. It is 
certainly worth noting that R. Huygens was able to find only ten manuscripts on which to 
base his recent critical edition of Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, Tumbout, Brepols, 1986 
(Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Medievalis, 63), 63, 3-31. We should also note that 
William addressed his work to the members of the upper clergy : venerabilibus in Christo 
fratribus ..., ibid., 32. There are only seven manuscripts used in R. Hill's edition of the Gesta 
Francorum et Aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, The Deeds of the Franks and the other Pilgrims 
to Jerusalem, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1962, p. XXXVIII-XLI, just two more than 
Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1890, p. 92-96, located for his edition. Guibert of 
Nogent's Gesta Dei per Francos, seems to have come down in at least seven manuscripts 
(AOL, 1, 72). Oliver of Paderborn's Historia Damiatina is found in seven. There are only 
three manuscripts of Gunther of Pairis's Historia. These figures do not begin to compare with 
the sixty plus manuscripts of Pope Innocent III's Sermons or the several hundred manuscripts 
of his De miseria humanae Conditionis, the more than four hundred manuscripts of the va- 
rious treatises of Albertanus of Brescia, or the myriad copies of legal and theological texts, 
not to mention the works of such Fathers as St. Augustine. 
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limited prominence, a point illustrated in the political and religious debates 
of the XVI‘ century. 


In the pre-reformation period, historical evidence played a less significant 
role in the lengthy debates over the reform of hurch, for example, than 
arguments drawn from theology and the Bible! This does not mean that edu- 
cated people in the middle ages, as some specialists in the early modern 
period have been prone to suggest, did not possess a sense of the difference 
between past and present 3. This line of thought seems to be based exclusive- 
ly on a comparison of formal historical writings from the middle ages with 
those of more recent periods rather than a broadly-conceived examination of 
medieval attitudes toward the past 4. The present paper seeks to remedy this 
neglect by showing through a study of the references to the First Crusade 
found in various kinds of writing in the second half of the XII‘ and the XIII 
centuries that the uses of the past varied to some degree depending on the 
audience for whom they were intended, 


(mien formal historical writing was the work of ecclesiastics and was ai- 
mèd at members of the hierarchy or the lay aristocracy. These writers had a 
deep regard for the past grounded in salvation history, as well as an under- 
standing of the works of ancient writers both Classical and Biblical 5. It was, 
in fact, this regard that made them reluctant to alter the record of the past as 
they had rected it Dt of Freising expressed their understanding of the 
way in which the historical record was composed when he said in the Gesta 
Friderici I : « For it is said to have been the custom of the ancients that those 
who had perceived with their senses the actual events as they took place 
should be the ones to write about them » 6. Thus, it was not failure to under- 


3. See P. Burke, The Renaissance Sense of the Past, London, Edward Arnold, 1969, p. 1- 
20. For a very good discussion of this view, see J. Coleman, Ancient and Medieval Memories, 
op. cit., p. 562-7. 


4 Ibid, p. 288-290. A.H. Bredero, Christendom and Christianity in the Middle Ages : The 
Relations Between Religion, Church, and Society, Grand Rapids-Michigan, Eerdmans, 1987, 
p. 57-60. 


5. J. Riley-Smith has written extensively on the theological view of the crusades in The 
First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1986, p. 135-155, esp. p. 154, where he says in part : « Urban's message had been distorted 
and popularized, and also greatly developed, in the traumas of the crusade, but the result was 
too rough to be of much use to the Church without some theological restatement, especially 
when one remembers that most churchmen were probably more conservative in their views 
on Christian violence than the extreme reformers ». On the distinction of ecclesiastical and 
aristocratic historians, see W.J. Brandt, The Shape of Medieval History, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1966. Brandt, it seems to me, did not place sufficient emphasis on the theo- 
logy of history. 


6. Ottonis et Rahewini Gesta Frederici I Imperatoris, ed. G. Waitz, 39 ed., Hannover, 
Hahn, 1913 (Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in Usum Scholarum, 46), 2:41, 9-18 ; the 
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stand the past, but a profound regard for the past that shaped the construction 
of medieval historical narratives. These writers often incorporated the narra- 
tives of past epochs verbatim into their own work. We should note, however, 
that, where they possessed conflicting accounts, in the absence of research 
libraries, they acted on the basis of limited knowledge and access, often 
making use of manuscripts in which several crusade narratives were collec- 
ted’. This obstacle has been one factor that has caused modern scholars to 
label them as uncritical. This view has also ignored their importance as in- 
terpreters of history, perceived as the working out of the divine plan for hu- 
mankind, in the context of their own age. While this approach had the effect 
of subordinating historical events to theological interpretations, it still left 
considerable room for the study of human actions in themselves. In this the 
Bible carried more weight than the Classics, but despite this subordination, 
they did recognize the past as different from the present and the future 8. 
This led them to preserve the available record of the past, increasingly har- 
monising conflicting accounts where these were known and available, but 
chiefly making a record of their own times as a didactic model for the future. 


Their purpose was entirely consistent with their understanding of history. 
eir audience was, and would remain for a long time in the future, rather 
small. They dedicated their historical works, to the extent that we can deter- 
mine, to secular rulers, bishops, abbots, and other members of the ruling 
aristocracy 9) These writings were not intended for the general circulation 


translation is from The Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, tr. C. Mierow, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953, p. 159. 


7. For a number of examples, cf. the descriptions of manuscripts in Fulcheri Carnotensis 
Historia, op. cit. , p. 92-104. 


8. The relationship between history and Sacred Scripture is quite evident in the 
Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor. He singles out those books of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament that are important for history, Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon of Hugh of St. 
Victor, op. cit., p. 137. And, further, « The foundation and principle of sacred learning, how- 
ever, is history. from which, like honey from the honeycomb, the truth of allegory is extrac- 
ted », ibid., p. 138. The basis for the theology of history lay, therefore, in this relationship. 
Here, however, we may suggest that allegory refers also to interpretation in a sense closer to 
our own meaning than we have tended to recognize. See also the crusade sermon of John of 
Abbeville : Et ita anima mea pre dolore, scilicet, ad mentis similitudinem cere que liquescit 
ad ignem, sic et deceret ut nos non solum memores sed memoria memores essemus, 
memorantes non solum hystoriam sed allegoriam, sicut dicitur: Qui audit audiat. Qui audit 
sensum litteralem audiat et misticum. Sicut enim cum populus oblitus esset legis nature 
Dominus ut eam revocaret ad memoriam legem scripsit in tabulis, sic hodie Dominus captiri 
permisit terrenam lerusalem ut nobis insinuarit captivitatem lerusalem spiritualis, scilicet, 
ecclesie... ». The subordination of history is here made very clear. P. Cole, The Preaching of 
the Crusades, Cambridge-Massachusetts, The Medieval Academy of America, 1991, p. 224. 


9. The letter which Willelmus Grassegals wrote in presenting a copy of Fulcher of 
Chartres's Historia Hierosolymitana to King Louis VII of France contains the following : Ego 
Willelmus Grassegals nomine, Vallavensis patria, miles officio, ecclesiae Beatae Mariae 
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that characterized those genres whose manuscripts now fill our great 
libraries. This limitation of audience affected the mode of address and the 
didactic aims of the works. But it also ensured that their chief emphasis was 
on their own times 10, 


Historical writing on the crusades offers a valuable opportunity to study 
the place of the past in medieval culture. Study of the manner in which 
contemporaries at various levels of society learned about the crusade and an 
examination of what these different groups knew provides an insight into va- 
rious uses of the past, as well as suggesting ways in which our own analysis 
of these sources might profit from a better understanding of their contempo - 
rary meaning and context. 


In the immediate aftermath of the First Crusade, not only were several 
eye-witness narratives written, but other authors, caught up in the fever of 
the moment, were inspired to prepare accounts based on those of eye-wit- 
nesses or on personal testimony of participants. riod for the produc- 
tion of such histories was, however, rather short( By the mid XII“ century, 
the historical image of the First Crusade was bèginning to resonate in a 
broader audience that had little access to the genre of formal historical wri- 
tings. The creation of a vernacular and poetic genre based on this historical 
tradition is evident in the appearance of the earliest version of the Chanson 
d'Antioche around 1140 11, Thus, by the time of the second crusade, an histo- 
rical image of the First Crusade was beginning to take shape in both formal 
historical writing and in other kinds of sources.)The way in which the crusa- 
de entered public consciousness is illustrated by the following example from 
this period. Bishop Henry of Winchester, in a plea to Brian Fitzcount, an im- 
portant supporter of Queen Matilda of England, to switch his allegiance 
from her to King Stephen, charged that : « Because you always look back to 
these matters which are in the past, you are less likely to avoid the obstacle 
that you have in front of you ». Brian responded by reminding the bishop 
that he himself and the other bishops had earlier supported Matilda and that 






Aniciensis devotus aedificio, et supradictae victoria in Domino glorians adfuissse beneficio, 
domine Lodovice, rex Francorum gloriosissime, nec non Aquitaniae dux victoriosissime, tibi 
presentare proposui: quatenus in eo, velut in speculo, tuorum majorum imagines, Ugonis vi- 
delicet Magni atque Rotberti Flandrensis comitis et aliorum, rationis oculis intuearis, eorum- 
que vestigia passibus virtutum sequaris, RHC. Occ., 3, 317. This manuscript, formerly in the 
abbey of St. Victor in Paris, now Paris. BN, Lat. 14378, has been discussed by Hagenmeyer, 
Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia, op. cit., p. 92-3, where he points out that, in addition to 
Fulcher's Historia (f. 5-113b), it also contains Walter the Chancellor's Historia Antiochena 
(114a-160b), and Raimond d'Aguilers, Historia (160b-233b). Obviously, these were meant to 
inform King Louis VII regarding the past history of the crusades. 


10. A. Bredero, Christendom, op. cit., p. 60. 


11. Chanson d'Antioche, ed. S. Dupard-Quioc, Paris, Geuthner, 1977-1978, 2 vols. The 
earliest version seems to date from the period around 1145. 
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Brian was following their advice just as those, including Henry's own father, 
Count Stephen of Blois, who had ventured on the First Crusade had « acted 
on the command of the pope », and established Godfrey of Bouillon as a 
« good and legal king » 12. The precedent for support of Matilda thus found 
an historical basis in the First Crusade. 


12. The letter of Brian Fitzcount was written to Bishop Henry of Winchester ca. 1142-3. 
He responds to Henry's accusation that he has disobeyed the bishops in not switching his al- 
legiance from Matilda to Stephen and that he has been too mindful of the past, that is, his 
obligations to Henry I and his daughter : « ... be mindful of the wife of Lot, who looking back 
was turned to a pillar of salt. Because you always look back to these matters which are in the 
past, you are less likely to avoid the obstacle you have in front of you, and for this reason you 
can fall more quickly » [... memorem esse uxoris Loth que respiciens in statuam salis 
conversa est. Dum semper ad ea que retro sunt respicitis, offendiculum quod pre oculis habe- 
tis minus cavetis, eoque corruere potestis]. Brian responds : « You mention the first man who 
sinned because he did not obey. About this, I have responded to you. Now again you raise the 
story of Lot and his wife. I have never seen them and I have not known their city, and we 
have not been contemporaries. But I have heard it said that an angel ordered them to leave the 
city in which they lived and not look back, and because his wife looked back she was changed 
to a statue. But I have never been commanded not to look back. And, in fact, I ought to look 
back to the commands of Holy Church so that, by remembering these matters which are 
commanded to me, I may avoid the opposites. For, you also, who are a prelate of the Holy 
Church, have ordered me to adhere to the daughter of King Henry, your uncle, and to help her 
to acquire her right, which was taken from her by force, and to keep what she now has. I look 
back not only to your command, but I take to myself also the worthy acts of our illustrious 
ancestors. For when Pope Urban came to Tours with the council of clergy from this side of 
the Alps and by God's command spoke to the people about the city of Jerusalem, which the 
pagans [ allophili] possessed, and at her gates, they secretly beat, despoiled, and killed the ar- 
riving Christian pilgrims. Whoever might undertake what had been deliberated and from what 
reason they might be motivated, he promised them, as the pope has the right, indulgence and 
absolution of all their crimes. Therefore, many nobles and powerful men were persuaded by 
the Apostolic edict, they changed their castles, cities, wives and children and their great ho- 
nors for the pilgrimage. Just as Count Stephen, your father, Count Robert of Normandy, 
Raimond, Count of St. Gilles, Bohemond, Count Robert of Flanders, Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, Duke Godfrey, and other rich and excellent knights. And you know that those 
counts were not like the Count of Moyon. For because I look back to such men, who acted on 
the command of the pope, who left so much, who also conquered Jerusalem by armed attack 
like good knights, and established there a good and legal king, by name Godfrey ; and becau- 
se I look back to your command to aid the daughter of Henry as I could ; I do not there fear 
any obstacle when the command of holy church sustains me » [Mentionem facitis de primo 
homine qui peccavit eo quod obedientiam non tenuit. De hoc respondi vobis. Modo iterum de 
Loth et uxore sua mecum agitis. Quos nunquam vidi neque novi civitatem eorum, nec in uno 
tempore fuimus. Audivi tamen dicere quod Angelus precepit eis egredi civitatem qua manse- 
rant ne respicerent, et quia mulier respexit in statuam salis mutata fuit. Michi autem 
nunquam preceptum fuit quod [non] respicerem. Debeoque bene respicere ad precepta 
Sancte Ecclesie ut, recordando ea que michi sunt precepta, evitem contraria. Nam et vosmet, 
qui estis prelatus Sancte Ecclesie, precepistis mihi filie Regis Henrici avunculi vestri 
adherere et eam auxiliari rectum suum acquirere, quod vi aufertur ei, et hoc quod modo 
habet retinere. Nec solum ad preceptum vestrum respicio sed antecessorum nostrorum 
illustrium dignos actus ad exemplum etiam mihi sumo. Cum enim Papa Urbanus venisset 
Turonem cum clero citroalpino concilio et precepto Dei populum affatus est de civitate 
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Following the failure of the Second Crusade, we might have expected 
historians to attempt a re-assessment of the movement in which they would 
reflect on the reasons for the success of the First Crusade. But such was not 
the case. That task was left mostly to others, the outstanding example being 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, whose re-assessment was drawn entirely in 
theological terms 13. The principal crusade historian of the later XII‘ century, 
William of Tyre, does indeed provide an account of the First Crusade as well 
as its successor 14. But, in the case of the former, he revealed his commit- 
ment to established tradition as modified by his XII century contempora- 
ries, editing eye-witness and earlier accounts for his purpose, while for the 
second crusade, he clearly reflected the line taken by Bernard and others that 
explained its failure in terms of Christian moral inadequacy !5. He did not 
attempt to explain it in the context of past experience. For him, as for most 


Jerusalem, quam allophili possidebant ; ad cuius ianuas Christianos peregrinos latenter 
advenientes verberabant, dispoliabant, occidebant. Ad quod deliberandum quicumque 
movissent, et ex quo movissent, veniam et absolucionem omnium criminum suorum, sicut 
pape licet, eis spondebat. Multi igitur nobiles et strenui viri edicto Apostolica commoti sunt, 
castraque sua et civitates et uxores et liberos et magnos honores peregrinatione 
[commu]taverunt. Sicut Stephanus comes, pater vester, Comes Robertus Normannie, Comes 
Sancti Egidii Remmundus, Boamundus, Robertus Comes Flandrie, Comes Eustachius 
Boleniensis, Dux Godefridus, et plures alii optimi milites et divites. Et sciatis quod isti 
comites non fuerunt similes Comiti de Moyon. Dum enim ad tales et tantos respicio, qui 
preceptum Pape fecerunt, qui sua tot et tanta reliquerunt, qui etiam Ierusolimam armis et 
assultu sicut boni milites conquisierunt, regemque bonum et legalem, nomine Godefridum, 
ibidem statuerunt ; dumque ad preceptum vestrum respicio filiam Henrici ad posse meum 
auxiliando ; non illic timeo offendiculum ubi me sustinet Sancte Ecclesie mandatum], H.W.C. 
Davis, « Henry of Blois and Brian Fitz-Count », English Historical Review, 25 (1910), 
p. 297-303. This clever response incidentally sheds important light on the way in which the 
First Crusade was perceived in the 1140s. I am very grateful to Paul Hyams for this citation. 


13. Bernard of Clairvaux, Five Books on Consideration, tr. J. Anderson, E. Kennan, 
Kalamazoo-Michigan, Cistercian Publications, 1976, p. 47-52. See also his letter, number 
399, in The Letters of Bernard of Clairvaux, tr. B. Scott James, Chicago, Henry Regnery, 
1953, p. 470-472. Also, Otto of Freising, Ottonis et Rahewini Gesta Friderici I Imperatoris, 
op. cit., 1, 65, p. 91-3 ; also, The Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, op. cit., p. 103-6. Otto 
writes : « And yet, if we say that the holy abbot was inspired by the spirit of God to arouse us, 
but that we, by reason of our pride and arrogance not observing the salutary commandments, 
have deservedly suffered loss of property and persons, it would not be at variance with logical 
processes or with ancient examples ; although it is also true that the spirit of the prophets does 
not always accompany the prophets ». 


14. William of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1943, vol. 1, p. 28-37, esp. p. 29. « For the First Crusade he clearly used the 
written accounts of the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum, as well as Raimond 
d'Aguilers, Walter the Chancellor, Fulcher of Chartres, and Albert of Aix ». The fact that he 
had so many accounts on which to draw underscores the need to examine carefully his prin- 
ciple of selection in their use. See below, n. 18, for the discussion of his account of the Holy 
Lance. 


15. On Bernard, cf. n. 13. P. Edbury, J. Rowe, William of Tyre, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1988, p. 159. 
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historians of the crusade, the theology of history possessed an essential mea- 
ning, while readers in search of practical advice could draw on the distilled 
product of earlier narratives, whose lessons were evident from the descrip- 
tion of the events themselves 16, 


(Doe this then mean that the relation of past experience to the meaning of 
crusade was not discussed and argued over in any serious way ? We 
know that this was not the case. Such discussions went on all the time. They 
are reflected in historical narratives as well as in letters, sermons, poems, 
and treatises of various sorts,)such as Ranulf Niger's De Re Militari, 
composed around 1187 or 1188 17. When, however, these views intruded on 
contemporary narratives of the crusades, there was seldom an appeal to the 
past beyond the experience of the narrator 18. The limits of historical 
experience were defined by the direct knowledge of the author, very often 
cast against the backdrop of salvation history. An exception is found in the 
chronicle of Geoffrey de Villehardouin, who, in discussing the election of a 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople in 1204, puts these words in the mouth of 
one of the barons 19 : 


« Lords, if we elect one of these two great men, the other will be so filled 
with envy that he will take away with him all of his people. And then the land 
that we have won may be lost, just as the land of Jerusalem came nigh to be 
lost when, after it had been conquered, Godfrey of Bouillon was elected king, 
and the Count of St. Giles became so fulfilled with envy that he enticed the 
other barons, and whomsoever he could, to abandon the host ». 


On the whole, however, formal historical writing occupied a distinctive 
and very different place in the formation of opinion regarding the crusade 
from that which modern scholarship has been led by its own view of history 
to expect. 


But there was also a place for arguments based on historical evidence 
outside of the formal historical narratives. The literary genre that may well 
provide the best evidence for this development as a tool in the shaping of 
policy by the ruling class was the letter, especially letters which served as 
crusade propaganda, aimed at royalty and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. One 
important example furnishes important insights for the understanding of the 


16. Ibid., p. 170. 


17. Radulphus Niger, De re militari et triplici via peregrinationis Ierosolimatane, ed. L. 
Schmugge, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1977, p. 68-74. 


18. Coleman, Ancient and Medieval Memories, op. cit., p. 294-300. 


19. Geoffrey Villehardouin and Jean de Joinville, Memoirs of the Crusades, New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1958, p. 67. 
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historical meaning of the First Crusade 29. In Quantum predecessores, com- 
posed by Pope Eugenius III and reissued by Pope Alexander III, we meet a 
conscious effort to present in the arenga a brief outline of the history of the 
First Crusade 21, 


« How our predecessors, the Roman pontiffs, worked for the liberation of the 
Eastern Church, we have learned in the account of the ancients as we have 
found it written in their gesta. For our predecessor of happy memory, Pope 
Urban, sounded out like a horn and took care to solicit the sons of the Roman 
Church for the deliberation of this affair from diverse parts of the world. At 
his summons, Ultramontane warriors, and especially the brave and doughty 
men of the Frankish kingdom, as well as those of Italy, consumed by the 
ardor of charity, came together, so that, after a very large army had been 
gathered, with divine help as their companion, they could free that city, in 
which our Savior desired to suffer for us, and left behind for us his glorious 
sepulcher as a memorial, as well as several others, which we refrain from 
mentioning in order to avoid prolixity. And by God's grace and the desire of 
your fathers, who wanted to defend them through the intervening time and to 
spread the Christian name in those parts by their efforts, they were held even 
up to our day by Christians, and other cities were manfully conquered by 
them ». 


In the version sent by Eugenius to King Louis VII of France, the pope 
continued with an account of the loss of Edessa. Alexander's version provi- 
des a similar account, revised to take into consideration the failure of the 
Second Crusade and of the efforts of Eugenius. He then proceeds to describe 
the most recent emergency. The enemy is at the very gates of Antioch. Here, 
historical context, shaped by salvation history, provides an explanation of 
the necessity for the crusade summons. Quantum predecessores makes 
specific allusion to earlier gesta, suggesting that papal historiography preser- 
ved an interpretation of the crusade. It therefore supports the view that such 
writings did have a direct impact on the shaping of an historical vision of the 
crusade movement among the elites and on the formulation of papal crusade 


policy. 


The result is a well-developed historical rationale for the crusades. 
Moreover, the view of the crusade presented by Eugenius suggests that a 
process of historical criticism has taken place in which certain elements, 


20. U. Schwerin, Die Aufrufe der Pdpste zur Befreiung des Heiligen Landes von den 
Anftingen bis zum Ausgang Innozenz IV, Berlin, Ebering, 1937, p. 38-49 ; p. 74-5 and 76-80. 
21. For the text of Quantum Predecessores issued by Pope Eugenius III (December 1, 


1145), see also PL, 180, 1064-6 ; for the version issued by Pope Alexander III on July 14, 
1165, see PL, 200, 384-6. 
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such as the liberation of the Eastern Church, have been given an especialy 
visible role. While this argument had figured prominently in the message 
delivered by Pope Urban II at Clermont, it now has an even more central 
role in the mind of Eugenius. It helps to link the crusade to the fulfilment of 
the biblical account of salvation. There can be little doubt, moreover, that 
policy considerations arising from papal goals to improve relations with the 
eastern churches were significant in this shift in emphasis. The past thereby 
served to support a developing crusade agenda 22, 


If modern historians have been guilty of seeking answers in the histories 
of the crusades that they cannot give, they have usually ignored the ways in 
which the diverse audiences to which various kinds of sources were directed 
influenced each group's vision of the crusade( To put the matter simply, his- 
torical narratives operated on a different lèvel than did the making of 
popular images of the past, which occupied not merely a topography of 
history but one populated by myth and legend as well. These latter elements 
were only introduced into formal narratives as alien intrusions, whi 
sometimes even evoked a certain skepticism from the authors themselves 23. 
Other genres, such as sermons, were more receptive to them.| By the lat 


22 There is a sketch of Eugenius's efforts in H.K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the 
Middle Ages, London, Kegan Paul, 1902-1932, vol. 9, p. 139-47. W. Norden, Das Papsttum 
und Byzanz, Berlin: Behr, 1903, p. 91 discusses the efforts of the Comneni to promote ecce- 
siastical unity. 

23. Perhaps one of the most detailed and moving examples of this attitude is found in the 
story of the finding of the Holy Lance as described by Fulcher of Chartres. He tells us that the 
finding of the lance, shortly after the capture of Antioch was received with disbelief by 
Bishop Adhemar of LePuy. It was this refusal on the part of many to accept the lance as ge- 
nuine that led to the trial of the man who found it by ordeal by fire. He failed, and Fulcher 
concludes : Et quia ob honorem et amorem Dei omnes lanceam illam venerati fuerant, hoc 
iudicio sic peracto, contristati valde remanserunt increduli, qui prius extiterant huius rei cre- 
duli. comes tamen Raimundus diu eam postea servavit [« And since everyone had venerated 
the lance for the honor and love of God, when the ordeal was over those who formerly belie- 
ved in it were incredulous and very sad. Nevertheless, Count Raymond preserved it for a long 
time afterward »], Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia, op. cit. ,1, 18, 5, p. 240-1; English transla- 
tion : Fulcher of Chartres, A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem, tr. F.R. Ryan, ed. H. 
Fink, Knoxville, University of Tennessee Press, 1969,1, 18, 5. The account found in Raimond 
of Aguilers, differs from that of Fulcher in several respects, but perhaps most notably, in 
naming Arnulf of Choques as the person responsible for challenging the authenticity of the 
lance and claiming that he did so because Duke Robert of Normandy was jealous of Count 
Raymond, and in maintaining that Peter Bartholmew, the man who found the lance, came 
through the fire of the ordeal « to all appearances » unscathed, only to die of unknown causes 
a few days later. What seems evident is that the theology of history that informed the account 
by Raimond of Aguilers played an important role in shaping his interpretation of the finding 
of the Holy Lance. Liber de Raimond d'Aguilers, op. cit., p. 120-124. It is interesting that 
William of Tyre follows Raimond's account, although he was familiar with that of Fulcher of 
Chartres. Willielmus Tyrensis, 1, 23. Was this a conscious preference for an account that ac- 
corded better with the view of the crusade as part of salvation history ? 
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XIIth and early XIIIth centuries, there existed a view of the First Crusade 
embodied in the original narratives and a few later adaptations, most notably 
in William of Tyre and Roger of Wendover, that was directed to potential 
leaders of the crusade movement, and a more flexible body of images living 
in poetry, sermons, letters, and treatises that could be molded to 
contemporary arguments aimed at a broader range of audiences than the 
narratives. Much of this writing has justly been classified as propaganda, 
since it stems from sources aimed directly at influencing opinion, but use of 
that term only with reference to these writings tends to obscure the very real 
role that propaganda also played in formal historical writings, which in this 
period were aimed at influencing the views of the elites 24.)The propaganda 
contained in historical accounts generally differed form from that 
contained in other sources that were aimed at a non-literate audience. 


A few examples will illustrate this argument. The first is from Ambroise, 
who has preserved a description how Hugh of Burgundy had a nasty little 
song critical of Richard Lionheart's failure to regain Jerusalem composed. 
And Richard in turn had a song written about those who « vilify him in their 
spite and perfidy... » 25. Ambroise continues : 


« No good song ever shall acclaim 
People so false and lost to shame ; 

Nor shall their efforts please the Lord, 
As it had once before occurred, 

When Antioch was besieged, and when 
By force t'was entered by our men, 

To whom God gave the victory— 

‘Tis still retold in history— 

By Bohemond and Tancred, too, 

Both pilgrims excellent and true, 
Along with Godfrey de Bouillon, 

And high princes of great renown, 

And other folk who went and served 
The Lord and from this task ne'er swerved, 
And for this service diligent 

God gave reward to their content : 

He lifted up their works on high 


24. P. Edbury, J. Rowe, William of Tyre, op. cit., p. 130-150. See, also, N. Freeman 
Regaldo, Poetic Patterns in Rutebeuf ; A Study in Non-courtly Poetic Modes of the Thirteenth 
Century, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1970, p. 39-54. 


25. Ambroise, The Crusade of Richard Lion-Heart, New York, Columbia University 
Press. 1941, p. 393. Also translated into English prose by E. Noble Stone, Three Old French 
Chronicles of the Crusades, Seattle, University of Washington, 1939 (University of 
Washington Publications in the Social Sciences, 10), p. 141. 
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And oft was pleased to magnify 
Them and the children of their race, 
Who still hold great and lofty place ». 


Rutebeuf's « La nouvelle complainte d'Outremer », written about 1273, 
takes a somewhat similar approach to the First Crusade in the following 
lines 26 : 


« Master of the Holy Land and of France, Master of the Temple by the power 
of God, Brother William of Beaujeu, now you are going to see the fine game 
to which the world is devoted. Men do not care to serve God in order to 
conquer Paradise like the upright men of the past, Godfrey, Bohemond, and 
Tancred ». 


This invocation of the heroes of the First Crusade reflects the type of his- 
torical appeal that was made to the knightly classes, one that stemmed ulti- 
mately from the epic tradition and found a historical meaning when applied 
to the crusade. This use of the past is closely related to arguments found in 
other kinds of sources. Such appeals reveal the intimate relationship that 
existed between historical interpretation and the concept of a heroic age 
found in the epics and romances 27. In sermon literature, such historical al- 
lusions were often the stuff of exempla. Penny Cole provides an interesting 
example from a sermon of Martin of Pairis, who preached the Fourth 
Crusade 28. Martin, she tells us, uses the example of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
his companions to persuade his audience to go on crusade. The linkage with 
similar usage in poetry is obvious. What is interesting, however, is the man- 


26. Rutebeuf, Onze poèmes de Rutebeuf concernant la croisade, ed. J. Bastin, E. Faral, 
Paris, Geuthner, 1946, p. 129. 

Maistre, d'outremeir et de France, 
Dou Temple, par la Dieu poissance, 
Frere Guilaume de Biaugeu, 

Or poeiz veioir le biau geu 

De quoi li siecle seit servir. 

Il n'ont cure d'eaus asservir 

Pour conquerre saint paradis, 

Com li preudome de jadiz, 
Godefroiz, Buemons, et Tancreiz. 

For a translation into modern French, see Rutebeuf, Poésies, ed. J. Dufournet, Paris, H. 
Champion, 1977, p. 57. 

27. W.T.H. Jackson, The Literature of the Middle Ages, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1960, p. 80-159. For a more extensive discussion, see Spiegel, Romancing the Past, op. 
cit., p. 152-159. I do not, however, concur in all of her views. 

28. P. Cole, The Preaching of the Crusades, op. cit., p. 93-96, esp. p. 95 ; also, J.M. 


Powell, Anatomy of a Crusade, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1986, p. 58 - 
63. 
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ner in which this argument takes on a more fully-developed historical cha- 
racter : 


« In those days, Martin explains, the infidel had occupied all of the Holy 
Land unopposed for forty years. Yet unmoved by this and strengthened by 
God's favor, Godfrey quickly won a stunning victory, which brought the re- 
tum of Nicaea, Iconium, Antioch, Tripolis, Jerusalem, and other cities to 
Christian authority ». 


Sermons, in fact, lent themselves particularly well to certain types of 
historical arguments, appealing to popular memory of heroic figures and 
enshrouding them with legend. In this way, the historical image that 
emerged provided a link between popular epic tradition and the theological 
interpretation of salvation history. It is especially interesting to note the 
manner in which the figure of Godfrey, often in conjunction with 
Bohemond, emerges in heroic proportions in this writing, reflecting the epic 
character that has been attached to the heroes of the First Crusade 29. Later in 
the XIIIth century, the Dominican, Humbert of Romans, recognized the 
importance of such images and advised crusade preachers to make effective 
use of them 30. Sermons and poems were aimed not merely at the lay 
aristocracy but also at those of lower rank, who looked to the elites for 
inspiration, as is very evident from what we know about the Peasants' 
Crusade. In addition, the kind of problems dealt with in the sermons 
suggests the obstacles to crusading raised by the circumstances of ordinary 
knights and members of the small urban aristocracies. The view of the 
crusades presented to them is very much tailored to their viewpoint. 
Emphasis is on rewards for participation and on the oyercoming of 
obstacles. Martyrdom and sacrifice form motives for going.(History serves 
to point up the success of the First Crusade and to list its heroes, thus 
providing a link to the heroic past. Such an approach, which exists even 
today among those who stress the ties between history and patriotism, 
demonstrates the very basic appeal of such motivation. 


29. In the Chanson d'Antioche, it is evident that the figure of Godfrey is beginning to 
emerge as one of the leading crusaders along with Bohemond. This trend continues through- 
out the XII® century and is also evident in the Chronicle of Reims, in Three Old French 
Chronicles, op. cit., p. 257. 


30. P. Cole, The Preaching of the Crusades, op. cit., p. 205, 209. Again, in the sermons, it 
is interesting to note how Godfrey of Bouillon emerges as one of the principal heroes of the 
crusade, while the figure of Raymond of St. Gilles recedes. The historical foundation would 
seem most likely to be based on Godfrey's role as first ruler of the Jerusalem, but that does 
not account for the tendency to link him with Bohemond and Tancred, rather than other 
leaders. This linkage suggests the impact of later forces in the making of legendary heroes. 
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The practical applications of previous historical experience are often su- 
bordinated to the theology of history, which had an appeal to all levels of 
society since it is found in sources directed to all kinds of audiences. 
Jonathan Riley-Smith has demonstrated that theological interpretations of 
the First Crusade were formulated in its immediate aftermath. These same 
arguments continued to appear in later writings, though the disaster of the 
Second Crusade ushered in refinements of the theme that God was the 
author of victory that were aimed at showing how failure resulted when 
Christians did not measure up to divine expectations. Quite obviously, the 
kind of historical argumentation that informs modern definitions of history 
did not occupy the same place in the thought of the XII and XIII‘ centuries 
that it came to hold in the lay historiography of the XVI“ century 3!. For 
earlier writers, especially those composing accounts after the events, the 
crusade had to be integrated into a coherent vision of the past provided by 
salvation history. The priorities of the clerics who were most involved in 
writing about the crusades were formed within this vision of history and it 
was against this backdrop that they saw its meaning. This does not mean, 
however, that they had no understanding of human forces, of causality, 
accident, and the differing circumstances of different periods. Clearly, they 
did. 


But these elements were for them subordinate to their theological vision. 
The two views were not, however, in direct competition. The content of the 
histories of the crusades and the manner in which they were subsequently 
used confirms the view that they were written for a very small audience, 
composed of those who would assume leading roles in the crusade. The 
types of arguments presented in these sources were those that represented 
the viewpoints of this group, at least as perceived by the authors of these 
works. They were not aimed at a larger audience with a view to stimulating 
mass participation in the crusades. That role was left to other kinds of works 
that presented popular heroic images for historical motivation. 


There is, however, evidence of a development in the manner in which 
history was being written, which, while not unique to the crusade narrativ 
suggests the increasing appeal of historical arguments in the XIth century It 
is evident that use made by elite groups of the gesta stimulated interest in 
historical writing. At the same time, some efforts were made to incorporate 
relevant narratives of previous crusades/In William of Tyre's history, the 
process of harmonization of earlier accounts that was fashionable in secular 


31. I have discussed the development of lay culture in « Crisis and Culture in Renaissance 
Europe », Medievalia et Humanistica, n.s., 12 (1984), p. 201-224. In that essay, I suggested 
that too much emphasis had been given to « ideological » explanations of the development of 
secular culture and insufficient attention paid to the impact of broad structural changes in so- 
ciety, views which owed much to the work of the late David Herlihy. 
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histories such as that of William of Newburgh influenced his writing. It may 
be that the harmonizing influence of scholasticism that was so important in 
reshaping theology and law was also having an impact on historical writing. 
But clearly the result was far from satisfact given the lack of access to 
the sources needed to carry out such a reas Crusade historiography thus il- 
lustrates the difficulties that impeded the development of formal historical 
narratives based on a critical reading of earliertexts even as it illumines the 
complexity of medieval thinking about the past 
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III 


Frederick II and the Muslims: 
The Making of an Historiographical Tradition 


In the course of time, the reputation of the Emperor Frederick II has been 
seriously injured. For it has been said of him that, wavering in the Catholic faith, 
he spoke in a way that not merely suggested the weakness of his faith but also led 
to condemnation of the enormity of his heresy and blasphemy. For he is said to 
have declared, although it may not be certain, that three impostors have skillfully 
and cleverly misled all their contemporaries, namely, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. 
And he has put forward various nonsensical ideas about the Eucharist. God forbid 
that anyone with the capacity to make decisions should open his mouth and give 
tongue to such a mad blasphemy. For his critics charged that the Emperor Frederick 
preferred the law of Muhammad to that of Jesus Christ, and that he made certain 
Muslim prostitutes into concubines. The murmur grew among the people that the 
Lord was angered by such a prince, for so long more an ally and friend of the 
Saracens than of Christians. His critics, who were out to blacken his reputation, 


were also trying to prove this by numerous arguments. If they were sinning or not 
is known to Him, who knows all things. 


Matthew Paris penned these words in the Chronica Majora under the year 
1238 when it was already possible to see the effects of the papal campaign 
against Frederick II.' Very likely they were written after Frederick was dead. 
The source on which Matthew drew was probably oral, but there is a clear 
relationship to a letter of Pope Gregory IX, Ascendit de mari bestia, dated 
July 1, 1239.2 This account also draws on popular reactions to Frederick’ 
crusade and his treaty of 1229 with the Egyptian sultan, al-Kamil. In 
addition, Hans Hilpert has recently emphasized the role of Richard of 


! Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, RS, 3:520-21. 

? For Ascendit de mari bestia, see J.L.A. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici 
secundi, 6 vols. (Paris, 1852-61), 5:327-40. Also, Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, RS, 
3:590-608. See also M.G.H., Epistolae saeculi XIII, 1:646-54, esp. 651. For an earlier 
discussion, see James M. Powell, “Frederick II and the Church: A Revisionist View,” Catholic 
Historical Review, 48 (1963), 487-97. 
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Cornwall in providing information from imperial sources to Matthew.’ It 
seems plausible that Richard may also have been a channel of information that 
came from the court of Henry III. 

Matthew knew Gregory” letter and quoted it directly in the Cronica Majora 
in conjunction with his discussion of the rupture between Frederick and the 
papacy in 1239.* His access to imperial letters regarding this controversy was 
certainly through Richard of Cornwall, evident from the fact that he quoted at 
length Frederick’ letter to Richard, in which he defended his position against 
the pope.’ But Ascendit de mari bestia is clearly not a direct source for the passage 
that Matthew had placed under the year 1238. His use of that date provides 
support for the argument that his source was independent of the papal letter. 
The difference between the two is evident if we compare the account given 
above with that in Ascendit de mari bestia. Gregory wrote in the latter: 


Because some are unwilling to believe that he would not ensnare himself by his 
own words, proofs have been prepared in support of the faith that this king of 
pestilence stated that the whole world had been deceived by three seducers, as we 
use his words, namely, Christ Jesus, Moses, and Muhammad, and while two of them 
died in glory, Jesus was obviously hung on a cross; in addition he presumed to affirm 
in plain words, or rather to tell the lie that all are fools who believe that God, who 
created nature and all things, was born of a virgin. He confirmed his heresy by the 
error that maintains that no one can be born whose conception did not proceed 
from the joining beforehand of man and woman, and that mankind should believe 
nothing save what can be proven by the force and reason of nature.° 


In addition to placing Jesus’s name in first rather than in second place and 
mentioning the crucifixion, the two accounts differ in more substantial ways. 
Matthew refers to Frederick’s supposed heretical views on the Eucharist, 
while Gregory’s letter speaks of his denial of the virgin birth. Moreover, the 
first account refers to Frederick as a friend of the Saracens. While Gregory 
complains about his conduct of the crusade, he does not use that term. Nor 
does his letter refer to the tale of Frederick’s Muslim concubines. 

The account of Frederick’s relations with Muslims found in the Chronica 
Majora under the year 1238 raises a number of issues that deserve further 
attention. One of the most important is certainly its view of Frederick as a 
friend of the Muslims, which has had enormous influence on modern historical 


> Hans-Eberhard Hilpert, Kaiser-und Papstbriefe in den Chronica Majora des Matthaeus 
Paris (Stuttgart, 1981), 90-173. 

* RS, 3:590-608. 

> RS, 3:575-89. 

6 M.G.H, Epistolae saecuh XIII, 1:653. 
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writing and has only recently begun to undergo more critical examination. 
Ernst Kantorowicz reflected the state of this tradition in his biography when 
he spoke of “Frederick’s sympathy for professors of another faith, in which he 
displayed a broadmindedness shared by very few of his contemporaries,” but 
he recognized that these views went only so far as they were “serviceable to 
the State and laid no hand upon its sanctities.”’ Kantorowicz’s ideas about the 
primacy accorded by Frederick to the State helped to shape his interpretation, 
but his conclusions were chiefly the result of an effort to reconcile two diverse 
lines of argument: one that had received considerable impetus from Jacob 
Burckhardt and placed him in the Liberal/Rationalist tradition, albeit at a 
protean stage, and viewed him as a precursor of political absolutism, the other 
that stressed his conflict with the papacy. Thomas C. Van Cleve’s biography 
of Frederick was more indebted to a conservative nationalist interpretation 
of German history. If he rejected Kantorowicz’s links to Stefan George and 
his circle and was much less a Burkhardtian than Kantorowicz, his differences 
concerning Frederick’s relations with Muslims were not as great as he perhaps 
thought.® He stressed Frederick’ friendship with al-Kamil as a basis for the 
treaty negotiations leading up to his recovery of Jerusalem, even as he cited 
al-Maqrizi’s criticism of al-Kamil for acceding to it: “That treaty was the result 
of the ill-conceived action of al-Kamil in negotiations with the king of the 
Franks and of the fear which embarrassed him that he would not be able to 
resist the attack of the sovereign of Damascus.” Most recently, David Abulafia 
has presented a much more critical picture of Frederick’s relations with the 
Muslims both during his crusade and in the Kingdom of Sicily. He has made 
clear that Frederick proceeded from a clear vision of his own interests and has 
called into question much of the earlier picture of Frederick as a paragon of 
tolerance." 

The image of Frederick II and the Muslims that has, until recently, 
dominated modern historical writing and continues to enjoy great popularity, 
was not the result of papal propaganda alone or of favorable accounts of him in 


’ Ernst Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second (New York, 1957), 267. 
8 Thomas C. Van Cleve, The Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (Oxford, 1972), 
217-19. 

? ~~ Quoted by Van Cleve, Frederick II, 219. 

0 David Abulafia, Frederick II (London, 1988), 180-88; also, his “The End of Muslim 
Sicily,” in Muslims under Latin Rule, ed. James M. Powell (Princeton, 1990), 103-33, esp. 103. 
See also Norman Daniel, The Arabs and Medieval Europe (London, 1975), 153-5. Francesco 
Gabrieli, “Federico II e la cultura musulmana,” Att de/ Convegno Internazionale di studi Federiciani 
(Palermo, 1952), 435-47, presents a view that distinguishes Frederick’s politics from his 
“cultural” interest in Islam. 
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Islamic sources, aimed at creating a more positive view of the treaty concluded 
with him by al-Kamil. It also stemmed from a propaganda effort carried on 
by Frederick’ court aimed at showing him in the best possible light in order 
to make the negotiations with the Sultan go more smoothly. Taken together, 
these three very different thrusts laid the foundation for the interpretation of 
Frederick as a friend of the Muslims. 

The accounts found in Matthew Paris under the year 1238 and in Gregory 
IX’s Ascendit de mari bestia have already been shown to be independent of 
one another. Likewise, save for the brief allusion to Frederick’s friendship with 
Muslims by Matthew Paris, which seems clearly to refer to the period of his 
crusade, there is no evidence that these accounts have anything in common 
with those found in the Arabic sources. It is apparent that modern scholarship 
has put parts of three different traditions concerning Frederick’s relations with 
the Muslims together to form a single description. In its original context, each 
of these was aimed at different audiences and served different purposes, but 
this aspect has been largely lost. 

Matthew Paris’s account in the Chronica Majora under the year 1238 and 
Gregory’s letter have in common that they drew from sources familiar with 
the beliefs of Catharist heretics, as is evident from the denial of the Eucharist 
suggested in the former and the explicit rejection of the virgin birth found 
in the latter.!! It is indeed striking that two such different accusations, each 
of heretical origin, should surface in connection with the story of Moses, 
Christ, and Muhammad as impostors. This fact suggests that the stories were 
circulated within and by members of a circle that was familiar with the tenets 
of Catharism. A possible line of enquiry is suggested by an earlier letter of 
Gregory IX, written in 1236, which had accused Frederick of laxness in the 
effort to convert the Muslim colonists he had settled in Lucera in northern 
Apulia in the period after 1223-24. That letter contained no accusation of 
heresy against Frederick and made no direct mention of his friendship with 
Muslims, but complained of his failure to support the work of conversion being 
carried on in that area by the Dominicans.'* Frederick denied these charges, 
referring to them as “gossip.” Given his later expulsion of the Dominicans 


!! James M. Powell, “The Papacy and the Muslim Frontier,” in Muslims under Latin 
Ruk, 175-203, esp. 195-7. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica, 4:828—32, esp. 831. J.M. 
Martin, “La colonie Sarrasine de Lucera et son environment: quelques reflexions,” in 
Mediterraneo Medievale scritti in onore di Francesco Giunta, 3 vols. (Rubbettino, 1989), 2:796-811. 

! Powell, “The Papacy,” 195-6. For Gregory” letter, cf. M.G.H, Epistolae saeculi XIII, 
1:573--7G; esp. 575. In his reply of April 16, 1236, Frederick appealed specifically to the 
principle of “utility” (1:583). Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica, 4:828-32, esp. 831: 
“e montanis Sicilie Sarracenorum removimus incolatum, ubi plures christianos quam hodie 
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from the kingdom of Sicily along with the Franciscans, it is perhaps not too far- 
fetched to suggest that the Dominicans may have been involved not merely in 
the complaint against Frederick laxity in supporting their work of conversion, 
but also in spreading tales about his heretical views. Without evidence, we can 
go no further, but the references to Catharist beliefs are suggestive, since the 
Dominicans were particularly concerned about heresy. Gregory IX would 
certainly have given heed to accounts from this source. If the Dominicans 
were indeed the responsible parties, the reference to Frederick’s friendship with 
Muslims and his Muslim concubines may be explained as an effort to minimize 
their own failure to make progress in converting the Luceran Muslims. The 
use of these charges by Gregory IX in Ascendit de mari bestia may represent a 
further stage in the spread of this story from that found in the 1238 account 
in the Chronica Majora. 

The picture of Frederick as a precursor of modern tolerance is chiefly 
based on those accounts that describe him as a friend of Muslims. The 
period of negotiations leading up to his crusade and acquisition of Jerusalem 
produced a propaganda effort aimed at portraying him in a favorable light to 
the Muslims of Egypt and Syria. Although most of this material appears in 
Arabic sources, it represents an effort on his part to create a positive image 
of himself and a deliberate propaganda campaign on the part of the Sultan’s 
court to defend their own negotiations with the Emperor and the subsequent 
treaty. Frederick was chiefly concerned to depict himself in a favorable light to 
al-Kamil and the Muslims. He went to great lengths to impress Fakhr al-Din, 
al-Kamil’s chief emissary, with his friendship. Two letters, supposedly written 
by Frederick to Fakhr al-Din in 1229, strongly suggest the extent to which 
this propaganda was being carried on.'? These letters relate Frederick’s 
trouble with Pope Gregory IX, stemming from Gregory’s invasion of the 
kingdom of Sicily while he was abroad on crusade. The tone, as noted by 
Gabrieli, is couched in the language reserved for absent friends.'* Although 
these letters are forgeries, the sentiments they present are consistent with 
Frederick’s treatment of Fakhr al-Din, including his knighting of this 
Muslim ambassador. Given the details furnished in the letters, there may 
well have been some communication from Frederick to Fakhr al-Din that 
served as a model, though the original has now been lost. Even without 


insula predicta contineat, ipsorum iniquitas interemit, ipsos in media christianorum planitie 
collocantes, utilitatem hujusmodi sumus experti quod ad catholice fidei redeunt unitatem.” 


8 Francesco Gabrieli, ed. and trans., Arab Historians of the Crusades (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1969), 280-83. 


4. Gabrieli, Arab Historians, 281 n. 1. 
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that, they provide reason for presuming that Frederick was a source of 
propaganda aimed at showing him as a friend of Muslims."° 
Ibn Wasil furnishes an especially valuable account that reflects not merely 
Frederick’s own efforts but the arguments in favor of the treaty put forth by 
al-Kamil. 
The Sultan al-Malik al-Kamil maintained that if he broke with the emperor and 
failed to give him full satisfaction the result would be a war with the Franks in 
which the Muslims would suffer irreparably, and everything for which they were 
working would slip from their grasp. So he was in favor of satisfying the Franks 
with a disarmed Jerusalem and making a temporary truce with them. He could seize 
the concessions back from them later when he chose to. The amir Fakhr al-Din 
ibn al-Shaikh conducted the negotiations for him, and many conversations and 
discussions took place between them, during which the Emperor sent to al-Malik 
al-Kamil queries on difficult philosophic, geometric, and mathematical points, to 
test the men of learning at this court. The Sultan passed the mathematical questions 
on to Shaikh ‘Alam al-Din Qaisar, a master of that art, and the rest to a group of 
scholars, who answered them all. Then al-Malik al-Kamil and the Emperor swore to 
observe the terms of the agreement and made a truce for a fixed term." 


Thus, the Arabic sources shed light on the way in which Frederick presented 
himself as a friend of Muslims. But his propaganda, directed toward the 
Sultan and his emissary at the time of his crusade, had a negative impact 
among those Latins who were critical of his efforts. His activities came under 
particular scrutiny from the patriarch of Jerusalem, Gerold, whose letter to 
Pope Gregory reflected the negative aspects of Frederick’ policy.'’ On the 
other hand, it is evident that Frederick was playing a desperate game; he needed 
a success in order to counter his image as a reluctant crusader. The result was a 
propaganda coup for his critics. 

These Arabic sources were not known in the West during the Middle Ages; 
only Frederick’s own activities and propaganda, albeit in a rather distorted 
fashion, became part of the Latin historiographical tradition. For this reason, 
it is understandable that modern scholarship has tended to accept what has 
appeared to be independent evidence from Latin and Arabic sources of 
Frederick’s friendship with Muslims and his criticisms of his fellow Christians. 


Gabrieli, Arab Historians, 280. 

'© ~~ Quoted in Gabrieli, Arab Historians, 270. For other accounts see Sibt ibn al-Jauzi in 
Gabrieli, 273-5, and Ibn al-Furat, Ayyubids, Mamlukes and Crusaders, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1971), 
2:39. See also Michele Amari, Bibliotheca Arabo-Sicula, 2 vols. (Rome, 1880-81), 1:518-99; 
2:257-8, 262-3. 

"Van Cleve, Frederick II, 217; Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica, 3:102-10, esp. 
104. 
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The historiographical climate in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was well prepared to accept the view that there was widespread intolerance in 
the West, particularly among the hierarchy of the church. At the same time, 
it became increasingly fashionable to stress the tolerance found within Islam. 
Frederick thus appeared as an exceptional model of toleration. Clearly, in light 
of his treatment of Muslims in Sicily, he does not merit this prize. 

Modern writing on Frederick has continued to deal with the problem of his 
relations with the Muslims in a context determined by its focus on toleration. 
Quite recently, for example, David Abulafia, who has made important 
contributions toward a better understanding of Jewish, Muslim, Christian 
relations in this period, has argued against the proposition that Sicily should be 
characterized as an island of tolerance.'* Frederick’ relations with the Muslims, 
whether in Sicily or in his negotiations with al-Kamil, had little to do with 
toleration. They were guided by the principles of mecessitas and u#/4tas, which 
established the rationale for much of state policy in the thirteenth century. The 
moral dimension of necessitas and utilitas was based on the virtue of prudence, 
which formed an essential linchpin to governmental policy-making. Necessity 
impelled the ruler to cultivate friendship with Muslims; utility dictated that the 
value of friendship and co-operation with enemies be weighed against the needs 
of the community. The medieval view of tolerance recognized that practical 
considerations outweighed some religious objections. Modern scholarship has 
paid little attention to these principles and has largely ignored the circumstances 
that produced the Latin and Arabic sources on Frederick’ relations with 
Muslims. Noting their similarities of viewpoint, scholars have assumed that 
they reflect Frederick” attitudes and policies accurately. In fact, they reflect the 
success of his propaganda and the manner in which that ammunition was used, 
either by his Western critics to characterize him as disrespectful of Christian 
beliefs or by al-Kamil and his supporters to mitigate the effect of an unpopular 
treaty. 

Frederick II was not a prefiguration of homo folerans in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century tradition. Nor were Gregory IX, Gerold, and the mendicants 
models of intolerance. Moreover, Muslim toleration of the Dhimmi, the Jewish 
and Christian religious minorities, has been too long romanticized. In fact, 
Christian and Muslim views on religious minorities sprang from similar origins. 
Rather than providing evidence of the degrees of tolerance and intolerance in 
Western society and Islam the sources examined here give us a deeper insight 
into the manipulation of political and religious ideology for propaganda 
purposes in the thirteenth century. It is quite evident that all parties worked 


!8 Abulafia, “End of Muslim Sicily,” 103. 
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with and played on the popular attitudes of Christians and Muslims toward one 
another. Frederick was attempting at the very least to influence the attitudes 
of Muslim leaders at al- Kamil’s court in his favor, but some of his actions 
may have been directed to a larger audience. Sibt ibn al-Jauzi tells the story 
how Frederick entered the city of Jerusalem after the conclusion of the treaty 
and, in the Dome of the Rock, found a Christian priest, taking pieces of paper 
from some Franks. He struck the priest and cursed him for daring to violate 
the Dome of the Rock. If we accept the story as true, and it may be essentially 
accurate, it suggests that Frederick was sensitive to the problems of the Sultan 
and attempted to support him against his Muslim critics. That such support 
was welcome is evident from the prominence that it received in Arabic sources. 
Muslim public opinion was anti-Frankish and anti-Christian; this situation had 
to be countered by making Frederick an exception to the rule." 

In the West, there was also an effort to exploit anti-Muslim feeling, but the 
main thrust was not directed against the Muslims but against Frederick’ lack 
of religious commitment. It is perhaps not surprising that Matthew Paris, given 
his general attitude toward the papacy, was unwilling to take Frederick” critics 
at their own value. What is even more interesting is the fact that Thaddeus 
of Suessa, at the Council of Lyons in 1245, defended Frederick from the 
charge of heresy by maintaining that the policy pursued by the Emperor in his 
relations with the Muslims had been based on the virtue of prudence.” Such 
an argument must have been regarded as strong to have been brought up at 
this time. And, in fact, the policies of other western rulers in their dealings with 
the Muslims followed much the same principles. Frederick was more in the 
tradition of Richard Lionheart or Jaume the Conqueror than of Voltaire. The 
effort to cast him in the latter light has long obscured an interesting chapter in 
Latin-Muslim relations. 


ie Gabrieli, Arab Historians, 273-5. Sibt ibn al-Jauzi tells us that he preached a sermon 
in Damascus about the loss of Jerusalem. In it, he stated that “the road to Jerusalem is 
closed to the companies of pious visitors.” Certainly, this assertion, which is contrary to 
the treaty, must reflect the attitude of many Muslims opposed to the agreement reached 
between Frederick and al-Kamil. Ibn al-Furat, writing later in the thirteenth century, has 
a passage that reports on opposition at the court of the Sultan. This account is clearly 
anti-Western and shows none of the sympathy for Frederick found in earlier passages of 
the same source (Ayyubids, Mamlukes and Crusaders, 2:61—3). For a dramatic description of 
the triumphal feelings of Muslims after the battle of Hittin, see ‘Imad al-Din’s description 
of the killing of the Hospitallers and Templars (Gabrieli, Arab Historians, 138-9). Ibn al 
Furat’s chronicle suggests that the legends surrounding Frederick II continued to develop 
in some Muslim circles down to the time of King Louis [X’s crusade (Ayyubids, Mamlukes and 
Crusaders, 2:9-10, 39). 
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In the late summer of 1216, Jacques de Vitry, newly consecrated bishop of Acre, 
arrived in Genoa on his way to his new diocese in the Holy Land. As chance 
would have it, he arrived just as the Genoese were departing the city to attack a 
local castrum. In accordance with their custom, they commandeered the horses 
of the bishop and his party for their campaign. Jacques was, therefore, forced to 
remain in Genoa. He goes on to tell us that most of the men had left the city. 


However, the women remained in the city, and I did what I could in the meanwhile, 
for I preached the word of God to many women and a few men. Moreover, a 
multitude of wealthy and noble women received the sign of the cross: the burghers 
took my horses and I made their wives crusaders. For they were so fervent and 
devout that they hardly allowed me to rest from early morning until night, either 
wanting to hear words of edification from me or wishing to make their confessions. 
But after the citizens returned from the battle, they gave my horses back to me, and 
finding that the women and children had received the sign of the cross, and after 
they heard the word of preaching, they received the sign of the cross with great 
fervor and desire.! 
Jacques, one of the leading preachers of the period, had put his time to good use. 
No one who has read the sermons and exempla of Jacques de Vitry can doubt 
his abilities as a story-teller. But is there more in this brief narrative than a good 
joke on the Genoese? Can we, through the study of other sources, use it to 
understand better the role of women in the Fifth Crusade and perhaps thereby 
gain additional insight into the place of women in medieval society? I have 
already given a partial answer to these questions in my Anatomy of a Crusade. I 
propose here to probe more deeply the meaning behind Jacques” story. In so 
doing, I will attempt to expose the rich network of factors that made women 
especially important in the context of the Fifth Crusade. At the same time, I 
hope that this effort will also contribute to a better understanding of early 
thirteenth century women’s place in society.? 
When Innocent III announced his intention to summon a crusade in 1213, he 


1 Lettres de Jacques de Vitry, ed. R.B.C. Huygens (Leiden, 1960), p. 77. 

2 On the queens of Jerusalem see Bernard Hamilton, ‘Women in the Crusader States: the 
Queens of Jerusalem (1100-1190),”” in Medieval Women, ed. Derek Baker (Oxford, 1978), 
pp. 143-174. Cf. Maureen Purcell, “Women Crusaders: A Temporary Canonical 
Aberration?” in Principalities, Powers and Estates (Adelaide, 1979), pp. 57-64. 
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instructed crusade preachers to administer the vow to all, regardless of 
suitability. Those judged unsuitable for military service would be permitted to 
redeem their vows for a donation of money to be fixed according to their wealth 
and status. Innocent acted to take advantage of popular support for the 
crusading movement and to broaden the base of financial support for the 
crusade. At the same time, he extended the spiritual benefits of the crusade to 
those who were unable to participate in person. That women were one of the 
chief objectives of Innocent’s policy was apparent to contemporaries, some of 
whom objected to the administration of the vow to persons unsuitable for 
military service. Though there is no definite evidence, the omission of this 
injunction from Ad liberandam, promulgated at the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215, suggests that this criticism may have persuaded the pope to place less 
emphasis on this aspect of his plan. But the inclusion in Ad liberandam of a 
provision for the redemption of vows of unsuitable crusaders suggests that the 
program was still in force.* 

Jacques de Vitry followed the plan that Innocent III had outlined in 1213 in 
his preaching in Genoa. Taking advantage of the situation presented by the 
Genoese military involvement and the absence of most able-bodied men, he 
preached to the women and those unfit for war. He induced them to accept the 
cross and the obligations of crusaders. Jacques further reflects his consciousness 
of Innocent’s instructions in his statement that a “multitude of wealthy and 
noble women received the cross.” These were precisely the group best able to 
redeem their vows by substantial donations to the crusade. 

Jacques could hardly have found better conditions or a better place in which 
to carry out his preaching to women. Moreover, he was very well suited to the 
task. His statement that upper-class Genoese women were ‘‘fervent and devout” 
should be read against his own background among the Beguines and his close 
ties with Marie d’Oignies.5 He was, therefore, well aware of the involvement of 
women in the new spirituality of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
The preaching of the bishop of Acre opened to women of Genoa an opportunity 
for sharing in the spiritual benefits of the crusade, presented in terms of a 
sharing in the passion of Christ. At least, this inference seems reasonable in light 
of the themes found in contemporary sermon literature. The intimate ties 
between the early thirteenth century theology of the crusade and contemporary 
spirituality recognized by Innocent III formed a strong rationale for Jacques” 
preaching to the women of Genoa. But we can go further. Through a 
preliminary analysis of the position of middle- and upper-class women as 
revealed in Genoese notarial cartularies, we can lend greater precision to the 
words of the bishop. 


3 James M. Powell, Anatomy of a Crusade, 1213-122] (Philadelphia, 1986), pp. 20-21. 

4 Ibid, p. 46. 

5 Brenda M. Bolton, “Mulieres Sanctae,” in Women in Medieval Society (Philadelphia, 
1976), pp. 141-158, esp. pp. 145-147. 

6 Powell, Anatomy, pp. 55-56. 
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Genoese society in the early thirteenth century revolved around a relatively 
large number of families, who were deeply involved in commerce and the civic 
life of the city, but retained close ties with the neighboring villages and 
countryside in which many of them had deep roots. The notarial records show 
that Genoese women were fully integrated into both the economic and private 
aspects of this activity. They did not, save rarely, participate in public life. 
Exclusion from public life, however, did not mean total isolation. As much 
recent scholarship has shown, the church and religion often served as an outlet 
for their need and desire to participate in broader issues that affected their 
society.’ Their role was mediated by a male clergy, but still offered a scope for 
involvement that extended outside the domestic framework. The enthusiastic 
response with which Genoese women greeted Jacques de Vitry’s preaching of the 
crusade demonstrates the degree to which they felt involved in one of the major 
enterprises of the Latin West. Their reception of the cross is as close as we can 
come in sampling their attitude toward the crusade. Steven Epstein’s study of 
Genoese wills suggests that Jacques was correct in reporting the impact of his 
preaching. Of fifteen wills for the period, 1215-1221, containing legacies for the 
crusade, ten were drawn up by women, and eleven of the fifteen were redacted in 
1216.8 The impact of preaching of the crusade on this group seems to have been 
significant. 

Jacques de Vitry was impressed by the number of wealthy and noble women 
he met in the city. The notarial contracts show that Genoese women wielded 
considerable economic power in one of the most dynamic and prosperous cities 
of the western Mediterranean. The cartulary of Lanfranco, covering portions of 
the period from 1202-1225, has a total of five hundred and thirty-one 
commercial contracts, of which one hundred and twenty-two (23%) involve 
women.’ In an overwhelming number of cases, these women acted alone, 


7. Brenda M. Bolton (“Mulieres Sanctae,” pp. 141-158) emphasizes the desire of women to 
participate in the religious movement of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
For a more extended discussion, see Diane Owen Hughes, “Invisible Madonnas? The 
Italian Historiographical Tradition and the Women of Medieval Italy,” in Women in 
Medieval History and Historiography, ed. Susan M. Stuard (Philadelphia, 1987), pp. 25-57. 
For the discussion of Genoese women that follows, see Geo Pistarino, ‘La donna d’affari 
a Genova nel secolo XIII,” in Miscellanea di storia italiana e mediterranea per Nino 
Lamboglio (Genoa, 1978), pp. 157-169, which analyzes the notarial cartulary of 
Salomone, 1222-1226; and George Jehel, ‘“‘Le role des femmes et du milieu familial a 
Génes dans les activités commerciales au cours de la première moitié du XIIIe siècle,” 
Revue d'histoire économique et sociale 53 (1975), 193-215, which studies the place of 
women in notarial acts relating to North Africa, Spain, and Sicily in the early thirteenth 
century. 

8 Steven Epstein, Wills and Wealth in Medieval Genoa, 1150-1250 (Cambridge, Mass., 1984), 
pp. 187-189. 

9 Lanfranco (1202-1226), ed. H.C. Krueger and Robert L. Reynolds, 3 vols. (Genoa, 1951- 
53). On the role of women in business in late medieval cities, see Martha C. Howell, 
Women, Production and Patriarchy in Late Medieval Cities (Chicago, 1986). See also 
Hilmar C. Krueger, “Genoese Merchants, Their Partnerships and Investments, 1155- 
1164,” in Studi in onore di Armando Sapori 2 vols. (Milan, 1957), 1:257-272, and his 
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without their husbands in cases where they were married, or without the direct 
presence of tutors being noted in the contracts.!° Twenty-six per cent of these 
women were widows, thus illustrating the substantial role played by this group 
in the commercial life of the city.!! From the size of their investments, it is 
evident that Genoese women were important to the process of capital formation 
that provided the lifeblood of Genoese trade.!? Genoese commerce would have 
been severely handicapped had their money been diverted to more secure forms 
of investment. However, women were also active in real estate and in the 
borrowing and lending of money.!? Their investment pattern does not appear to 
differ significantly from their male counterparts, though their wealth was not so 
great and their numbers were certainly fewer. Historians often stress the 
exceptional cases of women directly involved in business or carrying on trade, 
either alone or with their husbands. Such cases certainly existed in Genoa. Bava 
di Pandulfo seems to have been a large-scale seller of hides, involved in local and 
international trade.!* One contract involves L. 100 Genoese, an enormous 
amount. Other women acted as factors, especially in local commerce.'° But the 
primary role of women was as investors. 

What were the sources of this wealth? In the cases of widows, dowries and 
inheritances were certainly important. Relatively modest dowries in the 
neighborhood of thirty to fifty pounds Genoese, were sufficient to provide 
income for small investments. Sales of real property also provided funds. But 
many women of the upper and middle class also possessed money that was not 
part of their dowries and which they could use for investment during the lifetime 
of their husbands.!9 At times, this money was invested in land. It was also used 
to provide dowries or a portion of a dowry for a daughter or even a niece or 
granddaughter. Genoese women, whether married or single, often had access to 


‘*Genoese Merchants, Their Associations and Investments, 1150-1230,” in Studi in onore 
di Amintore Fanfani, 6 vols. (Milan, 1962), 1:413-426. 

10 See, for example, the accomendatio to Bougie entered into on 20 April 1203, by Mabilia, 
the widow of Roggero Nozencio: Lanfranco, 1:158-159, 346. 

11 There are thirty-two commercial contracts made by widows in Lanfranco. Epstein (Wills, 
p. 230) notes the number of widows in Genoa. During the year 1202-1203 widows appear 
in sixteen per cent of all acts in which women are principals in the cartulary of Lanfranco. 

12. Adalasia, widow of Gambrio, invested L. 57 s. 9 in an accomendatio to Ceuta: Lanfranco, 
1:158-159, 346. Audana, widow of Supplicio invested L. 4 in an accomendatio to Corsica: 
Ibid., 1:53, 110; Aimelina, widow of Gerardo drappiere, L. 18:Ibid., 1:66, 139; Marchese, 
widow of Bonvassallo Bontello, L. 20:Ibid., 1:74, 155; Orecita, widow of Guglielmo 
Ameroso, L. 7, s. 3:Ibid., 1:74-75, 157; Imelda, widow of Arlodi Alessandria, s. 51:Ibid., 
1:79, 168; Maria, widow of Crollamente, L. 4:Ibid., 1:184, 408. 

13 Ibid., 1:94, 204-205, 1:112, 243-244; 1:219, 489; 1:202-203, 453. Examples are quite 
numerous. 

14 Ibid., 1:190, 423; 1:192, 429; 1:214, 477. 

15 Ibid., 1:115-116, 253; 1:169-170, 372. These involve husbands and wives as partners in 
commerce. For a woman acting alone cf. ibid., 2:312, 1672. Cf. also Guglielmo Cassinese, 
ed. Margaret W. Hall, Hilmar Krueger, Robert Reynolds, 2 vols. (Genoa, 1938), 1:221, 
554. 

16 Lanfranco, \:51, 172; 1:28-29, 57. For use of dowry funds for investment, cf. Guglielmo 
Cassinese, 1:277, 700; 1:130-131, 324; 1:131, 325; 1:133, 332. 
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liquid capital. In the case of married women, this money was a valuable asset 
that might be borrowed or used in a joint investment or to benefit children. 
Single women or widows also acted to benefit their families, but appear to have 
worked much more consciously to improve their own security. In a word, they 
seem to have behaved more like their male counterparts. It was just this 
similarity that made them important in the Genoese economy. They were a very 
evident and even aggressive economic force in the city. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Jacques de Vitry should have been struck by their wealth. 
Prosperity in Genoa was not limited to men. 

But the response of Genoese men to the preaching of the crusade, after their 
return from battle, was also enthusiastic. They, too, took the cross in large 
numbers. To what extent they may have been influenced in this by the previous 
decisions of their wives and female relatives is unclear. What seems most likely is 
that the crusade was popular among the Genoese upper classes at this time. Very 
probably, strong traditions of family participation in previous crusades as well 
as close commercial contacts with the Latin Kingdom, encouraged such a view 
and made for audiences receptive to the preaching of able preachers like Jacques 
de Vitry. As a stranger, the bishop would not be familiar with these factors. 
However, his insights into the place of women in Genoa, brief as they are, forma 
valuable clue to a better understanding of the implementation of one aspect of 
Innocent III’s crusade planning. The income from the redemption of vows taken 
by women was sufficiently important to be mentioned in a letter of Pope 
Honorius III to Archbishop Simon of Tyre, his legate in France, in April 1217.!7 

The approach taken by Jacques de Vitry in Genoa had already been used by 
Cardinal Robert Courcon in his legation to France from 1213 to 1215.!8 Robert’s 
preaching, and that of his aides, provoked criticism that suggests that numerous 
women took the crusade vow. The prominence of women in this context raises 
the question whether the position of Genoese women was unique or merely 
different in degree from that of upper class women elsewhere. While caution is 
needed, it seems reasonable to suggest that women may have possessed a larger 
proportion of disposable income and liquid assets than did males of the 
comparable classes. Of course, the actual amounts of such money were 
considerably smaller. While we have dealt here with their economic role in the 
financing of the crusade, we ought also to suggest that economic historians 
attempt studies of the impact of such patterns in economic development. 

But important as this economic contribution of women to the crusade was, we 
ought not to lose sight of another aspect of Jacques de Vitry’s story. The women 
of Genoa appear in a rather different light than the wives of crusaders in the 
canonistic texts studied by Professor Brundage or those described in the sermons 
and exempla of the period.!° Oliver Scholasticus tells the story of a woman about 


17 Regesta Honorii Papae III, ed. Petrus Pressutti, 2 vols. (Rome, 1888-95; repr. Hildesheim, 
1978), 1:93, 529. 

18 Powell, Anatomy, p. 35. 

19 James A. Brundage, “The Crusader’s Wife: A Canonistic Quandary,” Studia Gratiana 12 
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to bear a child, whose husband had taken the cross. At the onset of labor, she 
became so ill that it seemed she would die. But Oliver told her: “If you will agree 
to my advice and permit your husband to fight for Christ, you will be freed from 
this imminent danger without pain.” The woman agreed and was delivered “al- 
most without pain.’’?° Genoese women appear more as promoters of the 
crusade than as obstacles in the way of their husbands’ departure. This seeming 
discrepancy raises the question of the degree of women’s commitment and the 
full extent of their role in the crusade. It is one thing to redeem a vow for cash, 
quite another to support a husband in his decision to go on crusade or even to 
make the journey oneself. 

The number of women identified as having taken vows is too small to provide 
a basis for statistical research. However, it seems that few women undertook the 
arduous journey to the East without the company of husbands or male relatives. 
Catherine Berthoudus, daughter-in-law of the Lord of Malines, Walter 
Berthoudus, accompanied her husband, Aegidius, and was present in Damietta 
when her father-in-law drew up his testament.?! Also, Guilletta, wife of Barcellus 
Merxadrus of Bologna, was present under similar circumstances.?? Lecia, the 
mother of William, and Marriotta, his daughter, must have accompanied this 
Yorkshireman on crusade, though it is not clear to which of the Yorkshire 
Williams they belonged.?3 Vallete, wife of Jordanus of Cuzol was apparently in 
the East, but it is unclear whether her husband was also there.?4 Maria, the wife 
of Rainerius Flates of Foigny, took the crusading vow along with her husband, 
but it is uncertain that they went on crusade.?5 Marguerite, the niece of King 
John of Jerusalem, was obviously with her uncle and other relatives.?6 Thus of 
nine women known to have taken the crusading vow, only two may have 
traveled without family, and in one of these cases, the context in the charter 
suggests that she may have been related to others present on the same occasion. 

In the light of this evidence, we might suggest that Eleanor of Acquitaine was 
exceptional, if at all, only for a part of her activities while on crusade, but not for 
the fact that she accompanied her husband. On the face of it, this explanation 
would seem a solution to the dilemma confronted by Professor Brundage’s 
crusader’s wife. But this paper supports another set of circumstances. What 
about wives who wished to go on crusade? Or, indeed, what about any woman 
who desired to fulfill her vow in this way? Did women choose to go on crusade 
to protect their marriages? Ought we to limit our understanding of this issue by 


(1967), 425-442; Id., ‘The Crusader’s Wife Revisited,” Studia Gratiana 14 (1967), 241- 
252; Powell, Anatomy, pp. 59-63. 

20 Powell, Anatomy, p. 61; Reinhold Réhricht, Testimonia minora de quinto bello sacro 
(Osnabrtick, 1968), pp. 171-172. 

21 Powell, Anatomy, p. 82 and Appendix 2, p. 217. 

22. Ibid, p. 229, 

23. Ibid., p. 233. 

24 Ibid., p. 245. 

25 Ibid., p. 233. 

26 Ibid. 
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the canonists’ concern about sexual mores? Important as that issue undoubtedly 
was, it seems totally inadequate to comprehend the role of women within the 
structure of the medieval family. That family was not so tightly bound by 
romance or by sexual mores as it was by societal needs. Examples from the 
Genoese commercial contracts show that wives either stayed at home or traveled 
with their husbands depending on their particular economic roles in the family 
business.?? Of course, ages of children and similar considerations also entered in. 
Nevertheless, women did travel on business. Likewise, we must not assume that 
women who went on crusade were merely companions. In fact, they too went to 
fulfill their vows by carrying on important functions. If we look at the evidence 
from the Fifth Crusade, we may have to reconsider the idea that women were 
necessarily “‘unsuitable crusaders.” 

Previous historians have focused enough on prostitution and drunkenness in 
the crusaders’ camps. They have generally overlooked both the clerical nature of 
the sources that inveigh against such things and the particular circumstances in 
which such references are made—most often, on the eve of battle or during 


‘times of stress. On the other hand, the important role of women in the logistics 


of the military camps has been overlooked. Some local women, bot ristian 
and Muslim, were employed in tasks such as grinding corn for the army, but 
women as well as men were in charge of the markets that sold fresh fish and 
vegetables to the crusaders.28 Women also served as guards in the camps and 
were charged with carrying their weapons under pain of excommunication. 
Women shared in the booty.?? When Muslims broke into the crusader lines to 
relieve the siege of Damietta, it was the women of the camp who killed those 
who escaped the army.3° There is some evidence to suggest that they helped to 
tend the sick and wounded. Finally, the organization of the city of Damietta, 
after its capture, suggests that provisions were made for an enduring settlement 
that would include crusaders and their wives.3! None of this suggests that there 
was not a differentiation of male and female roles. Quite the contrary, some 
tasks were definitely allocated to women. But the typology of roles assigned to 
medieval women does not easily lend itself to modern systems of classification, 
and certainly not on the basis of this very limited list. 

More importantly, there were some women who responded to the summons 
by preachers like Jacques de Vitry and Robert Courgon, who did not choose to 
redeem their vows. Some may have been fervent and devout women of Genoa, 
motivated by piety as were the husbands and other relatives. Others may thereby 
have expressed their place within their families, going on crusade as an extension 
of that role. A few were women of business, selling to the troops the necessities 


27 Guglielmo Cassinese, 1:186, 469. Wives often acted for husbands who were abroad: Ibid., 
1:201-202, 506; Lanfranco, 2:249-250, 1510. 

28 Powell, Anatomy, p. 142 and 162. 

29 Ibid., p. 166. 

30 Ibid., p. 161. 

31 Ibid., pp. 163, 187. 
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of life. Whether the crusade represented for them an opportunity for adventure, 
a chance for gain, or zeal for religion, they probably had much in common with 
their male counterparts, with whom they risked illness and even death. 

The brief and somewhat elusive picture of devout Genoese women taking the 
cross presented by Jacques de Vitry stands at odds with much that has been 
written previously regarding the role of women in the crusade. Of course, the 
circumstances of the Fifth Crusade were rather different from those that had 
gone before. That should restrain any tendency toward overgeneralization. But 
the picture of enthusiastic support for the crusade that Jacques gives us seems 
well confirmed from other evidence, as does the rationale for his decision to 
preach to the women of Genoa during the absence of their husbands and male 
relatives. Jacques was obviously aware of aspects of the place of women in his 
age that we can piece together only painfully and in a fragmentary fashion. 
Behind his humorous statement, ‘The burghers took my horses and I made their 
wives crusaders,” lay an insight into the relation of medieval men and women 
that largely escapes the modern imagination. The equation is subtle, but not 
unflattering to women, as we moderns might think. Rather it expressed a scale of 
values based on fundamental worth within a social structure that we can only 
dimly penetrate. 








Frederick II, the Hohenstaufen, and the 
Teutonic Order in the Kingdom of Sicily 


The origins and the early history of the Teutonic Order have been the subject 
of numerous studies, including recent work by Marie-Luise Favreau-Lilie, 
Dieter Wojtecki, and Udo Arnold. Their attention has been attracted by the 
difficult problem of the connections between the Order and the German 
hospitals in Jerusalem and Acre, the constitutional development of the Order, 
and its growth in Germany.! Although Kurt Forstreuter has written extensively 
on the Order in the Mediterranean, like them, he has given relatively little 
attention to relations between Frederick II and the Teutonic Order in the 
kingdom of Sicily. Even the biographers of Frederick, who have dealt in detail 
with the relationship between Frederick II and the Master of the Order, 
Hermann of Salza, have been chiefly content to describe the importance of 
Hermann’s role in Frederick’s crusade and in his relations with the papacy 
without focusing directly on the kingdom of Sicily. 

Yet this neglect does not arise from the unimportance of the Order in the 
kingdom nor of the kingdom in the history of the Order. On the contrary, there 
is ample evidence in Mongitore’s classic work on thefChurch of the Magione 
in Palermo, one of the most important houses of the Order in Sicily, fhe Order’s 


1 M.-L. Favreau, Studien des Friihgeschichte des deutschen Ordens (Stuttgart, 1974); D. Wojteckl, 
‘Der deutschen Orden unter Friedrich II’, in Probleme um Friedrich II, ed. J. Fleckenstein 
(Sigmaringen, 1974), pp. 187-224. In this article, Wojtecki focuses on the development of the 
Order in Germany. More recently, Udo Arnold has discussed the origin and early history of the 
Order in ‘Entstehung und Fruhzeit des Deutschenordens’, in Die geisthichen Ritterorden Europas, 
ed. by J. Fleckenstein and M. Hellmann (Sigmaringen, 1980), pp. 81-107. These works are also 
valuable for their extensive bibliographical notes. 

2 K. Forstreuter, Der deutsche Orden am Mittelmeer (Bonn, 1967). 

3 A. Mongitore, Monumenta Historica Sacrae Domus Mansionis SS Trinitatis Militaris Ordinis Theu- 
tonicorum Urbis Panormi (Palermo, 1721). Forstreuter, p. 110, characterizes the list of charters of 
the Magione by V. Mortillaro, E/enco cronologico delle antiche pergamene pertinenti al reale chiesa della 


From The Military Orders: Fighting for the Faith and Caring for the Sick, ed. Malcolm Barber. Copyright 
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central role in the life of the kingdom. Likewise, on the mainland, the Order 
centred its activities initially on its house in Barletta, under a grant from the 
Emperor Henry VI, but spread to other places soon after.* In order to explain 
the growth of the Order in Sicily, there has been a general tendency to combine 
evidence of Hermann of Salza’s relations with Frederick with a general 
impression that the prosperity of the Order in the kingdom of Sicily was a product 
of this personal tie. On the basis of a study of materials relating to the kingdom, 
the present paper suggests that this view is too facile. It distorts the position 
of the Order and its Master and ignores the circumstances that obtained in the 
kingdom in the period prior to Frederick II’s crusade. 

Within the kingdom of Sicily, it has been argued, the Order benefited from 
strong support by the Emperor Henry VI and the Empress Constance. In a 
charter of 20 May 1197, Henry VI granted and confirmed the hospital of St 
Thomas, which had been built by the Order, to the brethren of the Hospital 
of the Germans in Jerusalem.® In July, Henry and Constance granted the 

_ church of Santa Trinita in Palermo, with all its properties and other rights, to 
the brethren of the Teutonic Order.® This church, popularly known as the 
Magione, had been endowed by Matthew of Ajello, the Chancellor of King 
William II, for the Cistercians. Mongitore indicates that the Cistercians were 
ejected from the church by Henry VI for favouring Tancred against the claims 
of his wife, Constance.’ His charter, however, makes it clear that the grant to 
the Teutonic Order was made at its request. Moreover, Henry’s chancery 
inserted into the grant the phrase sa/vo mandato et ordinatione nostra et heredum 
nostrorum, which made it contingent on a possible future decision by the 
Crown. While it is clear that Henry and Constance were favourably disposed 
to the Teutonic Order, these two grants do not justify the view that they took 
the initiative in supporting it. On the contrary, the evidence shows that the 
leaders of the Order in Barletta and in Palermo seized the initiative to secure 
royal support. The Order also sought and obtained support from the burghers 
of Palermo, as grants by Constantinus dictus marmorarius and Robertus quidam 
Faber indicate. ‘These were both made to Gerard, Master of the house of the 

- Teutonic Order at Santa Trinità. Constantine had two houses and a business, 
whose accounts he made over to the Order for collection.2 Robert seems to 
have been a man of considerable wealth, with houses and property in Palermo 





Magione (Palermo, 1858) as almost unusable owing to numerous gaps in the documentation and 
other errors. Mongitore drew on the archives of the Magione and also used two manuscripts now 
in the Archivio di Stato della Catena, Palermo, Ms 6, fourteenth century, papal privileges for the 
‘Teutonic Order, and Ms 7, seventeenth century, chiefly royal and papal privileges for the Magione. 
Each bears the title, Tabulario della Magione, assigned by the archivist. 

4 Regesta Imperii IV, new edn (Graz and Cologne, 1951-53), no. 593, p. 240; Forstreuter, 
pp. 124-6. 

5 Regesta Imperii IV, 3, no. 593, p. 240; no. 601, p. 243; no. 709, p. 272; no. 707, p. 276. 

° Mongitore, pp. 13-14; Regesta Imperi IV, no. 601, p. 243. 

7 Mongitore, p. 12. 

8 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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and in the country.” Neither had heirs. These charters provide evidence that 
Gerard as Master of the Order in Palermo was very active in promoting the 
interests of the Magione. 

Moreover, the leadership of the Order at Palermo and Barletta pursued their 
interests with the same vigour during the minority of Frederick II, not only 
seeking confirmation of earlier grants but obtaining additional gifts. In a word, 
the activities of the Teutonic Order in the kingdom of Sicily during the 
minority of Frederick were similar to those of other ecclesiastical institutions, 
seeking to ensure their possessions during a period of instability and even trying 
to gain some advantage from the circumstances of the period. Thus, Frederick’s 
charter of December 1202, commemorates the generosity of his parents and 
makes a grant of the casale Meserelle in tenimentis cephale cum molendino et perti- 
nentits suis ... in consideration of the honesty and religion of the Holy Hospital 
of St Mary of the Germans in Jerusalem pro animabus felicium parentuum nostrum 
domini imperatoris et domine imperatricis bone memorie.!® However, the same 
formula is found in a renewal of a privilege for the Hospitallers in October 1209 
— a good indication that the formulae in these charters were typical products 
of the chancery during Frederick’s minority.!! The number of grants to the 
Teutonic Order, however, does seem to have exceeded that to the Hospitallers 
and the Templars. The former had enjoyed considerable support from the 
Normans and had their privileges confirmed by Constance and later by 
Frederick, but there is little evidence of additional support for them, or for 
the Templars, during the minority. On the other hand, the grant to the 

eutonic Order discussed above added a provision for a tax exemption on goods 
imported, sold or exported from the kingdom by the oriali his grant was 
not unusual — the other Orders had it — but it shows that thé Teutonic Order 
continued to pursue its interests aggressively and had, perhaps already during 
the minority of Frederick, developed a policy of seeking parity with the Hos- 
pitallers and Templars in the kingdom of Sicily. 

That this was the case seems to be confirmed from a renewal of another charter 
of Henry VI in October 1204, for the brethren of the Hospital of St Thomas 
of Barletta, to which lands from the royal domain were added.!* Another 
renewal for the Magione, in 1205, of the charter Dignitas regia, already renewed 
in 1202, contained an added grant of 


omnes villanos casalis Politii ubicumque sunt et terram que est prope domum Sancte Trinitatis 
que dicitur Hartilgidie et aliam terram in qua fuit Masara, que est inter jardinum predicte 
Sancte Trinitatis et murum civitatis nostri Panormi in loco qui dicitur Alza. 


? Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

10 Historia diplomatica Friderici II, ed. J.L.A. Huillard-Bréholles, 6 vols in 12 with Introduction, 
1 (Paris, 1852-61); repr. Turin, 1963, pp. 95-7. 

ll Acta Imperi, ed. G. Winkelmann, 2 vols, 1 (Innsbruck, 1880-85), no. 134, p. 112; see, also, 
no. 95, p. 85, June 1206. 

12 Historia diplomatica, 1, pp. 110-12 
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In this instance, the Order was taking the opportunity to round out its holdings 
near the church.!* In September 1206, when Frederick was still only twelve 
years old, Gerard, Master of the domus Sancte Trinitatis in Palermo secured the 
right to a fishing boat for use in the port of Palermo and the surrounding sea 
without paymentof taxes. 14 This mention of Gerard provides further evidence 
that these grants were not merely the result of royal favour but were actively 
sought Frederick was not in control of his own chancery at this time] Whatever 
favour the Order may have enjoyed at this time from the Hohenstaufen in 
Germanyfitis difficult to make the case that its growth in the kingdom of Sicily 
during thé minority of Frederick was the result of ties to the ruling house} 
Even after Frederick left the kingdom of Sicily in 1212 to obtain the German 
, crown, he granted a charter that had been requested by the hospital of St Thomas 
in Barletta.!{Tn a grant made at Nuremberg in December 1216, he granted 
the Order a house in Brindisi that had once belonged to Admiral Margaritus 
who had led the Sicilian fleet in the defence of Tyre at the time of the Third 
cnet? But the strongest evidence that the Order had been pursuing a 
deliberat@*policy of seeking parity with the other Orders comes from a charter 
granted by Frederick on 24 June 1217. Its opening words are revealing. 


By the devoted petitions of Master Hermann and the Brethren of the Hospital 
of St Mary and the house of the Germans in Jerusalem, approving by the royal 
clemency, in support and to the profit of the same house and brethren, [we 
concede] the liberties, customs, and all the rights, to which the Knights of the 
Temple and the Hospital of St John in Jerusalem have been privileged in our 
kingdom of Sicily.!7 


Up to this time, the Teutonic Order had contented itself with improving its 
economic position. Now, it attained, at least in general terms, a similar status 
to the other Orders. This concession was especially valuable given the strong 
favour which had been shown to the Hospitallers under the Norman kings. 
There is a possible explanation for the willingness of Frederick to accede 
to Hermann’s petition. Following his attendance at the Fourth Lateran Council 
in 1215, Hermann journeyed to Palermo, where he met Frederick’s queen, 
Constance of Aragon, and escorted her, with their son Henry, to Germany.'8 
It was in December 1216, that Frederick first mentioned Hermann ina charter 
in which he granted the Order 150 ounces of gold sari a year from the income 
of Brindisi in excambium cujusdam tenimenti that Frederick had received from 
the Order in Germany. Most probably, this exchange was undertaken at the 


13 Ibid., 1, pp. 95-7. 

14 Ibid., 1, pp. 121-2. 

15 Acta Imperii, 1, no. 121 pp. 106-7. 

16 Ibid., 1, no. 141, pp. 119. 

!7 Ibid., 1, no. 145, pp. 121-2. 

18 W. Cohn, Hermann von Salza (Bresslau, 1930), pp. 19-21. 
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request of Hermann and was in the interest of the Order.!? The importance 
of this charter is strongly suggested by the fact that the Order took the trouble 
to have it confirmed by Pope Honorius III in March 1218.2° At the same time, 
the brethren secured confirmation of another charter of Frederick, which had 
granted the Order 200 ounces of sari from the income of Messina.?! These con- 
firmations are noteworthy because they represent substantial incomes and they 
are among the very few grants to the Order that appear in the register of Pope 
Honorius III. This is surprising given the very large number of papal privileges 
obtained from Honorius by the Order.23 While the role of Hermann of Salza 
in securing these grants can certainly be used to sustain the argument that he 
was a personage of increasing influence at the imperial court, his desire for papal 
confirmations of these charters raises a question about the degree of trust that 
existed in the relationship between Frederick and the Order.?4 The very 
magnitude of these grants, combined with a concern that Frederick might alter 
his policy toward the Order in the future, may well have persuaded Hermann 
of Salza to seek support from the papal curia. 

In fact, there are signs that 1219 marked a change in the relations between 
Frederick and the military orders in the kingdom of Sicily. The Teutonic Order 
joined others from the Kingdom of Sicily in seeking re-confirmations of charters 
that Frederick had confirmed during his minority and of grants he had made 
during his minority. Hermann of Salza had already departed on crusade to the 
East by this time. Whether his absence affected the concerns of his brethren 
in Italy is impossible to say. What is evident is that, beginning in February 
1219, a number of charters from the Order in the kingdom were presented for 
confirmation. There is no indication that these were anything but routine acts 
of the imperial chancery. Nor is there any explanation of why they were 
presented to the court at this time. The charters in question were Dignitas regia, 
now swelled with the grants made during the minority, namely Mesere//a and 


19 Historia diplomatica, 1, pp. 488-90. Hermann is mentioned but his role is not clear. 

20 Regesta Honorii III, ed. P. Pressutti, 2 vols, 1 (Rome, 1888-95), no. 1173, pp. 195-6, 22 March, 
1218. 

21 Historia diplomatica, 1, pp. 510-11. This grant was also confirmed by Honorius III, Reg. Hon. 
III, 1, no. 1172, p. 195, 21 March, 1218. 

22 For another confirmation of a charter of Frederick II, see Reg. Hon. III, 1, no. 2123, p. 351, 
25 June, 1219. On 1 February 1220 the Master and brethren obtained a confirmation of Frederick 
II’s earlier confirmation of the grant of the church of the Magione in Palermo to the Order by 
Henry VI and Constance. Reg. Hon. III, 1, no. 2318, p. 385, 1 February 1220. However, this document 
was not put into Honorius’s register. It is printed in Mongitore, p. 30. 

23 Most of these were granted between late 1220 and early 1222. Reg. Hon. III, 1, no. 2440, pp. 
491-565. These documents form the bulk of the letters of Honorius III in Palermo. Archivio di 
Stato della Catena, Ms 6 and most have been printed in Tabulae Ordinis Teutonici, ed. E. Strehlke 
(Berlin, 1869; repr. Toronto, 1975), pp. 272-340. 

24 Cohn, pp. 26-7. 
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Meserella and the villanos Politii, Quod sacrosanctis ecclestis, which granted 
freedom from taxes for a single fishing boat in Palermo, and Cum ad nostre 
cumulum, which entrusted the leper hospital of St John in Palermo to the 
domus Sancte Trinitatis in Palermo.” This last grant was made specifically to 
Brother Gerard, Master of the Magione. This mention of Gerard, who had played 
a leading role in securing grants for the Magione during F'rederick’s minority, 
suggests he was still active in protecting his house from loss.” 

Perhaps Gerard also figured in a more significant effort undertaken at Goslar 
in July 1219. The imperial chancery issued a confirmation of the charter of Henry 
VI and Constance, Adezerni regni, which had granted possession of the Magione 
and exemption from port taxes to the Teutonic Order.?” As we have already 
noted, the charter granted by Henry and Constance had contained a clause of 
reservation, sa/vo mandato et ordinatione nostra et heredum nostrorum, perhaps arising 
from the manner in which the church had been taken from the Cistercians, 
Frederick’s confirmation did not take the form of a re-issue of Ad eterni regni. 
The new charter, Regia serenitas clementia, contained, however, the same clause 
of reservation that had been in the original.*® The reason for seeking this con- 
firmation is evident since, later in the same month, the Palermitan brethren 
obtained a charter to protect them against the molestations of royal tax collectors 
in Palermo.”? This letter refers to these acts as taken contrary to the grant made 
by Henry VI and Constance and confirmed by Frederick, which seems to refer 
to Ad eterni regni.° In fact, however, there is no evidence of any previous con- 
firmation of Ad eterni regni by Frederick before July 1219. On the other hand, 
there had been efforts to protect the privileges of the Order which did not refer 
to this grant in specific terms.5! The degree of concern within the Order at 
this time may also be measured by the fact that it sought and obtained a papal 
confirmation of Regia serenitas clementia on 1 February 1220.*? Clearly, there 
were uncertainties in the minds of the members of the Order and they resolved 
these by waging a campaign for protection of their position on two fronts. As 


25 For Dignitas regia, see Historia diplomatica, 1, 586-8, Hagenau, February 1219; for Quod sacro- 


sanctis ecclestis, see ibid., 1, 588-90, Hagenau, February 1219; for Cum ad nostre cumulum, see ibid., 
1, 590-91, Hagenau, February 1219. 

26 Ibid., 1, pp. 590-91. 

27 Mongitore, pp. 13-14; Huillard-Bréholles, 1, pp. 651-3. 

28 Historia diplomatica, 1, p. 652: ... salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra et heredum nostrorum ... 

29 Ibid., 1, pp. 653-4. 

5 Ibid., 1, p. 653: Fratres ... conquesti sunt quod doanerii et cabelloti contra privilegia domini 
imperatonis felias memone patris nostri sibi indulta et a nobis confermata, frequenter in civitate nostra Panormi 
[tpsos] indebite molestant. 

31 See, for example, the charter of 24 June 1217 which granted the Teutonic Order the same 
privileges in the kingdom as those possessed already by the Templars and Hospitallers: (Acta /mperii, 
1, no. 145, pp. 121-2. 

32 Reg. Hon. III, 1, no. 2318, p. 385; Mongitore, p. 30. 
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the date for Frederick II’s imperial coronation loomed closer, there seems to 
have been mounting pressure to secure confirmations of earlier charters.33 

Frederick’s return to the kingdom of Sicily in November 1220 and his 
summons of the Diet of Capua in December provides a probable explanation 
for the events of the preceding year. The decisions taken at Capua, particu- 
larly the Lex de resignandis privilegiis, must have required a period of preparation, 
and rumours about the actions to be taken on Frederick’s return to the kingdom 
probably aroused the concerns of his south Italian subjects. The Lex de resignandis 
privilegus was directed against those who had used the turmoils of the late 
Norman period and the minority to enhance their positions at the expense of 
«the Crown. It affected not only the nobility and the Italian maritime powers 
that had grown strong in the kingdom in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, but the large ecclesiastical landholders as well. As one of the major 
beneficiaries of royal largess under Henry VI and Constance, as well as during 
Frederick’s minority, the Teutonic Order faced a potentially difficult situation. 

The law on the revocation of privileges set the Order on a course of renewed 
negotiations, made difficult to follow because of the absence of clues found 
in others of Frederick’s charters at this time. The charters of the Order 
confirmed in Germany were not burdened with the clause, sa/vo mandato et 
ordinatione nostra, and the brethren in the Kingdom of Sicily did not present 
charters for reconfirmation immediately on Frederick’s return to Sicily. In the 
case of the Abbey of Montevergine, on the other hand, it has been easy to trace 
the path of negotiations because of the royal chancery’s employment of the 
reservation clause in its charters.°* Likewise, in a charter confirmed on 11 June 
1221 for the monastery of S. Maria de Valle Josaphat, which had close ties to 
Jerusalem and the crusade, there is a specific mention that the charter had been 
presented in accordance with the requirements of the law on privileges.* 
However, when the Teutonic Order presented a series of charters for confir- 
mation in April 1221, no clauses of reservation were inserted, although the timing 
indicates that they were being handed in as a result of this legislation. 

The privileges presented for confirmation in Otranto at this time were not 
merely for the Magione, but for the Order as a whole. Moreover, Hermann of 
Salza and the pope were involved in these negotiations. In Per presens scriptum, 
Frederick noted the special relationship of the Teutonic Order to his parents 
and took it fully under his imperial protection, confirming all the privileges it 
held from his parents and from himself.*° With this letter, Frederick in effect 


33 See the charter of Montevergine, May 1219 in Historia diplomatica, 1, pp. 631-3, which shows 
that the concerns of the Teutonic Order were shared by the monks and Abbot of Montevergine. 
See, also, J.M. Powell, ‘Frederick II and the Church in the Kingdom of Sicily’, Church History, 30 
(1961), pp. 28-34. 

34 Powell, ‘Frederick II’, pp. 28-34. 

35 Acta Imperi, 1, no. 228, pp. 210-11. 

36 Historia diplomatica, 2, 156-7. 
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exempted the Order from the Lex de resignandis privilegiis. He also confirmed 
various other grants. In one of several versions of /nter aha pietatis, granted to 
the Order in April 1221, he confirmed Henry VI’s grant of Mesagne at the request 
of Hermann.>” One of the most interesting of the new charters was a new issue 
of Cum ad nostre cumulum, which had been granted to Gerard in 1219 a 
Hagenau, but was now specifically granted to Hermann and the Order.*® This 
charter, which had turned the leprosarium of St John in Palermo over to the 
Order, was actually a new grant containing no mention of the grant to Gerard, 
suggesting that itwas the product of the negotiations we have been attempting 
to trace. In another issue of a charter /nter alia pietatis, at this time, Frederick 
confirmed the possessions, rights, and liberties of the Teutonic Order in the 
kingdom.’ Again, this was done at the behest of Hermann of Salza. He also 
secured the confirmation of the charter which had granted the house of 
Margaritus in Brindisi to the Order.*? 

At Catania, in December 1221, the process culminated in the grant of two 
charters specifically for the Teutonic Order, one employing the formula /nter 
alta pietatis, which clarified and reconfirmed all the grants of Frederick’s pre- 
decessors and which settled the issue of port taxes; and the other, by which 
Frederick petitioned Honorius III to grant the Order the sàme status as that 
given to the Hospitallers and the Templars.*! In fact, the papacy was already 
moving in this direction. In January 1221, Honorius III had granted the 
Teutonic Order the same liberties and immunities accorded to the other two 
orders. Throughout this period, privilege after privilege flowed from the papal 
chancery to implement this decision.4 

Gone now were the days of uncertainty and hesitation that had marked the 
early years of the Order in the kingdom of Sicily and threatened its position 
even after the influence of Hermann of Salza began to make itself felt at the 
imperial court. The efforts of Gerard, Master of the house of Sancta Trinità 
in Palermo, had played a critical role in developing the position of the Order 
in Sicily, just as others had worked at Brindisi to ensure a foundation for its 
work there. Certainly, we cannot detract from the importance of Hermann of 
Salza, whose interventions on behalf of the Order in 1219 and later were 
crucial to the success of the negotiations that won Frederick’s warm support 
for it by 1221. But that achievement was the culmination of years of labour by 
others on behalf of the Order in the kingdom of Sicily, during which some of 
the risks taken might well have led to a different outcome. The traditional view 
of the Hohenstaufen as patrons of the Order has much truth in it, but it seems 


37 Ibid., 2, pp. 163-5. 

38 Ibid., 2, pp. 165-6. 

39 Acta Imperii, 1, no. 219, pp. 202-3. 

4 Ibid., 1, no. 220, pp. 204-5. 

4! Historia diplomatica, 2, pp. 226-8; 224-5. 

42 Tabulae Ordinis Teutonici, pp. 272-340; Favreau, pp. 81-82. 
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also to have been carefully fostered by the Order in its own interest. Frederick 
himself undoubtedly knew even before 1221, however, that he was not so much 
erecting a monument to his ancestors as he was recognizing valuable services 
rendered to him by Hermann of Salza. 
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Innocent III and Alexius INI: a crusade plan 
that failed 


Lothar of Segni became pope under the name Innocent III during a time 
of crisis in the history of the crusades. As a young man, he had experienced, 
even if only in a minor role, the deep sense of loss that followed on the 
victorious campaigns of Saladin in 1187. He also knew the frustration that 
followed on the great promise of the Third Crusade. The death of Frederick 
Barbarossa, the early return of Philip Augustus, and the failure of Richard 
I to take Jerusalem were to stay with him during his entire pontificate. 
Some have gone so far as to suggest that his own plans for the crusade were 
shaped by this earlier experience to the degree that he did not look to the 
crowned heads of the west to lead the crusade.’ But the political situation 
at the beginning of his pontificate hardly favoured such participation. The 
German king, Henry VI, had only recently died and was soon followed 
in death by his wife, Constance of Sicily. His son and heir, Frederick, was 
only four years old. Henry” brother Philip of Swabia claimed the German 
throne, but Constance had moved to safeguard the kingdom of Sicily for 
her son. Neither Richard of England nor Philip of France showed any 
intention of going on crusade for a second time. The divisions between 
them still burned deep in their souls. True, Innocent looked to lesser rulers, 
like King Emmicho of Hungary, to take part, but they did not command 
the same respect as the great kings of the west. Helmut Roscher went so far 
as to suggest that Innocent himself lacked a plan and was perhaps reluctant 
to summon a new crusade, but that view has found almost no support. 
The present essay suggests a somewhat different view. While Innocent III 
was committed to a new crusade, he remained open to various possibilities. 


' E. H. McNeal and R. L. Wolff, ‘The Fourth Crusade’, in HC 2: 153-85, esp. p. 154; and more 
recently, D. E. Queller and T. F. Madden, The Fourth Crusade: The Conquest of Constantinople, 2nd 
edn (Philadelphia, Pa, 1997), p. 1. 

* H. Roscher, Papst Innocenz III und die Kreuzziige, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 
21 (Gottingen, 1969), pp. 51-2. On Innocent’s commitment to the crusade, see J. S. C. Riley-Smith, 
The Crusades: A Short History (London, 1987), p. 120. 
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He was, as Luchaire called him, a realist.3 Some might even call him an 
opportunist. 


When the Byzantine emperor Alexius III sent an embassy to him shortly 
after his election to congratulate him and to invite him to send a legation 
to Constantinople, Innocent responded enthusiastically. Innocent” letter, 
summarized briefly by the author of the Gesta Innocentii III but avail- 
able in his Register, is the best exposition we possess up to that time of 
the papal view of the linkage between the crusade and the reunion of the 
churches. That linkage went back to Urban II and was reaffirmed by nu- 
merous twelfth-century popes, including Eugenius III and Alexander III.’ 
In modern scholarship, however, the closeness of this bond has been largely 
missed or, at least, de-emphasized. Many historians have subordinated their 
treatment of the crusade to the reunion of the churches.° In part, this is 
understandable, given Innocent’s own concern and the fact that he also 
addressed a letter to the patriarch of Constantinople, which he devoted al- 
most completely to the subject of reunion, only seeking the influence of the 
patriarch with the emperor on behalf of the crusade. Charles Brand's dis- 
cussion of these letters reflects this emphasis. He says merely that Innocent 
urged Alexius to ‘show his good will by supporting the beleaguered cru- 
sader states’.”7 Gerd Hagedorn provides a somewhat more detailed analysis.* 
Like Brand, he points to a common interest of the papacy and the em- 
peror in opposing the Hohenstaufen as a basis for papal-imperial cooper- 
ation, but, in my view, both overstress the importance of this issue at this 


3 A. Luchaire, ‘A Realist Ascends the Papal Throne’, in /nnocent III: Vicar of Christ or Lord of the World?, 
ed. J. M. Powell, 2nd edn (Washington, DC, 1994), pp. 19-33. 

Die Register Innocenz IIT, ed. O. Hageneder and A. Haidacher (Graz, Cologne and Vienna, 1964- ), 
I: 525-8 (no. 353: letter to Alexius III), 528-30 (no. 354: letter to the patriarch of Constantinople). 
For a detailed discussion of palaeographical and diplomatic issues, see O. Kresten, ‘Diplomatische 
und historische Beobachtungen zu den in den Kanzlerregistern Papsts Innocenz III iiberlieferten 
Auslandsschreiben byzantinischer Kaiser’, Rémische historische Mitteilungen 37 (1995), 41-79. This 
article examines Alexius’s letters in the Registers of Innocent III. Also, see Regesten der Kaiserurkunden 
des ostrimischen Reiches von 565-1453, ed. E. Délger and P. Wirth, 2nd edn, volume n: 1025-1204 
(Munich, 1977). 

For the versions of Quantum praedecessores issued by Eugenius III and Alexander III, see Eugenius 
III, ‘Epistolae et privilegia’, PL 180: 1064-6 and Alexander III, ‘Epistolae et privilegia’, PL 200: 
384-6. See also my ‘Myth, Legend, Propaganda, History: The First Crusade, 1140—ca.1300’, in APC, 
pp. 127-41, esp. pp. 135-6. 

See C. M. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West 1180-1204 (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), pp. 222-31. The 
‘Last Hope’ seems to refer to reunion. Roscher, Papst Innocenz III, pp. 93-6, esp. p. 94, goes so far as 
to argue that Innocent’s emphasis on reunion was inimical to the crusade: ‘Damit war der Versuch, 
Alexius III am Kreuzzug zu beteiligen, schon beendet.’ 

7 Brand, Byzantium, p. 225. 

8 G. Hagedorn, ‘Papst Innocenz III und Byzanz am Vorabend des Vierten Kreuzzugs (1198-1203)’, 


Ostkirchliche Studien 23 (1974), 4-20, 105-136. Hagedorn also devotes most of his attention to the 
question of reunion. 
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time.? We should note that Innocent did not suggest any such alliance in 
his letter.!° Had Alexius raised the issue at this time, he might well have 
alluded to it, even if only in a vague or general way. This is not to say that 
concerns about Philip of Swabia were not on Alexiuss mind. Philip was 
married to Irene, the daughter of Alexius' brother, Isaac II, whom Alexius 
had overthrown and had blinded. But, for that reason, it does not seem 
likely that Innocent was prepared to join in any alliance that might further 
jeopardize his relations with Philip and the Hohenstaufen in the contro- 
versy over Philip’s election to the German throne and his quest for imperial 
coronation until he had looked more deeply into its potential benefits. Cer- 
tainly, anything Innocent said to Alexius would have been reported back to 
Philip. Innocent also avoided the question of Alexius’s own path to power 
in this letter. Both of these omissions suggest that Innocent did not want 
anything to distract from his central message. 

Since we know little about the mission that Alexius sent to Innocent, we 
must rely on Innocent’s reply for information. Michael Angold characterizes 
Alexius’s letter as a ‘polite letter of congratulation’ and the papal response as 
a ‘fierce reply’. Although the term ‘fierce’ may arouse some wonder, we 
must keep in mind that Innocent was forced to defend himself from a charge 
that he had been overly harsh in his criticism of the emperor, when he wrote 
to him again in November 1199.” On that occasion the pope maintained 
that he had not reproved the emperor but was advising him. Moreover, 
Innocent took this same tack in Solitae benignitatis affectu, a letter he sent in 
early 1200, which was entered into the Gesta and some decretal collections." 
In both cases, he seems to have tried to reassure the emperor about his 
intentions. Hagedorn, moreover, saw Innocent taking a different approach 
from that suggested by Angold. He believed that Innocent, recognizing 


9 Hagedorn, ‘Papst Innocenz III,’ pp. 8-10; Brand, Byzantium, p. 225. 

1° Register 1: 525-8 (no. 353). Some might wish to argue that Innocent legates dealt with matters not in 

the letter. While this is true, there are no indications from the court of Philip of Swabia that Innocent 

was involved in such negotiations. See the argument set out by Brand, Byzantium, pp. 224-5. From 

the evidence presented by Hagedorn, ‘Papst Innocenz III’, p. 10 n. 23, the possibility that the Greek 

empire might be translated to the west by the Apostolic See was taken up in a consistory in late 1200 

or early 1201. That date seems to me to support the position taken here. Moreover, this proposition 

sounds more like a discussion point than a basis for a firm decision. Innocent was a cautious man. 

He always tried to leave himself a way out. 

M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204 (London, 1984), p. 287. Kresten, ‘Diplomatische und 

historische Beobachtungen’, shows that this letter was very carefully drafted and had important 

implications. Innocent’s reply took up the issues raised by Alexius. 

Register 11: 394-7 (no. 202). 13 Ibid., p. 394. 

‘4 “Gesta Innocentii III’, ch. 63, PL 214: cxxiii. For the text, see Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, MS Var. lat. 12111, fols. 19v-20v; Solitae is not found in the Register of Innocent III, but 
is found in Innocent III, ‘Opera Omnia’, PL 216: 1182-5. 
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the weakness of Alexius’s position as a usurper, had in mind to make an 
alliance with him, even going so far as to recognize him as emperor in both 
east and west.!! Hagedorn also recognized that Innocent saw the crusade as 
providing a strong argument in favour of Christian unity." In my view, this 
position has considerable merit, but needs further clarification and some 
modification. 

The crucial point was made by Innocent III in his first letter to Alexius. 
He told the emperor that Christians were complaining about his lack of 
support for the crusade. He clearly has in mind that Alexius deserted the 
policies of Manuel Comnenus, which had brought about close co-operation 
between Byzantium and the crusader states. Angold points to the strongly 
anti-western approach taken by Isaac Angelos and argues that Alexius was 
no friend of westerners. Innocent, therefore, seems to be trying to pressure 
Alexius into a return to the policy of Manuel Comnenus. He held out to 
him a vision of himself playing a crucial role in the crusade. 


We ask, advise and exhort, and we enjoin on the remission of sins, that your High- 
ness, having put aside other concerns, should stand up manfully and effectively in 
support of Jesus Christ and to free that Land . . . from the hands of the pagans and 
restore it to its former liberty, so that there the name of the Lord may be forever 
glorified, just as such a great a prince like you may reach out your hand and direct 
a large army, hoping in him who is the hope of all and who does not desert those 
hoping in him that this army will cause the multitude of the pagans to flee from 
your sight.!7 


The pope promised Alexius the same indulgence and privileges granted to 
other leaders of the crusade. He thereby affirmed what he had said about 
Alexius’s role in the crusade. Where Hagedorn and others have stressed the 
idea of an alliance in opposition to the Hohenstaufen, I think that, in 1198, 
Innocent had in mind something different. He was depicting Alexius as 
the victorious leader of the crusade. 

Innocent III committed himself to a process that might achieve the two 
great objectives of papal policy in the east. Alexius’s response, however, was 
not entirely encouraging. It has led scholars to wonder about Innocent's 
own aims. Michael Angold says that ‘Innocent’ crusade plans were from the 
outset muddled up in his mind with what seemed to him to be Byzantine 


'S Hagedorn, ‘Papst Innocenz III’, p. 12. 6 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

!7 Register 1: 527 (no. 353): ‘celsitudinem tuam rogamus, monemus et exhortamur in Domino et in 
remissionem iniungimus peccatorum, quatinus postpositis aliis sollicitudinibus viriliter ac potenter 
assurgas in adjutorium Jesu Christi et ad terram illam...liberandam de manibus paganorum et 
restituendam pristine libertati, ut in ea nomen Domini glorificetur in secula, sicut tantus prin- 
ceps manum extendas et exercitum dirigas copiosum, sperans in eo qui est spes omnium. . . quod 
paganorum multitudinem a facie tue exercitus effugabit’. 
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intransigence and bad faith." But, I believe that Charles Brand was closer 
to the right answer when he said, ‘In February 1199 Alexius III answered, 
committing himself more deeply than the pope had had a right to expect.’ 
Brand saw in Alexius’s suggestion that a council should be summoned at 
which the ‘Orthodox Church would attend’, a positive sign.'? Keeping in 
mind that the putative alliance against the Hohenstaufen was very likely 
not yet realized, if indeed it had been discussed, Innocent could not but be 
committed to any course that promised both reunion of the churches anda 
greater chance of success for the crusade. He worked to keep that project on 
track. While he criticized Alexius for his position on the crusade, he praised 
him for his willingness to promote participation in the council by the 
Orthodox.”° Thus, by the latter part of 1199, Innocent found himself deeply 
involved in negotiations with the Byzantine emperor and the patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

At this point, Innocent was following a two-track policy. In the west, his 
legates were actively preaching the crusade and had already had considerable 
success among the great nobles of northern France. At the very same time as 
Innocent was replying to Alexius III, recruitment in the west took a major 
leap forward, when Count Thibaut of Champagne, Count Louis of Blois, 
and many others took the crusade vow at Ecry-sur-Aisne in late November 
1199." Innocent also enacted his famous crusade tax on the clergy about 
this same time.” But there is no evidence that Innocent kept either Alexius 
or the western crusaders informed about his efforts with the other party.” 
This absence of any information regarding the negotiations with Alexius III 
was at least partly responsble for the misunderstandings that developed later 
and is certainly one reason why the account in Villehardouin’s chronicle 
differs from that in the Gesta Innocentii ITI, whose author was aware of 
both tracks.*4 

It was about this same time, too, that Innocent III responded to a let- 
ter from Alexius demanding that Cyprus be handed over to the Byzantine 
empire. The pope had been thrown onto the defensive by this tactic. 
He took Alexius's demand seriously and wrote to the kings of France and 


‘8 Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 287. 

'? Brand, Byzantium, pp. 225-6. 2° Register, 11: 396-7 (no. 202). Letter of 16 November 1199. 

2 Queller and Madden, Fourth Crusade, p. 3. 22 Riley-Smith, The Crusades, p. 122. 

3 Only the author of the Gesta provides an account of both sets of negotiations, but for his approach 
see below. 

24 Queller and Madden, Fourth Crusade, p. 19. Villehardouin seems to have remained unaware of the 
negotiations with Alexius even after the crusade. 

25 Letter of mid-December 1199 to King Philip of France and King John of England seeking their help 
to persuade Alexius not to invade Cyprus: Register, 11: 459-62 (no. 241). 
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England to secure their support against Alexius. Innocent was further di- 
verted by a letter of Alexius that consisted largely of a pro-imperial interpre- 
tation of St Peter's statement (1 Peter, 2:13) ‘For the sake of God, be subject 
to every human creature, as much as to the king, who is the pre-eminent 
authority, as to the dukes, for they are sent by God to punish evildoers and 
to praise the doers of good.’ His response was the famous decretal, Solitae 
benignitatis affectu.”® In this letter, Innocent III makes a strong point of 
urging Alexius to follow the example of the emperor Manuel. Clearly, he 
was willing to go the extra mile to keep negotiations with Alexius open. But 
it is interesting that the author of the Gesta, without further explanation, 
moves on to Innocent’s negotiations with Kalojan, the ruler of Bulgaria, 
who was seeking recognition of his royal status and was willing to negotiate 
the union of the Bulgarian and the Roman churches.”” This section stands 
in contrast to the thus far fruitless negotiations with Alexius III. This corre- 
spondence shows Innocent as reasonable and generous in his treatment of 
the Bulgarian ruler and the patriarch. Is it meant as a model for what could 
have occurred in the negotiations with Alexius? The anti-Byzantine tone of 
this correspondence is unmistakable.”* Moreover, it culminates in a letter 
of the patriarch of the Bulgarians describing how he and the metropolitan 
bishops were consecrated by the cardinal legate, who also crowned Kalo- 
jan as emperor.”? The author of the Gesta then returns to the subject of 
the crusade, first describing the arrival of Alexius, son of Isaac II, in the 
West and then transcribing Innocent III’s letter of 16 November 1202 to 
Alexius III.3° In this letter, the pope used the occasion of the young Alexius’s 
visit to the papal court to lay out his charges against his uncle, Alexius III, 
for the first time. He also pointed to the role of Philip of Swabia as 
Alexius’s brother-in-law and, with none too fine a hand, made clear that 
Philip could pose a serious threat to Alexius III but for papal support for 
Otto of Brunswick. This letter, with its almost threatening tone, stands in 
stark contrast to the preceding letter of the Bulgarian patriarch. I suggest 
that it marks a last-ditch effort on the part of Innocent to preserve the 
policy for which he strove during the previous four years. He was unwill- 
ing to give up on the possibility that he could achieve the great goals of 
reunion of the churches and a united front on the crusade with the support 
of the Byzantine empire. But, as the author of the Gesta demonstrates by 
the manner in which he moves directly to the organization of the crusade, 
that policy was doomed. 


6 Innocent III, ‘Opera Omnia’, PL 216: 1182-5. 27 “Gesta”, chs. 65-82, PL 214: cxxv—cxxxi. 
28 ‘Gesta’, ch. 72, PL 214: cxxvi; Register, vi: 15-18 (no. 5). 
9 Register, Vit: 411-12 (no. 231). 3°. Register, V: 239-43 (no. 121 [122]). 
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Innocent III had seized what must have seemed to him a grand oppor. 
tunity. He had invested tremendous effort in trying to bring it to fruition, 
only to see it fail. In a sense, it was the failure of his first plan for the 
crusade, one that historians have not fully recognized and have paid too 
little attention to. Innocent’s pursuit of this policy explains, in my view, 
the reasons why historians have had difficulty in understanding the part 
that he played in the crucial period while the crusade was at Zara. His 
policy was already in jeopardy. He had opposed the attack on Zara. He had 
opposed the young Alexius even before he allowed him to continue to visit 
his brother-in-law. From this point on, he seems ambivalent, opposing any 
move against Constantinople, but not willing to prevent the departure of 
the crusaders. Certainly, Innocent was never part of any plot against the 
Byzantine empire. On the contrary, he worked to defend its interests to 
the degree that they coincided with his own. If, in the aftermath of the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, he briefly expressed his hope that his goals might 
be realized out of these events, he soon came to realize that such was not 
to be the case. He had to start again at the beginning on both the crusade 
and the reunion of the churches. Despite his later efforts to salvage what 
he could from the Fourth Crusade, he was bitter that the Venetians and the 
crusaders failed to heed his admonitions. We can only wonder how much 
of that bitterness reflected his frustration with the failure of his design for 
the Fourth Crusade. 
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In the words of David Abulafia, the crusade of Frederick II ‘left a legacy of conflict 
and disorder both in Cyprus and in the Holy Land”! Riley-Smith describes Frederick’s 
departure from Jerusalem: ‘Its liberator left Palestine not in triumph but showered with 
offal’? To be sure, not all recent scholarship is so negative, but criticism of Frederick 
has been one way of avoiding the difficult task of sorting out the complex issues and 
relationships that were so much a part of the history of the crusades in the early 
thirteenth century. In large measure that complexity merely mirrored contemporary 
society, which on virtually every level witnessed instabilities emergent on fundamental 
shifts in social, economic, political, and religious relationships. Frederick II, who had 
early committed to the crusade, finally achieved his goal as the excommunicated king of 
Jerusalem. Numerous historians have worked to establish the exact nature of Frederick’s 
goals and the manner in which they affected the kingdom, the crusade, and relations 
between empire and papacy. The present paper points to one of the difficulties that has 
long impeded these efforts: problems with the sources. 

Thomas C. Van Cleve made Frederick’s relations with the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Gerold of Lausanne, the occasion for a contrast of clerical irrationality and imperial 


David Abulafia, Frederick II: A medieval emperor (London, 1988), 193. 
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*For further discussion and bibliography, see my Anatomy of a crusade, 1213-1221 (Philadelphia, 1986), 
195-204. 
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tolerance’ More recently, Bernard Hamilton has recognized that the Patriarch’s 
complaints against the treaty which Frederick concluded with the Sultan Al-Kamil of 
Egypt were grounded to a considerable degree in very specific concerns about the 
manner in which it affected the interests of the patriarchate. This point is important 
because it suggests that the conflict between Frederick and the Patriarch had much more 
to do with affairs in the East than with the controversy between Frederick and Pope 
Gregory IX that had led to his excommunication. Following this line of thought, 
Hamilton suggests that the interdict imposed on Jerusalem by the Archbishop of 
Caesarea at the behest of the Patriarch may have been directed toward the same end? 

Much of the information regarding the conflict between Frederick and the Patriarch 
comes from Frederick’s own correspondence and a letter which Gerold wrote to Pope 
Gregory IX. There is, however, yet another letter dealing with these issues and widely 
regarded as genuine, addressed by Gerold to ‘all the faithful’. This encyclical is well 
known. It appears in the Chronica majora of Matthew Paris under the year 1229, and 
was reprinted by Jean L. A. Huillard-Bréholles in his Historia Diplomatica Frederici 
Secundi® A translation was prepared by Dana C. Munro, which has been reprinted in 
Christian Society and the Crusades, 1198-1229’ Hamilton assumes its genuineness as 
does Hans-Eberhard Hilpert in his study of Matthew Paris, who suggests that it is 
essentially the same as the letter that Gerold sent to the pope. In fact, however, despite 
similarities that we will discuss later, there are important differences between Gerold’s 
two letters. Although he may well have written an encyclical letter at this time, or, 
indeed, a letter addressed to someone other than the pope, the content of the letter in its 
present form is itself sufficient to raise questions regarding its genuineness. But 
differences in the content of these letters do not provide the only basis for suggesting 
that this letter may be a forgery. For that evidence, we must look at the text of the letter 
itself. 

There is no question that relations between Frederick and the Patriarch deteriorated 
substantially following Frederick’s arrival in the East. Gerold of Lausanne was translated 
to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem from the see of Valence by Pope Honorius III in late 
June, 1225. Previously, he had been abbot of Cluny. He did not immediately take up his 


“Thomas C. Van Cleve, ‘The Crusade of Frederick II’, in: A history of the the crusades, ed. Kenneth M. Setton, 
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Rodenberg, 3 vols. MGH. Ep. saeculi XIII, 1, 384, 299-304. The letter of Gerold to all the faithful is found 
in Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, RS, 57:3, 179-184. It was reprinted by J.L.A. Huillard-Bréholles, 
Historia diplomatica Frederici secundi, 6 vols. (Paris, 1852-61), 3, 135—40. 
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new office, but awaited the departure of the new crusade organised by Honorius and 
Frederick II and slated to get underway in 1225, but delayed by an additional 
postponement as well as Frederick’s marriage to the heiress to the throne of Jerusalem, 
Isabella of Brienne, later that year.” Gerold remained in the West throughout this period 
and was certainly privy to the negotiations leading up to these events and the 
preparations for the crusade. When, however, illness forced Frederick to turn back from 
his departure in August, 1227, Gerold went to the East in company with those troops 
that Frederick sent ahead to make preparations for his arrival. Thus, he was no longer in 
Italy when Frederick was excommunicated by the new pope, Gregory IX, in late 
September, 1227.'' Naturally, these events put the Patriarch in a difficult position when 
the excommunicated emperor set out for the East in June, 1228, all the more so, since 
Frederick spent the months from July to November in Cyprus, where he claimed for 
himself the regency over the young King Henry.” 

Frederick’s actions in Cyprus were entirely consistent with his style and manner of 
ruling.” He was aggressive in defending what he regarded as his rights. He was slow to 
compromise with those he regarded as usurpers. The numerous delays leading up to his 
crusade were all traceable to his unwillingness to go to the East until he had settled 
matters in Germany and with the papacy over his imperial rights and with his opponents 
in the Kingdom of Sicily, whom he regarded as usurpers of royal rights. This same 
attitude explains his delay in Cyprus. It also explains, at least in part, the strain in his 
relations with the patriarch and the barons in the kingdom of Jerusalem, whose crown he 
claimed by virtue of his marriage to Isabella and, following her death in 1228 in 
childbirth, for his infant son, Conrad. 

The events of Frederick’s crusade are, if not well-known, at least known in general 
terms. The Egyptian Sultan, Al-Kamil, anxious to assert his rule in Syria over his brother 
al-Muazzam, apparently revived the negotiations for a treaty with the West that had been 
dormant since the collapse of the Fifth Crusade, dispatching the emir Fakhr-ad-Din to 
meet with Frederick II in 1226. Frederick responded by sending his own representatives, 
Archbishop Berard of Palermo and Count Thomas of Acerra to the sultan. Following the 
death of al-Muazzam, Frederick determined to secure Jerusalem as the prize of his 
efforts. Al-Kamil was at least willing to continue negotiations, since he still faced 
opposition to his plans from his brother al-Ashraf and his nephew, an-Nasir. Ultimately, 
it may have been fear of an unknown factor that led Al-Kamil to risk his own popularity 
among his fellow Muslims by agreeing to hand over Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
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and various other places, with their environs, to the emperor.'* This treaty was in effect 
very similar to that which had been rejected during the Fifth Crusade.’” 

The Patriarch could hardly be expected to support this result, especially since it was 
obtained by an excommunicated monarch. His letter to Pope Gregory IX, dated March 
26, 1229, presents a detailed bill of particulars, commencing with Frederick’s arrival in 
Jaffa from Acre. What characterises this letter is not so much its critical tone as its effort 
to provide full information about the negotiations and the treaty.'° In places where its 
contents can be checked with other sources, as for example, Frederick’s own letter to 
King Henry III of England, the information appears accurate, even when the interpreta- 
tion is strikingly different!” Thus, both agree that, on his arrival in Jaffa, Frederick 
began to fortify the town and that he was negotiating with the Muslims, though the 
details vary.!* Gerold provides details about these negotiations, dilating on the 
scandalous statement that the sultan, hearing that Frederick behaved like a Muslim, sent 
him some singers, dancers, and comedians to entertain him and his friends. We can be 
sure that Frederick was careful to cultivate this image with the sultan for the political 
advantages he gained thereby.!° It was entirely consistent with his conduct of these 
negotiations. Scandal was a small price to pay for a treaty. 

Gerold’s description of the treaty reflects this same effort to provide detailed 
information. After noting in precise terms those places to be surrendered by the sultan 
according to the terms of the agreement, as well as any surrounding areas, he then makes 
a special point of the impact of the treaty on the lands of the patriarchate, the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the hospital, Santa Maria Latina, the Temple, and the monastery of 
St Mary in Valle Josaphat. He reports that ‘nothing outside the city is restored save for 
those things’ he had named earlier, ‘which, however, are not part of casalia belonging to 
someone from the city, save for the house of the Temple, for which some are mentioned, 
but few in number and not especially valuable’ 7° He then describes Frederick’s efforts 
to secure approval for the agreement from ‘four of the chief men of Syria’, as well as the 
masters of the Military Orders and the English Bishops of Winchester and Exeter, who 
were with him. He was especially concerned that the treaty was to be sworn by the 
emperor alone (soldanus contentus fuit solo principis iuramento...) He goes on to 
describe the enthusiasm of the emperor and his supporters, especially the Master of the 
Teutonic Order, for it. Gerold was very concerned that, after the departure of the 
emperor, Jerusalem and the other cities might be lost”' He even suggested that he might 
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be blamed if that occurred. It would be easy for Al-Kamil or his nephew of Damascus, 
especially the latter, who was not a party to the treaty, to renounce it once the emperor 
was no longer there, since the treaty was with him and not with the principal men of the 
kingdom. In his view, Frederick was going along with malice and fraud and this justified 
his prohibition to pilgrims to enter the city or visit the Holy Sepulchre.” Frederick and 
his group entered the city and visited the Holy Sepulchre, and, as Frederick himself tells 
us in his letter to Henry III, he wore the imperial crown. Gerold was not so much 
concerned that Frederick wore the crown as with the circumstances under which he did 
so: namely that he was excommunicated and was acting contrary to the commands of the 
patriarch. 

This letter also describes the efforts of Frederick to establish ground rules for relations 
among the military orders, the local nobles, Frederick’s representatives, and the 
Muslims. Gerold makes sharp criticisms, sometimes rather telling, about Frederick’s 
actions and policies. Frederick very quickly moved to return to Sicily to meet the 
invasion of his kingdom by papally-inspired forces. He wanted the Teutonic Knights to 
accompany him, but Gerold informs us that they refused to do so because they feared 
being excommunicated themselves and because they had no confidence in the weather at 
sea. This letter is in essence a detailed bill of particulars, which raises many specific 
objections, often of a legal or technical nature. It is obviously intended to provide the 
pope with both a defence of the actions of the Patriarch and ammunition for his own 
dealings with Frederick. 

Gerold’s letter to all the faithful is of a different type. It is clearly a piece of 
propaganda aimed at stirring up popular opposition to Frederick. But we are immediately 
struck by the fact that, despite certain similarites with Gerold’s letter to the pope, it is 
not really on the same intellectual level or even of the same literary quality as that to the 
pope. Moreover, it contains certain statements that are at considerable variance from 
statements on the same topics in the latter. For example, the statement that Frederick 
came ‘without money and followed by scarcely forty knights’ hardly accords with the 
description of Frederick’s arrival in the letter to the pope. While it is true that later 
Frederick claimed that he did not have the money to pursue more ambitious plans and 
gave this as a reason for acceptance of the treaty by the nobles of the kingdom, that is 
not the impression conveyed by Gerold’s description of Frederick’s fortification of Jaffa 
in his letter to the Pope. The encyclical letter also maintains that Frederick did not 
consult anyone about the treaty, whereas Gerold’s letter to Gregory described these 
discussions in detail. The description of the conflict between Frederick and the Patriarch 
over the raising of troops to defend the kingdom, which hinged on the Patriarch’s fear 
that the treaty would not last, is at variance with that in the letter to the pope in 
significant details, especially Gerold’s supposed statement that ‘the knife was still in the 
wound’, referring to the continued threat from the Sultan, a line that we might have 
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expected him to use in his letter to the pope. There is no mention of Frederick’ 
ill-treatment of the Franciscans and Dominicans in Gerold’s letter to Gregory, though it 
referred to the prominent role of his penitentiarius, the English Dominican, Walter, in 
securing a ‘word for word’ copy of the provisions of the treaty from Hermann von Salza, 
Master of the Teutonic Order.” The encyclical letter also dealt extensively with 
Frederick’s actions in Cyprus, making note near the end that he sent soldiers there to 
raise money. Mention of this latter point suggests that this letter was written by someone 
who was not familiar with the arrangements that Frederick had made to farm the regency 
of the kingdom of Cyprus to the five baillis shortly before his departure from Acre.” All 
in all, this letter contains errors and distortions that Gerald was unlikely to have made. 

Finally, the Matthew Paris letter contains words which seem to be directly related to 
those found in Gerold’s letter to Pope Gregory IX. It uses the terms malitia and 
fraudulentus in close proximity to one another in its discussion of the truce, where the 
letter to the pope speaks of Frederick’s entering into the truce with the sultan 
fraudulenter et malitiose?" In fact, however, a passage in the Matthew Paris letter 
provides the most convincing evidence that it is a forgery.* The letter is, as we have 
noted, addressed to all the faithful. There is no personal form of address anywhere else 
in the letter save in this passage, where the writer refers to ‘certain chapters of the truce, 
which we caused to be sent to you in writing’. Obviously this text has been interpolated 
into the Matthew Paris letter from another source, perhaps a genuine letter of Gerold. As 
noted earlier, we know that Gerold had obtained the terms of the truce through his 
confessor, the Dominican, Walter, from Hermann von Salza, Master of the Teutonic 
Order, and sent them to the pope.” This relationship to the Dominican order will be 
followed up later in this paper. For now, it is sufficient to note that the presence of this 
text in a form alien to the style of the Matthew Paris letter provides strong evidence of a 
substantial reworking of this material. It is also unlikely that Matthew Paris was 
responsible or was even aware that this had taken place.” 

Evidence that this letter, though drawing on some genuine material, is not genuine, 
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does not, however, rest solely on this comparison. Rather, an examination of the way in 
which it got into the chronicle and its probable relation to another passage found in 
Matthew Paris and concerned with Frederick provides a more adequate explanation of its 
origins and meaning. 

The Chronica majora down to 1234 was largely drawn from Roger of Wendover, 
with various changes by Matthew after he began his task in the mid-1240s:' The letter 
of Gerold to all the faithful was not part of the Wendover chronicle.” This is confirmed 
in Luard’s edition of the Chronica majora, where it has been printed in larger type, as is 
the case with other material interpolated by Matthew Paris. Very likely, its inclusion 
came as a result of Matthew’s ability to secure materials relating to Frederick and the 
papacy, for which Hilpert and Vaughan have suggested Richard of Cornwall as a 
source.” Richard was much involved in the crusade in the late 1230s and was in close 
contact with the court of Gregory IX. He, or a member of his court, would have had 
access to considerable materials concerning the crusade at this time and could then or 
later have passed them on to Matthew. While it is impossible to demonstrate that Richard 
was the conduit for this information, the likelihood is great that such a conduit existed. 

In my article on ‘Frederick II and the Muslims: The Making of an Historiographical 
Tradition’, I was able to show that Matthew had preserved two accounts of the famous 
accusation levied against Frederick II, charging him with labelling Jesus, Mohammed, 
and Moses as imposters.’ While the second of these is actually a letter of Pope Gregory 
IX, the earlier account, which differs in significant ways, is an unattributed report, under 
the year 1238. The letter of Pope Gregory, Ascendit de mare bestia, was dated 1 July, 
1239.° In that discussion, I argued that the version of the story placed by Matthew Paris 
in 1238 very possibly originated with the Dominicans, in part because of an implied 
accusation of Catharism and in part because of known involvement of Dominicans at the 
curia critical of Frederick’s relations with the Muslims of Lucera,° 

On the basis of the Matthew Paris letter attributed to Gerold, it is now possible to take 
these arguments a bit further. The date for Matthew’s revision of the Flores Historiarum 
of Roger Wendover falls after 1245)” Matthew began his work at a time when the 
papal-imperial conflict under Pope Innocent IV, who had succeeded Pope Gregory IX in 
1242, was intense. He was in a position to obtain materials relating to the events of the 
1230s. The probability that, at this time, he secured and arranged a body of materials 
related to the crusade, the emperor, and his relations to the papacy is good. In 1236, 
Gregory IX had written to Frederick at the behest of the Dominicans to complain of his 


* Richard Vaughan, Matthew Paris (Cambridge, 1958), 3 and 21-34. 

Roger of Wendover, Flowers of history, trans. J. A. Giles, 2 vols. (London, 1849), 2:527. Wendover, 4, 
198-9. For the Latin edition, see RS, 84:2, 364-74, in which Roger treats of Frederick’s crusade. 

Hilpert, passim. 

‘Powell, ‘Frederick II and the Muslims’, 261-69. 

**Rodenberg, 1, 646-54; Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, RS, 57:3, 520-1; 590-608, and Huillard-Bréholles, 

5, 327-340. 

Powell, ‘Frederick II and the Muslims’, 265. 

Vaughan, Matthew Paris, 3 and 34, says that Roger’s account continues to 1236. 
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lack of support for their missionary efforts in Lucera.* During this period, as we have 
noted, Richard of Cornwall was in close contact with the curia about his own crusade. 
What is more pertinent to the present discussion is the fact that Gerold’s letter, as given 
by Matthew Paris, contains a complaint that Frederick had treated the Franciscans and 
Dominicans violently while in Acre after his visit to Jerusalem: ‘...he caused [them] to 
be torn from the pulpit, to be thrown down and dragged along the ground and whipped 
thoughout the city, as if they had been robbers’.” ° This specific mention of the 
mendicants does not appear in Gerold’s letter to the pope. Its presence in the Matthew 
Paris letter suggests that this letter has the same origins as the version of Frederick’s 
blasphemy found in Matthew under 1238. It further suggests that there was an active 
propaganda campaign against Frederick being carried out at the curia by the 
Dominicans, which strongly influenced the Pope himself, as we can see from the 
inclusion of a version of the tale of the blasphemy without the implication of Catharism 
in Ascendit de mare bestia. As for Matthew, it is interesting to note that in introducing 
Gerold’s letter, he used the word, dicitur, normally used to introduce rumours, and that 
following it, he observed: ‘The Pope, however, worked as usual for his [Frederick’s] 
deposition, and aspired more greedily for the collection of money’.’' Thus he turned 
Gerold’s letter to his purpose, while admitting his own doubt as to its value. Finally, as a 
vehicle of propaganda, the chronicle of Matthew Paris has, at least for modern scholars, 
been one of the most influential of medieval sources. Its presentation of the crusade of 
Frederick II has profoundly distorted the discussion of what were certainly times of 
tension and conflict and coloured the descriptions of those who were caught up in them. 
If modern scholarship has had its lapses and biases, it has also been the victim of earlier 
propaganda wars. 


**Powell, ‘Frederick II and the Muslims’, 264-5. On Pope Gregory IX’s relations with the Dominicans, see 
William Hinnebusch, History of the Dominican Order, 2 vols. (New York, 1966-73), 1, 107-109. See, also, 
Jean-Marie Martin, ‘La colonie sarracine de Lucera et son environnement. Quelques reflexions’, in: 
Mediterraneo medievale: Scritti in onore di Francesco Giunta. A cura del Centro di studi tardoantichi e 
medievale di Altomonte, 3 vols. (Soveria Mannelli, 1989), 2, 796-811, esp. 805-6 for earlier relations 
between Frederick and Gregory on the Muslims of Lucera. There seems to be a certain circularity in the 
arguments that view Frederick’s transfer of the Muslims to Lucera as an anti-papal act and then indict 
Gregory IX for being anti-Frederick. Since there is no evidence to support the earlier position, it seems 
much more reasonable to see Gregory responding to a request for support from the Dominicans working in 
Lucera. See my ‘The Papacy and the Muslim Frontier’, in: Muslims under Latin rule, ed. J.M. Powell 
(Princeton, 1990), 175-203, esp. 195-6. 

Christian society, 169. 

“The mention of the role of the Dominican, Walter, in securing information about the treaty to be sent to the 
pope is certainly suggestive of the role of the Dominicans in this process. Rodenberg, 1, 302. 

*'Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, RS, 57:3. 
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Matthew Paris, the Lives of Muhammad, 
and the Dominicans 


Jean Richard has long been identified with the study of Christian missions to the 
East. This brief essay may be more meaningful by reason of its inclusion in a 
festschrift dedicated to this distinguished French historian and valued colleague 
in the study of the crusades, whose contributions go far beyond anything I could 
say here. 

The lives of Muhammad included in Matthew Paris’s Chronica majora are well 
known to historians.! Recently, John Tolan turned to this text for a comparison 
with Guibert of Nogent, remarking that Matthew “in the tradition of medieval 
chroniclers included diverse and often contradictory information in his Chronica 
majora.”? Indeed, this statement merely affirms what Richard Vaughan wrote in 
his still valuable study forty years ago.3 But neither Vaughan nor Hans-Eberhard 
Hilpert discuss the lives of Muhammad.4 Understandably, interest in these works 
has been confined chiefly to specialists in Islamic history. Ugo Monneret de 
Villard devoted a brief passage to Matthew Paris, noting that these lives were part 
of materials sent by the Dominicans to Pope Gregory IX, as Matthew himself tells 
us. Villard held a low opinion of the material, saying that the section De fide 
Sarracenorum was “una povera esposizione.”> He also noted, in agreement with 
Berthold Altaner, that Ròhricht was incorrect in his attribution of authorship to 
William of Tripoli. Norman Daniel provides a more satisfactory explanation of 
the source for this material, relating it to the Risdlat Abdilah ibn-Isma‘il al- 


! Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, ed. Henry R. Luard, 7 vols. (London, 1872-83), 
3: 343-61. ; 

* John Tolan, “Un cadavre mutilé: le déchirement polémique de Mahomet,” Le 
Moyen Age 104 (1998), 53-72. This essay deals chiefly with the history of the myth that 
Muhammad’s iron tomb was suspended in the air at Mecca. 

3. Richard Vaughan, Matthew Paris (Cambridge, 1958), p. 143. 

4 Hans-E. Hilpert, Kaiser- und Papstbriefe in den Chronica Majora des Matthaeus 
Paris (Stuttgart, 1981). 

Ugo Monneret de Villard, Lo studio dell’Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XIII secolo 
(Città del Vaticano, 1944), p. 60. 

6 Monneret de Villard, Lo studio, p. 60; Berthold Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen 
des 13. Jahrhunderts (Habelschwerdt, 1924), p. 87, n. 90. Altaner also doubted that these 
materials had a Dominican source, arguing that the “praedicatores partes illas 
peragrantes” did not refer to “fratres praedicatores.” But he did not seem to have been 
aware of the letter of Patriarch Gerold cited below that refers to the Dominican Walter, his 
confessor. He cited only the supposed letter of Gerold from Matthew Paris, but said that it 
was sent to Gregory IX rather than “to all the faithful.” Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 
p. 22. 
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Hashimi ila Abd-al-Masih ibn-Ishaq al-Kindi wa-risalat al-Kindi ila al. 
Hashimi, an early Christian Arab apologetical work, which had been found in 
Toledo by Peter the Venerable and used by him.’ While this line of enquiry will, | 
am sure, provide additional information regarding the transmission of these texts, 
the present article focuses on the way in which this material came into the hands of 
Matthew Paris and its relationship to other materials he used in his revision of the 
chronicle of Roger Wendover. In order to pursue this question, we need first of all 
to examine briefly its content. 

In his introduction to this material, Matthew informs his readers that this 
“writing” was sent to Pope Gregory IX from the east by praedicatores partes illas 
peragrantes, that is, Dominicans.’ He reports that when these texts were 
understood, the audience received them with hissing and derision. These words 
set the tone for the life of Muhammad that follows. It is, as others have noted, a 
polemical work. There is a kernel of factual information wrapped in gossip and 
legend, along with much misinformation. The second piece is entitled De fide 
Sarracenorum secundum Machomet. It is also polemical, but of a rather different 
tone and content, as we shall see. There is a third piece, which is headed: “Explicit 
scriptum ad dominum Papam de pseudo-prophetia Machometh. Incipit aliud de 
eodem.” We learn that this work had its origin with a renowned preacher who 
ejusdem Machometh legem praedicando reprobavit.? This statement thus 
identifies Matthew’s source as a member of the Dominican Order, who had made 
clear to Matthew that this account of Muhammad came from himself and was not 
part of the material sent to the pope. Whether he did this in person or through an 
intermediary is unclear. A major part of this account is taken up by the legend of 
Muhammad’s discussion of the ark of Noah.!° Immediately following the Islamic 
material, Matthew turns to the subject of the heretical depravity of the Patarenes 
and Bulgarians. This section is also valuable for understanding the preceding 
material. !! 


The first life of Muhammad opens with a genealogy tracing the descent of the 
Saracens, and more especially Muhammad, from Agar, the slave woman who 
bore a son to Abraham, for which reason they are called Agarenes. They are also 
called Ishmaelites from Ishmael, this son. There is one interesting note in that 
the author makes special mention of the fact that, during the caliphate of Omar, 
the Emperor Heraclius killed the Persian Emperor Chosroes.!? Although this life 


7 Norman Daniel, /slam and the West: The Making of an Image (Oxford, 1993; first 
published, Edinburgh, 1960), p. 30; James Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam 
(Princeton, 1964), pp. 31-32. Daniel did not claim that the Matthew Paris material was 
from the Risdla, but only that it showed similarities to it. 

8 Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:343. See above, n. 5. 

? Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:356. 

!0 Matthew Paris, Chronica maj 357-60. 


7 Mantrew Paris, Chronica majora > l. 
? Matthew Paris, Chronica-majora 3:344-45. 
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was originally written in Arabic, this passage suggests that the author may have 
been a Byzantine subject. We may well wonder whether this work had its origin 
in Byzantine propaganda.!* The points that are emphasized in the remainder of 
the work are consistent with this conjecture. Muhammad is characterized as one 
who preys on merchants. The section on Muhammad as an adulterer and on his 
lust is also consistent with this tradition. The author is at considerable pains to 
demonstrate that Muhammad was not a Christ figure. He did not work miracles, 
nor did he rise from the dead.'* Islam was spread by a renegade Nestorian monk, 
Sergius by name. This also suggests a possible Orthodox bias. While this life 
contains little that would commend it as a source for the study of Muhammad, it 
is not without value. Behind the polemic there was, as we have noted, a certain 
factual base that provided a foundation of plausibility to the whole. 

The De fide Sarracenorum secundum Machomet is a work of a different 
character.! While polemical, it provides a more straightforward comparison 
between Christian and Islamic teachings. It may well bear comparison with the 
later work by the Dominican, William of Tripoli, discussed by Altaner.!9 The 
work begins with the issue of the Trinity, which is certainly the greatest difference 
between Christianity and Islam. On Christ’s birth, Muslims teach that Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary through the Holy Spirit, but they maintain that he was 
created by the power of God in the same manner as Adam.!” The author also 
points out that Muslims deny the passion and death of Christ on the cross. He says 
that Muslims believe that the name of Muhammad was erased from the Gospel. 
He stresses Muslim belief in polygamy and describes their fast during the month 
of Ramadan and their abstention of coitus during the pregnancy of their wives. 
The degree of accuracy in this account is much greater than that found in the life of 
Muhammad. It may have served as a basis for works such as that by William of 
Tripoli. The theological purpose of this short tract seems clear and suggests that 
this was not a work of propaganda so much as a tract aimed at informing those 
egaged in disputes with Muslims. 

The “account” of Muhammad that Matthew received from the celebrated 
“preacher” has a special interest for us. It is not biographical, but a refutation of 
the teachings of Muhammad. There is considerable attention paid to marriage and 
sexual practices. The attacks on the prophet are stronger than in the previous texts, 
leaving little doubt that this work was intended for a polemical purpose. It also 
contains a lengthy quotation of the legend of Muhammad’s response concerning 
the flood and the ark of Noah. But, of particular interest here is a passage in which 
Muhammad spoke of three prophets: 
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Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable, pp. 17-18. 
Daniel, /slam and the West, pp. 94-95. 
Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:352-SS. 
Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, pp. 85-87. See also Wilhelm von Tripolis, Notitia 
de Machometo. De statu saracenorum, ed. Peter Engels (Wiirzburg, 1992), p. 24. 
!7 Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:353. 
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tres fuisse tantum prophetas, nec plures esse futuros, Moysen qui ex hominibus, Jesum 
qui et de celo, et Machomet qui ex terra legale sumpsit testamentum; Moyses quae suo 
tempori competebant per legem sibi a Deo datam instituit; Jesus autem quae suo 
tempore facienda fuerant per Evangelium praedicavit et tradidit; similiter et ipse 
Machomet apta suo tempore stabilivit. Evacuato igitur tempore legis successit 
Evangelium; evacuato etiam [tempore] Evangelii, succesit lex Machometh, quasi 
defectum supplens praedictorum et praeteritorum.!* 


The author says that Muhammad preached this view in order to please the 
followers of the two Testaments, accusing him in effect of cutting his cloth to 
please potential purchasers. Although this grouping of Moses, Christ, and 
Muhammad is not unusual, it occurs only here in this collection. As we will see, 
however, it is related to another text used by Matthew that was almost certainly 
part of this same group of materials. 

The final passage that I wish to discuss does not deal with Islam at all, but with 
the heresy of the Patarenes and the Bulgarians. It follows, as I noted above, 
immediately after the account of Muhammad’s teachings. Interestingly, Matthew, 
having begun as though he was about to treat this heresy in detail goes on to say 
the he prefers to be silent rather than to speak of it. Instead, his passage provides 
an uncharacteristic boost for the work of the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
especially of Brother Robert of the Order of Preachers, surnamed Bugre. “Quia ab 
illo conversus habitum suscepit Praedicatoris, qui malleus haereticorum 
dicebatur, confusus est eorum superstitio et error deprehensus.”!? Given 
Matthew’s criticism of Robert Bugre elsewhere in the Chronica and his well- 
known attitude toward the mendicants, it is surprising that this passage appears at 
this point.”° I suggest that it was originally a part of the Dominican materials that 
Matthew incorporated at various places in his revision of the chronicle of Roger 
Wendover, much of it having an eastern origin and related to the crusades and the 
Dominican missions in the east. Reference to the Bulgarians in particular suggests 
that this is likely. 

Possibly what Matthew Paris incorporated into his chronicle was part of a 
dossier of Dominican missionary work in the east.?! He tells us that some of this 
material was sent to the papal court, but that it did not include the account of the 
faith of Muhammad, which came from a “celebrated Preacher.” It may even be the 
case that Matthew had direct contact with this Dominican, who was returning 
from the east via the papal court and was able to provide Matthew with a copy of 
the dossier. But this was not the only material Matthew received. In previous 


Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:357. 

Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:361. 

Matthew Paris, Chronica majora 3:520; Vaughan, Matthew Paris, p. 151. 

On the study of eastern languages by the Dominicans in the thirteenth century, cf. 
Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, p. 47, n. 31, where he cites a passage from Matthew 
Paris, Chronica majora 3:398. This passage refers a to later period. Altaner, consistently 


argues that Dominican activity in the Holy Land dates from the 1230s at the earliest. See, 
however, n. 5 above. 
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articles, I have shown the likelihood that Matthew had also obtained information 
about the blasphemous reference to Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad imputed to the 
Emperor Frederick II and a copy of a supposed encyclical letter by Gerold of 
Lausanne, patriarch of Jerusalem, concerning the surrender of Jerusalem to 
Frederick as a result of his treaty with al-Kamil, from Dominican sources, either 
directly or indirectly.”* In the first of these, I noted that Matthew, under the year 
1238, had provided a version of Frederick’s supposed blasphemies that differed 
from that which he found in the letter of Pope Gregory IX, which he published 
under the year 1239. Frederick was supposed to have labelled Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad as imposters. In the two versions, however, there are significant 
differences in the description of Frederick’s supposed heresy. Examination of 
these suggested that their authors were familiar with the Cathar heresy and led me 
to suggest that Dominicans may have been responsible for both versions, that in 
the pope’s letter and that found under the year 1238.7? As we know, these revisions 
to the account of Roger Wendover by Matthew were made at about the same time 
in the mid—1240s.”4 I would now suggest that the 1238 version of the accusation 
of blasphemy against Frederick should be viewed in the context of the Dominican 
dossier. 

In the case of Patriarch Gerold’s letters, the references to the Dominicans are 
clear. In the forged encyclical, there is a reference to Frederick’s mistreatment of 
Franciscans and Dominicans in Jerusalem. The question is not whether or not such 
mistreatments occurred, but whether Patriarch Gerold dealt with them. There is no 
evidence outside of this forged letter that he did.?° We do know, however, that 
Gerold’s confessor was an English Dominican named Walter, who acted as an 
intermediary between him and Hermann von Salza, the master of the Teutonic 
Order, to secure a copy of Frederick’s treaty with al-Kamil.2° From this evidence, 
it seems clear that Matthew Paris, despite his critical views of the mendicants, 
drew on members of Dominican order as a source for information about the East. 
The extent of that information suggests that the Dominicans were already actively 
involved in a programme of study of Islam in the 1230s or early 1240s. Perhaps 
further study of this material in this light may help us to move beyond mere 
commentary on its deficiencies to a recognition of its value as a stage in the 
growing interest of the west in the east. 


22 James M. Powell, “Frederick Il and the Muslims: The Making of an 
Historiographical Tradition,” in /beria and the Mediterranean World of the Middle Ages, 
ed. Larry J. Simon, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1995), 1: 261-69. Also, James M. Powell, “Patriarch 
Gerold and Frederick II: The Matthew Paris Letter,” Journal of Medieval History 25 
(1999), 19-26. 

23 Powell, “Frederick II,” pp. 262-63. 

24 Powell, “Patriarch Gerold,” p. 25; Vaughan, Matthew Paris, pp. 21-34. 
25 Powell, “Patriarch Gerold,” p. 26. 
26 Ibid., p. 25; William A. Hinnebusch, The Early English Friars Preachers (Rome, 


1951), p. 435. Did Walter continue to act as a conduit for information after his return to to 
England? 
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IX 


Innocent III, the Trinitarians, and the Renewal 
of the Church, 1198-1200 


The late twelfth century marked the culmination of a new age. It was, most ob- 
viously, an age of swelling populations in town and country.' A new culture, sym- 
bolised by cathedral and town hall, emerged. A new spirituality, born out of monas- 
ticism’s concern for the salvation of the individual, found expression both in new 
religious orders and in the growth of lay confraternities.? At the same time new forms 
of poverty challenged this society.’ The towns were quickly overwhelmed. The feuds 
and factions of the countryside became the seedbed of urban politics.4 Family ri- 
valries and disputes over lands and rights in the countryside were the stuff of gangs. 
There were increased conflicts within and between ecclesiastical institutions, as well 
as between clergy and laity.’ Reform, as a quest for «right order,» was not merely a 
matter of church and state but involved every aspect of society.° It sprang from the 
depths of the Christian soul and grew in a fertile seedbed of human aspiration for 
a better world. Its very strength created rifts between some clergy and laity but al- 


' This view is expressed in the account of Urban’s speech at Clermont in 1095 by Robert the 
Monk, from Reims, the former abbot of St. Remy. Cf. The First Crusade: The Chronicle of Fulcher 
of Chartres and other source materials, ed. E. M. Peters, second edition, Philadelphia 1998, p. 28. On 
Robert’s chronicle, see J. RILEY-SMITH, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading, Philadelphia 
1986, pp. 135-52. Peters, has suggested (First Crusade, p. 26) that Robert may have been present at 
Clermont, but his account was written after the crusade, probably before 1107. For my purpose, it 
is not important whether this statement was that of Urban or of Robert himself. 

? Fora fuller discussion, cf. G. CONSTABLE, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century, Cam- 
bridge 1996, pp. 296-328. 

3 M. MOLLAT, The Poor in the Middle Ages, New Haven 1986. Also, G. CONSTABLE, The 
Reformation, p. 318. 

4 J. M. POWELL, A/bertanus of Brescia: The Pursuit of Happiness in the Early Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, Philadelphia 1992, pp. 16-36; also, my essay, Religious Diversity and Communal Politics in Thir- 
teenth Century Italy, in Portraits in Medieval and Renaissance Living: Essays in Memory of David Her- 
lihy, edds. S. Cohn and S. Epstein, Ann Arbor 1996, pp. 363-81; D. OSHEIM, An /talian Lord- 
ship: The Bishopric of Lucca in the Late Middle Ages, Berkeley 1977, pp. 21-29. The spread of vio- 
lence from the countryside to the towns could be illustrated for other parts of Europe in this peri- 
od, as well. Cf. J.M. POWELL, Albertanus of Brescia, pp. 124-27. 

* J. M. POWELL, Albertanus of Brescia, pp. 16-36; D. OSHEIM, Italian Lordship, pp. 21-29. 

6G. TELLENBACH, Church, State, and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Con- 
test, Oxford 1970. In recent writing, the emphasis has been more ecclesiological than was the case 
when Tellenbach composed this volume. See U.R. BLUMENTHAL, The Jnvestiture Controversy: 
Church and Monarchy from the Ninth to the Twelfth Century, Philadelphia 1988. 
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so laid the basis for new alliances of other clergy and laity.” Heresy was everywhere 
in the air, even if its terms were vague and numbers unknown.* Without arguing 
over details, I think that most medievalists could accept this description as a useful 
outline of the social changes that presaged the confirmation of the rule of the Trini- 
tarian Order, dedicated to the ransoming of captives, by Pope Innocent III in De- 
cember, 1198. It may serve as a background for the subject of this talk. 

Historians have recognised the distinctive character of the early years of Inno- 
cent’s pontificate, which produced such beginnings as the Hospital of Santo Spiri- 
to in Saxia, the recognition of the rule of the Humiliati, new approaches to lay re- 
ligiosity, and the canonization of St. Homobonus of Cremona. In the past, there 
has been a strong tendency to regard these measures as ‘orthodox’ alternatives to 
counter the appeal of such heretical groups as the Cathari and Waldensians. This 
position drew sustenance from the fact that contemporary popes and bishops, and 
such leading figures as St. Dominic, pointed to the example set by heretics to jus- 
tify the methods and direction of their work. Furthermore, much scholarship on 
heresy has argued that dissent provided a stimulus for change, whereas entrenched 
opposition to reform came from established institutions. Given the attention paid 
to the founding of the mendicant orders and especially the Franciscans in the his- 
toriography of the last one hundred and fifty years, it is not surprising that many 
scholars, influenced by the classic picture of St. Francis drawn by Paul Sabatier as 
well as the important studies of Herbert Grundmann, have continued to see in the 
poverty movement the catalyst that produced the heresies that challenged the 
church in the late twelfth century.” 

The study of the emergence of groups like the Trinitarians, with their peculiar 
emphasis on the ransoming of captives, challenges the notion that reform sprang 
from a single cause such as the growth of poverty and argues instead for a view of 
reform that reflects a complexity of social causes and real world problems for which 
deeply committed Christians sought solutions in the wellsprings of their faith and 
especially the gospels. 


” See the classic work of C. VIOLANTE, La pataria milanese e la riforma ecclesiastica, {Studi 
Storici, 11], Rome 1955, which is still one of the best statements of this issue. 

* See the recent study by H. FICHTENAU, Heretics and Scholars in the High Middle Ages, 1000- 
1200, Pennsylvania State University 1998, esp. pp. 105-26. 

? H. GRUNDMANN, Religious Movements in the Middle Ages, South Bend 1995) spawned 
an enormous body of literature, which has influenced the entire field down to the present. Cf. esp. 
pp. 216-26, for his discussion of the work of others. Much of this discussion was dominated by a 
Marxist/Anti-Marxist debate, which limited the questions asked to matters of economic determin- 
ism and class warfare. Recently, scholarship has begun to pursue new questions based on a recog- 
nition of the complexity of the environment as well as of human responses. H. FICHTENAU, 
Heretics, pp.2-3) while recognizing this trend, is rather typical of many scholars, who avoid a direct 
confrontation with earlier views. In my view, we need to see human behavior as a complex of re- 
sponses, in which many factors, economic, social, religious, and cultural, play different roles de- 
pending on the nature of the conditions they confront. Human behavior operates on a spectrum 
from nearly determined to utterly free, on a sea that is sometimes tranquill and sometimes churned 
up from its depths. Exploring the connections among social, economic, and cultural (broadly de- 
fined) factors demands a willingness to look at a total picture without preconceptions about its mean- 
ing. I am not suggesting that generalization is impossible, merely that it is limited in the degree to 
which it can contain human experience. 
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The connection between heresy and poverty, which itself reflects a deeper rela- 
tionship than that associated with purely economic factors, is only one part of a 
much broader picture. 

Perhaps we can best begin by reconsidering the place of heresy in the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth century. To date, studies of heresy have devoted most attention 
to matters of doctrine and law. Much less attention has been paid to the question 
of the number and influence of heretics. The difficult question of the identity of 
heretics has only recently begun to received major attention. Recent work by 
Frances Andrews on the Humiliatiin Lombardy and by Paolo Montanari concern- 
ing HERETICS in Milan, as well as my own research into heretics in Brescia, Desen- 
zano, and the surrounding areas, suggests that the study of actual numbers of heretics 
on a regional basis provides a very different picture from that presented in narra- 
tive sources and doctrinal treatises.!° On the other hand, the amount of attention 
paid to careful definitions of heretical views, such as we find in Moneta of Cremona, 
suggests that the problem of identifying heretics was a major concern.!! Certainly, 
the church had every reason to fear run-away use of the charge of heresy to cover 
everything from political factionalism to personal hatreds. The existence of heretics, 
even in small numbers, brought out disproportionate fears, which could themselves 
threaten the stability of the church. 

The example of the involvement of women in heretical movements illustrates 
the point. It has generally been assumed that women were attracted to heresy in larg- 
er numbers than men, thus giving rise to the frauenfrage. But how can we assess the 
validity of this conclusion without establishing their role in religious life in gener- 
al? Unfortunately, demographic studies of heretical movements are still sparse. I do 
not have time to pursue this point further here, but I would suggest that the num- 
bers of actual heretics in northern Italy were usually small, but that they could and 
did increase their influence by identifying themselves with orthodox Christians with 
whom they shared some religious attitudes or by providing needed political support 
to one or another faction in the interminable conflicts of the day. This tangle has 
led modern scholars to over-estimate the extent of heresy and to attribute to them 
much greater influence than they actually had. It has also caused many scholars to 
look to dissenters as voices of prophecy rather than as the fringe of more broadly- 
based orthodox movements of reform. While heresy presented a remedy to a per- 
ceived problem, most often it represented a more radical form of a remedy already 
proposed by the dominant cultural ethos of society, one that was already being em- 


!° E. ANDREWS, The Early Humiliati: The Development of an Order, ca. 1176-ca.1270, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of London, 1994, to be published by Cambridge University Press; also, P. MON- 
TANARI, Gli eretici, in Milano e Lombardia in età comunale, secoli XI-XIII, Milan 1993), pp. 88- 
92; J.M. POWELL, Albertanus of Brescia, pp. 25-30; H. FICHTENAU, Heretics, pp. 6-7; G. CON- 
STABLE, The Reformation, p. 318, where he says: «It is therefore impossible to distinguish the re- 
formers from the heretics (at least before the second half of the Twelfth Century, when many heretics 
were excluded from the church) on the basis of their attitudes toward structure and obedience with- 
out first answering the questions of what structures and obedience to whom.» What a wonderful 
summing up of the situation! 

!! MONETA OF CREMONA, Adversus Catharos et Valdenses, Rome 1743; reprinted, Ridge- 
wood 1964, passim. 
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braced by others in the same society. There were, for example, numerous complaints 
against the institutional church for its failure to respond to the crying needs of the 
poor, but there is also a substantial case to be made that the church did, in fact, re- 
spond not merely on the local level but at the level of the papacy. The link between 
poverty and reform ultimately came to shape the conclusions reached by modern 
historians. But that linkage is susceptible to other interpretations that do not rest 
on a causal relationship, and it does not really explain the range of reforms under- 
taken by the church. In my view, a comparative study of individual cases in this crit- 
ical period may help us to understand better the diversity of the reform movement 
and the way in which it represented a movement of renewal in the church in re- 
sponse to the changes taking place in twelfth century society. 

On May 16, 1198, the papal chancery issued a standard form letter, «Cum a 
nobis petitur» which confirmed to John of Matha and his brethren possession of the 
house of Sainte Trinité of Cerfroid in Burgundy, which had been given to them by 
Countess Margaret of Burgundy, «for the redemption of those who... are often held 
captive by the enemies of the cross of Christ. ..»'? They also were to hold the church 
at Planels and a house at Bourg la-Reine, near Paris, given to them by a certain Maria 
Panateria. On December 17, Pope Innocent III, acting on the motion of Odo de 
Sully, Bishop of Paris, and the Abbot of St. Victor in Paris, confirmed their rule.” 
The rule follows an Augustinian model, and anticipates later mendicant rules and 
statutes in some of its provisions. At least one feature, that on the swearing of oaths, 
suggests the influence of contemporary lay movements." Still, the most notable fea- 
ture of the rule is the reservation of a third of the income of the order for the re- 
demption of captives, very possibly under the influence of the rule of the Hospi- 
tallers.!° That influence may also account for the provision regarding the distinc- 
tion between private faults committed between two brothers and public scandal.’ 
Likewise the prohibition against receiving mortgages /pignora] suggests Hospitaller 
influence.” Another notable provision, perhaps reflecting current theological debates 
in Paris, requires that every church of the order should be titled in honor of the Trin- 


'2 Register, I, n. 252, pp. 354-5. 

'3 The Trinitarian rule is contained in Innocent's letter of December 17, 1198, «Operante di- 
vine dispositionis,» Register, I, pp. 703-8 (481). J. J. Gross, has edited the various editions of the rule 
in his: The Trinitarian Rule of Life: Texts of the Six Principal Editions, Rome 1983. Since he has con- 
veniently provided paragraph numbers, his editions will be cited. The 1198 edition will be cited 
henceforth as 7R//98; the 1217 edition as 7R/2/7. 

!4 TR1198, n. 33. See, for example, G. G. Meersemann’s edition of the statute of a fraternity 
of penitents from 1215, Dossier de l'ordre de la Pénitence au XIIle siècle. [Spicilegium Friburgense, 
7, Friburg 1961, p.89, nn. 17-18. See also, «Regula S. Spiritus de Saxia,» PL 217, 1149 (cap. 49). 

 TR1198, n. 2; Rule of Raymond du Puy for the order of the Hospital of St. John in Jerusalem, 
J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, Cartulaire Général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem, 4 
vols. Paris 1894-6, I, 64 (70). There have been numerous efforts to explain this provision, some with 
merit, but none that examine the close parallel between the special purpose established in the rule of 
the Hospirallers and that of the Trinitarians. For a discussion of the Hospitaller rule, see J. RILEY- 
SMITH, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem and Cyprus, c.1050-1310, London 1967, pp. 46-52. 

!© TR1198, n. 23, J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, 67, n. 17. Here the rule of the Hospitallers deals 
with a very similar subject in much the same way. 7R/ 198, n. 32; J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, 64 (70). 

‘7 TR1198, n. 32; J. DELAVILLE LE ROULX, 64 (70). 
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ity and should be of simple design. In this latter stipulation, it may be possible to 
read Cistercian influence. Finally, Victorine influence is evident in the provisions 
concerning the liturgy.'® 

What is evident is the eclectic nature of the rule, which was designed to meet 
the ends envisioned by the founder. The best evidence of this is the fact that the 
regulation that forbade members of the order to keep money, gold, or silver, on de- 
posit, was omitted when the rule was next confirmed by Pope Honorius III on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1217.! Very likely, also, this confirmation was designed to prevent any fu- 
ture challenges to the rule on the basis of Canon 13 of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil. This would suggest that the originality of the rule was sufficient to arouse con- 
cern in some quarters.” 

If the confirmation of the Trinitarian rule had been an isolated event in the ear- 
ly pontificate of Innocent III, the most that could be suggested was that it repre- 
sented the worthy intention of a pious Paris scholar. In fact, however, the rapidity 
with which this rule was confirmed fits into a pattern that provides additional in- 
sight into the significance of the election of Innocent III. No fewer than three rules 
were confirmed about this time. In addition, St. Homobonus, the merchant tailor 
of Cremona, was canonized only two years after his death.?! The Hospital of the 
Santo Spirito in Saxia was established. All of these actions are well known. Each has 
been the object of specific investigations, but they have seldom been viewed tout 
d'ensemble. | suggest that the concentration of these initiatives in this period sug- 
gests that the election of Innocent IIl brought to the papal throne one whose poli- 
cies were already known in reform circles, not only in Paris but also in the south of 
France and northern Italy. If there was a rush to Rome shortly after the election of 
Innocent III, we must presume that information regarding the attitudes of the new 
pope was more widely and rapidly disseminated than the existng literary evidence 
demonstrates. That this was the case is evident from another kind of source mate- 
rial, which shows that popes frequently were able to gather key personnel into their 
service at the beginning of their pontificates.” This was certainly the case with In- 
nocent.” Rome was a clearing house of men and ideas. We should not be surprised, 
therefore, that the policies of the future pope were well known, at least in outline. 

The foundation of the Hospital of Santo Spirito in Saxia, which was a person- 
al initiative of the pope, may perhaps be traced to his letter, «Religiosam vitam eli- 
gentibus», of April 23, 1198, confirming the possessions of the order for its founder, 


!8 TR1198, n. 39; M. FASSLER, Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in 
Twelfth Century Paris, Cambridge 1993, pp. 261-2. 

” Rule n. 35 in 7R//98 was omitted in TR1217. 

20 There is considerable literature on this topic. See, for example, the discussion in J. M. POW- 
ELL, The Papacy and the Early Franciscans, in «Franciscan Studies», 36 (1976), 248-62, esp. 249-251. 

2! See A. VAUCHEZ, Le ‘trafiquant céleste’: Saint Homobon de Crémone (-1197), marchand et 
pére des pauvres, in Horizons Marins: Itinéraires Spirituels (Ve-XVIIIe siècle), 2 vols., [Publications an- 
cienne et médiévale, 20, 21], Paris 1987, pp. 115-120. 

22 Cf. My Innocent III and Petrus Beneventanus: Reconstructing a Career at the Papal Curia, in 
Innocent II] and his World, John C. Moore, ed., Aldershot- Brookfield- Singapore- Sidney 1999, pp. 
51-62. 

3 W. MALECZEK, Papst und Kardinalskolleg von 1191 bis 1216: Die Kardindle unter Coelestin 
III und Innocenz III, Vienna 1984, provides the best overall approach to this topic. 
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Gui, and his brethren.?4 Directed to Gui as the founder of the hospital in Mont. 
pellier, it lists possessions in various places, including «a house you hold in Rome 
near Santa Maria in Trastevere, with a house in a place called Santa Agata at the en- 
trance of the city of Rome.»?? Of course, Innocent III was later to show particular 
favor to Santa Maria in Trastevere.” Brenda Bolton has provided a detailed discus. 
sion of the founding of the hospital, which was undertaken early in Innocent’s pon- 
tificate.2” She also discusses the rule of the Order, which was based in part on that 
of the Order of the Hospitallers of Jerusalem. Like the Trinitarian Rule, it followed 
the rule of St Augustine, but was eclectic. In at least one instance, the Rule of Sanc- 
to Spirito in Saxia has a very close relationship to the Trinitarian rule.?* The text of 
paragraph 14, following the Gross edition of the latter, reads: «In civitatibus, in vil- 
lis sive castellis, in quibus proprias domos habuerint, nichil omnino extra domos il- 
las, nisi forte in domo religionis. Etiamsi a quovis rogentur, comedant vel bibant, 
nisi forte aquam in domibus honestis; nec pernoctare presumant extra huiusmodi 
domos.» The rule of the Order of the Holy Spirit follows this text word for word 
down to «nisi forte in domo religionis.»?? This passage makes clear that the rule of 
the Order of the Holy Spirit and that of the Trinitarians are related. Given the de- 
pendence of both rules on that of the Hospitallers, this borrowing should not sur- 
prise us. This passage also provides a key to help our understanding of the manner 
in which passages from one rule were adapted to another, while being modified to 
meet the objectives of the founder. It shows how widespread was the experimenta- 
tion that led to the reaction, in my view inspired by some of the bishops, found in 
Canon 13 of the Fourth Lateran Council. This inter-relationship also suggests that 
the roots of the Trinitarian Rule were more deeply based in the Hospitaller tradi- 
tion than has previously been noted. If so, its dedication to the ransoming of cap- 
tives is an offshoot of the crusade and the charitable work of the Hospitallers.*° 
The confirmation of the rule of the Order of the Holy Spirit, suggests that In- 
nocent's confirmation of the Trinitarian Rule stemmed directly from his commit- 
ment to the crusade and to the work of the Hospitallers. It is evident that the es- 
tablishment of both orders was directly tied to societal needs. James of Vitry mades 
this clear in his life of St. Mary of Oignies. His critique of abuses in the hospitals 
reveals not only the high demand for institutions dedicated to broad social concerns, 
but also the problems in meeting that demand. James singled out the order of the 
Holy Spirit for praise.?! Innocent was aware of its reputation even before he became 
pope and was, therefore, able to encourage the development of the order from the 


2 Register, 1, pp. 141-144. 

2 Ibid., pp. 142-3. 

2% B. BOLTON, Rome as a Setting for God’s Grace, in her Innocent III: Studies on Papal Au- 
thority and Pastoral Care, Aldershot, Variorum, 1995, n.1, pp. 10-13. 

” B. BOLTON, Hearts not Purses: Innocent III" Attitude to Social Welfare, in Through the Eye 
of a Needle: Judaeo-Christian Roots of Social Welfare, edds. E. Hanawalt and C. Lindberg, Kirksville 
1994, pp. 123-45, esp. pp. 137-9. 

2% TR1198, n. 14, 

2 PL 217, 1141-2 (cap. 15). 

® J. RILEY-SMITH, Knights, pp. 46-52, has interesting comments on this aspect of the rule. 

3! B. BOLTON, Social Welfare, pp. 135-6. 
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beginning of his pontificate. On the basis of the evidence we have, it appears like- 
ly that confirmation of the Trinitarian rule was related to his recognition of the Or- 
der of the Holy Spirit. 

But how, if at all, are these measures related to Innocent III’s recognition of the 
Humiliati and his advice to certain «poor Catholics.» Historians have usually 
viewed these actions as part of an effort to head off the spread of heresy. This in- 
terpretation fits in with the widely held view that both of these groups were hereti- 
cal or, at least, infected with heresy. Although the linking of their heresy to their 
commitment to poverty is no longer so widely accepted and scholars pay more at- 
tention to the issue of episcopal authority as the cause of conflict with the church, 
it is importaant to note that no consistent ecclesiastical position toward these groups 
had emerged prior in Innocent’s pontificate in the late twelfth century. Views var- 
ied from diocese to diocese. For this reason, we need to re-examine Innocent’s let- 
ters in light of the confusion existing in the church. 

The tenor of his letters reflects the kind of circumstances we might expect. His 
letters to the faithful of Metz and its bishop and chapter in July, 1199, suggest that 
what Innocent wanted to do was to reconcile a group of the faithful with their ec- 
clesiastical superiors.** His approach was aimed at this end, but designed to fit the 
needs of each. The tone of each letter is one of reconciliation, but they differ marked- 
ly. To the laity he first set forth the concerns expressed to him by Bishop Bertram, 
arising from the fact that a large number of laymen and women were studying trans- 
lations of a number of biblical works from both the New and Old Testaments in «se- 
cret conventicles» and preaching to one another. Moreover, they resisted the efforts 
of the parish clergy to correct them, using arguments from scriptures. Some com- 
plained about the lack of education of the priests and expressed their preference for 
their own books. After rehearsing this complaint, Innocent struck a line aimed at sup- 
porting the role of the clergy but softening the grounds for conflict. As he saw the 
problem, the desire to study scriptures was not reprehensible but commendable, but 
the pursuit of such studies in secret and without proper learning ran the risk of iden- 
tifying the faithful with heretics. They should make their studies openly in the 
churches «according to the custom of Catholics.»°? «Such is the profundity of Di- 
vine Scripture that not only the simple and unlearned, but even the prudent and wise 
are not fully able to hunt down its meaning.»*4 He especially admonished them 
against seeking to exercise the office of preaching and for their criticism of the cler- 
gy. He took a strong line in supporting the role of the bishop in the church. On the 
surface there is little here to provide comfort for the faithful of Metz. But that ap- 
pearance changes when we read Innocent’s letter to the Bishop and chapter. 

This letter begins with the warning that they must avoid being overly zealous 


3 L. E. BOYLE, Innocent III and Vernacular Versions of Scripture, in The Bible in the Medieval 
World: Essays in Memory of Beryl Smalley, (Studies in Church History, Subsidia, 4], Oxford 1985, 
pp- 97-107, makes a detailed analysis of the entire group of letters. Register, I, pp. 271-5, n. 132: 
«Cum ex iniuncto,» (Middle of July, 1199); I, 275-6, n. 133: «Sicut ecclesiarum prelatis,» (July 12, 
1199). I owe the reference to Father Boyle’s essay to Edward M. Peters. 

33 Register, I, p. 272. 

4 Ibid., p. 273. 
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and casting away the grain with the chaff. He counseled prudence and criticized the 
bishop for not providing detailed information about possible errors in their faith or 
discrepancies in their teaching. He made it clear that he was not willing to condemn 
them because he did not know their views or their way of life or who translated the 
scriptures and who was teaching the translation. That is why, he made clear, that 
he stressed the issue about meeting in secret conventicles. He ended by suggesting 
that the faithful should be advised with reasons and exhortation and that the bish- 
op should find out the author of the translation, whether he was loyal to the Apos- 
tolic See, and learned or not.*° These letters are very revealing of the cautious but 
firm approach that Innocent was charting in dealing with potential heresy. 

What is striking about the case of the Humitliati is the fact that they came with 
the support of the bishop of Vercelli and the Abbots of Locedio and Cerreto, after 
an ecclesiastical enquiry instituted earlier by the pope at the request of the leaders 
of the order.*° On reading the letters, it would seem that the concern that the or- 
der might be confused with a heretical group arose not from the side of the pope 
but from the order itself, which wanted to ensure that it had sufficient ecclesiasti- 
cal protection against all critics, especially unfriendly bishops. There is no sugges- 
tion that the pope was reconciling heretics, though he clearly knew that accusations 
of heresy had been bruited about in the past. Moreover, the high degree of organi- 
zation as well as the fact that the Humzliati were established in a significant num- 
ber of dioceses argues that their reason for seeking recognition for their rule and or- 
der was connected with its growth. As in the case of the Trinitarians, Innocent ac- 
cepted certain features in the rule, such as the prohibition of oaths, because the Hu- 
miliati were to be subject to ecclesiastical jurisidiction as an order. Some years lat- 
er, in dealing with the reconciliation of Durand de Huesca and his group, Innocent 
was more specific about his views on tithes as well as his attitude toward dress, which 
he argued did not result in deformity in the church.*’ While concern over heresy 
was certainly a factor in the Pope's thinking, the evidence presented does not sup- 
port the view that he placed the Humzliati in the same category as former heretics 
or that he assumed such a connection in the case of the faithful in Metz even on 
the basis that they met in secret conventicles. On the contrary, he was careful to 
make decisions on a case by case basis. Innocent was willing to deal openly and di- 
rectly with the issues raised, without falling prey to panic over similarities to hereti- 
cal positions. What unites these diverse issues is not the pope’s concern over heresy 
but for the development of order in the church. We might conclude that Innocent 
was quite willing to accept a considerable latitude in practice as long as it existed in 
a proper relationship to the bishops and the papacy. 

The recognition accorded the Humiliati and Innocent’s openness to the «Poor 
Catholics» of Metz is not as far removed from his recognition of the order of the 
Holy Spirit and the Trinitarians as we might at first think. If we think of the pope 





® Ibid., pp. 275-6. 

* For the first Order,«Non omni spiritui,» in Tiraboschi, VHM, 3, 139-148; for the third or- 
der, see: «Incumbit nobis ex officio,» in Tiraboschi, VHM, 128-134; and «Diligentiam pil patris,» 
VHM, 135-138 regarding provisions of their rule. 
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as committed to a renewal of the church, his measures take on a more unified mean- 
ing. The tendency of scholarship to stress heresy and poverty as the issues of the day 
has led us to overlook the breadth of papal concerns. In my view, we need to stress 
renewal as the key element in the Innocentian approach to the problems of the 
church. Nowhere is that better illustrated than in the canonization of St. Ho- 
mobonus of Cremona in 1199, issued on January 12, 1199 and addressed to the 
clergy and people of Cremona, just two years after his death.5* 

On the surface, St. Homobonus may seem to be a perfect fit for the argument 
that fear of heresy was a stronger force in his canonization than promotion of re- 
newal among the laity within the structure of the church. Indeed, Quia pietas, In- 
nocent's letter announcing the canonization, does make the point that Homobonus 
was not friend of heretics.*? Innocent also made the point that Satan can confuse 
the good with miracles and good works, but, in the case of Homobonus, his mira- 
cles were accompanied by his co-operation with the Lord in the work of the 
church. Furthermore, we might view the pope's concern about heresy in this instance 
as a way of saying that it is not necessary to embrace heresy to promote essential re- 
forms in the church and society. 

For Innocent, Homobonus was a model of a good Christian layman. He at- 
tended mass faithfully and participated in devotions, prostrating himself before the 
cross of Christ. He served as a peacemaker. He aided the indigent poor, carrying out 
the works of mercy. Innocent noted the testimony of both his pastor, Osbert, and 
his Bishop, Sicard of Cremona.*° There appears to be an effort to portray him as 
the obverse to Peter Waldo.*! André Vauchez has consulted an early life of Ho- 
mobonus, perhaps written by Sicard himself shortly after the canonization.” This 
vita presents a more complete picture of Homobonus than that found in Innocen- 
vs letter, holding him up as a model for the urban laity. It suggests very strongly that 
the canonization of Homobonus was not an isolated event, but part of an effort to 
identify the church with the new lay spirituality of the late twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries. Homobonus was a merchant, but he put off the old man and put 
on the new man.* «He is a merchant of the kingdom of heaven.»** «O sacred theft! 
O holy seizure! O commerce! O glorious violence! Blessed Homobonus took the 
kingdom of heaven by faith, seized it by penance, bought it with alms, summoned 


* Register, I, pp. 761-64 («Quia pietas promissionem,» January 12, 1199). 
» Ibid., 762. «Et in hoc presertim hereticorum confundantur perversitas, cum ad catholico- 
rum tumulos viderint prodigia pullulare.» 


” Ibid., 762. 


: '! A. VAUCHEZ, La Sainteté en Occident aux derniers siècles du moyen age, Rome 1981, pp. 
12-14, 

‘4 The vita is found in several mss. I have consulted Munich, CLM 434, «Cum orbita solis,» 
ff. 260r-263v, a 16th century copy made by Hartmann Schedel, and a very different version in 
Venice, BNM, Lat. IX, 28 (2798), 133r-137r. This manuscript contains a collection of Saints’ lives. 
I have prepared an edition for my own use, and I quote from it. Professor Vauchez has informed 
me that there are several other manuscripts of the vita. He is planning a critical edition. His most 
recent report on his research will be found in the acta of the Innocent II] conference held in Rome, 
September 9-15, 1998. 

43 Venice, BNM, Lat., IX, 28 (2798), 133r-133v; Munich, CLM 434, 260r. 
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by grace, obtained it by obedience and good works, but still was drawn by violence 
into tribulation!»** Homobonus was a member of a lay confraternity, in which oth- 
er members preached. The description of his fasting follows that embraced by such 
a group.‘ The vita points out that he refused the opportunity to preach on the 
grounds that he was not sufficiently learned.*” It expands on his role as an almsgiv- 
er, even when criticized by his family.** The success of this effort to promote Ho- 
mobonus may be seen in the growing popularity of his cult in the fourteenth and 
fifteeenth centuries in Italy and elsewhere. While the concern about heresy certainly 
contributed to this effort, the quest for a more positive model for the reform-mind- 
ed urban laity is quite apparent. The recognition of a new kind of man was at the 
heart of the idea of renewal. It ties Homobonus to the work of John of Matha and 
Gui of Montpellier. 

This rapid survey of the involvement of Pope Innocent III in some of the crit- 
ical issues of his age from the very beginning of his pontificate suggests that it is not 
enough to place these efforts in a general context of the social and economic changes 
of the period or to see them as products of a monocausal mentality aimed at heal- 
ing the hurts of the age. Taken together, they mark an effort to move clergy and laity 
toward a new statement of the essential Christian synthesis. No one element tells 
us much about the vision that was taking shape, but each contributes. In many cas- 
es, bishops and other members of the clergy played key roles in promoting the work 
of renewal in the church, but it was, I believe, with the knowledge that Rome was 
prepared under this young pope to move decisively. Not all agreed. But a beginning 
was made. 


4 Venice, BNM, Lat. IX, 28 (2798), 134r; Munich, CLM 434, 260r. «O sacrum furtum! O 
rapina beata! O commercium! O violentia gloriosa! Furatus beatus Homobonus regnum celorum 
per fidem, rapuit per penitenciam, mercatus est per helimosinam, vocatus per gratiam, secutus per 
obedientiam et bonum operationem, nichilominus tractus per violentiam in tribulationem.» 

4 Venice, BNM, Lat., IX, 28 (2798), 135r; Munich, CLM 434, 261v. 

4? Venice, BNM, Lat., IX, 28 (2798), 136r; Munich, CLM 434, 262r. «Simplex homo fuit et 
timens Deum...Solus manebar, non fuit verbosus, non fuit predicator. Si homines ipsum predicare 
et bona eius narrare rogabant, cis breviter faciebant: Fratres karissimi, ego litera nescio. Predicare 
ignoro, breviter concludo. Quod vobis vultis, aliis facere nolite.» 

“ Venice, BNM, Lat. IX, 28 (2798), 134v; Munich, CLM 434, 260v. «Ergo fratres qui beati 
Homoboni fidem et pariter vitam agnovimus, eius reverenter sollempnia celebramus fidem Catholi- 
cam illius exemplo servantes illesam, habentes in propriis sobrietatem, in proximis caritatem, in 
theosebia sine Ydolaria pietatem.» 


Crusading by Royal command: 
Monarchy and Crusade in the Kingdom 
of Sicily (187-1230) 


The critical role of Italy, north and south, in the crusading mo- 
vement forms an integral part of accounts by scholars such as Mayer, 
Grousset, Runciman, and the collaborators in Kenneth Setton’s Hi- 
story of the Crusades, as well as in the more specialized writings of 
Gennaro Monti, Roberto Cessi, and Roberto S. Lopez*. The story 
they tell concerns largely the themes of military and commercial ex- 
pansion, the movement of western Europeans ultramare. The focus 
of the present paper is, however, on those aspects of the crusading 
movement that affected the internal life of Europe and which may 
help us better to understand some of the factors that influenced the 
manner in which western Europeans participated in the crusades. 
This subject is quite complex. There is no general description that 


1 HE. Mayer, The Crusades, New York 1972, has numerous references to both 
the maritime and commercial activities of Italian crusaders. See, also, R. GROUSSET, 
Histoire des Croisades, 3 vols., Paris 1934-6; S. RUNCIMAN, History of the Crusades, 
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vols. to date, Madison, Wisconsin 1969. For Italy in particular, see G.M. MONTI, 
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diterranea del Mezzogiorno d’Italia e di Sicilia, Bologna 1942. See also R. Cressi, Le 
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will fit all of the patterns to be found in the various parts of Latin 
Europe. The present examination will concentrate on Italy, and par- 
ticularly on the Kingdom of Sicily, in the late twelfth and early thir. 
teenth centuries, because Italian participation in the crusades in this 
period was influenced by distinctive geographical and political factors 
not generally to be found elsewhere in Europe. 

For example, although there is evidence of governmental invol- 
vement in the planning and recruiting for the crusade elsewhere, in 
Italy this involvement was more extensive and, at least for the King- 
dom of Sicly, more exclusive. The public face of the crusading mo- 
vement in much of Italy differed substantially from its appearance 
in France, Germany, or England. This difference was partially related 
to the overwhelming maritime character of the Italian contribution, 
but was also due to communal dominance of much of northern Italy 
and the presence of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily in the south. In 
the North, the communes often made committments regarding the 
number of crusaders that they would support, though this did not 
mean that others were not free to participate. In fact, the bishops 
played a leading role in the recruiting and maintenance of crusaders, 
who often formed part of an episcopal contingent *. In the Kingdom 
of Sicily, the monarchy seems to have exercised an all but exclusive 
control over participation in the crusade. Royal naval and military 
contingents provided the usual means whereby the regnicoli could 
go on crusade. 


The history of Italian participation in the crusades has its begin- 
nings in the pre-history of the crusade movement as a whole. The 
fleets of the Italian maritime cities played an important role in dri- 
ving the Moslems from the Tyrrhennian and Adriatic Seas. The Nor- 
mans, Robert Guiscard and Roger I, conquered Sicily with their aid. 
The year 1091 has a special significance not merely for Sicilian hi- 
story but also for that of the crusades, for without the conquest of 
Sicily in that year, it is inconceivable that the first crusaders would 


2 G. Levi, editor, Registri dei Cardinali Ugolino d’Ostia e Ottaviano degli 
Ubaldini, Rome 1890 [Fonti per la storia d’Italia, 8], p. 18, no. 15; p. 20, no. 18, 
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of Paderborn in his Historia Damiatina as crusaders were the bishops of Salpi, Nu- 
mana (Humana), Mantua, and Lucca. OLIveruSs, Schriften, Tiibingen 1894 [Biblio- 
thek, 202], p. 187. 
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have been able to maintain themselves for long on the narrow shores 
of Palestine and to lay the foundations for the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. During this pre-monarchic period in the Kingdom of Sicily, 
the decision to take part in expeditions beyond the seas was subject 
only to the loosely-knit bonds of feudalism. By the time of the second 
crusade, however, the situation in the South had changed. Roger II’s 
decision to forego participation in the second crusade in favor of an 
attack on the Byzantine Empire effectively limited participation by 
the nobility of the Kingdom of Sicily in that crusade. Likewise, his 
own and William I’s campaigns in Greece and North Africa took 
precedence over the continuing needs of the Latin Kingdom of Je- 
rusalem. 

Although some contemporaries considered Sicilian military acti- 
vity in North Africa part of the crusade movement, modern authors 
have generally viewed it in terms of expansionism *. Many have em- 
phasized its aggressive character, often failing to recognize that it had 
its defensive aspects as well. Both the Byzantines and the Moslems 
had recent claims to the very lands on which Roger II had erected 
his kingdom. Thus, the defense of the Kingdom of Sicily, with its 
position on the southeastern frontier of Latin Europe, took on a 
special urgency for its Norman rulers and made a concern for effec- 
tive military organization dominant in their statecraft. The evolution 
of Norman principalities on the mainland and the weakness of Nor- 
man influence in some regions there made their effort difficult. In 
Sicily, where conditions as a result of the conquest were more favo- 
rable, Roger I and Roger II were able to prevent the growth of an 
aristocracy capable of threatening their authority. Sicily and Apulia, 
the latter the base of Hauteville power on the mainland, were the 
twin foundations of the kingdom founded by Roger II. It was the 
exposure of these two areas to potential invaders that shaped the 
policy of the monarchy under the first two rulers and, as a conse- 
quence, altered the role of the Regno in the crusades. 

With the defeat of the crusader army at Hittin in 1187 and the 
fall of Jerusalem to Saladin, all of Europe became immediately aware 
of the crisis confronting the Latin Kingdom. William II of Sicily was 
among the first to respond. He sent a royal fleet under the command 
of the Admiral Margaritus to support the remnants of the crusaders 


3 D. DoucLas, The Norman Fate, Berkeley 1976, pp. 9-11. 
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at Tyre. William also planned to participate in the third crusade, but 
was prevented from doing this by his death. During Willam’s reign 
Sicily had been drawn much more into the European orbit. The agree. 
ment reached with Frederick Barbarossa at Augsburg in October 
1184, which provided for the marriage of Constance of Sicily and 
Frederick’s son, Henry, altered dramatically the relationship of the 
Regno to German Empire. Perhaps William dreamed at this point 
of realizing the ambitions of his forebears for Mediterranean conquest 
under the aegis of the crusade. At any rate, his new orientation 
brought a closer relationship between the Kingdom of Sicily and the 
crusade movement. This orientation would form the basis for the 
projects of Henry VI and Frederick II in the East. Under the latter, 
especially, the crusade would assume a central place in the history 
of the kingdom. It was as a successor to the last Norman king and 
heir to Norman military organization that Frederick, so often depic- 
ted as a reluctant crusader, would forge an enduring relationship 
between the Kingdom of Sicily and the crusader states of the East. 
But the relationship that thereby emerged was to be concentrated in 
the crown and under its control. Seemingly, the heroes of the First 
Crusade, Bohemond and Tancred, had left no heirs. As professor 
Wieruszowski has written: « the crusade had no part in the Sicilian 
tradition » ‘. 

In fact, however, the developments that we have sketched here 
and which are well known to all of us, tell only part of the story of 
the Kingdom of Sicily and the crusades. We cannot presume that the 
absence of royal participation in the crusade provides us with any 
clue regarding the manner in which the crusading movement had en- 
tered into the fabric of life in the kingdom during the course of the 
twelfth century. The directions of royal policy were set by concerns 
other than those which affected the attitudes of many of the regnicoli. 
The Kingdom of Sicily found itself caught up in religious currents 
and attitudes similar to those in other parts of Europe. What makes 
the policies of the Norman-Swabian rulers of Sicily all the more re- 
markable, therefore, is the fact that they were seemingly effective in 
controlling the expression of these aspirations or, at least, of chan- 
nelling them in the direction of their own goals. In what follows, 


‘4 H. Wieruszowski, The Norman Kingdom of Sicily and the Crusades, in 
SeTTON, History of the Crusades, II, pp. 3-42. 
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I hope to show that a study of the crusade movement in the Regno 
provides additional insight into the degree and strength of military 
centralization in the Kingdom of Sicily, and the manner in which the 
fundamental apparatus of military organization weathered the tran- 
sition from Norman to Swabian rule. 


As is well known, historic ties between the Regno and the Holy 
Land were close and reached back to the pre-crusade period, when 
Amalfi possessed commercial privileges in the Holy Land and a ho- 
spice for travellers and pilgrims to Jerusalem. During the crusades, 
Bari, Brindisi, Messina, Gaeta, and numerous other ports served the 
needs of those who were making the voyage to the East. But there 
were other, more permanent, crusade establishments in the Regno. 
From the early twelfth century, almost from the time of their incep- 
tion, the Knights Hospitaler possessed houses in the Kingdom of 
Sicily 5. The importance of such foundations is immediately evident 
from the charter that they sought and obtained from the Roger II, 
in which rights of free import and export are granted °. The position 
of the Templars does not seem to have been so prominent as that of 
the Hospitalers in this period, though they were already established 
in the kingdom before 1144. On the other hand, the foundation of 
the Teutonic Knights in the Regno was closely tied to the arrival of 
Henry VI, and it was under the aegis of the Hohenstaufen that they 
prospered in the early thirteenth century. The tentative nature of the 
Emperor Henry VI’s first expedition to conquer the Kingdom of 
Sicily seems to have created problems for the Teutonic Knights in 
Brindisi *. In June, 1191, Guinandus, « magister Hospitalis Alaman- 
norum Brundisii », in a charter dated with the regnal year of Henry’s 
opponent, Tancred, promised his subjection and reverence to the 
Archbishop of Brindisi. Noting the recent establishment of the knights 
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in Brindisi, he gave assurances that the intentions of the knights were 
peaceful. With Henry’s conquest of the kingdom in 1194, the posi- 
tion of the knights improved. In 1195, after expelling the Cistercians 
from the church of Santa Trinità in Palermo, Henry installed Teuto- 
nic Knights in this important foundation. 

In the Norman period, the Hospitalers enjoyed not only the 
support of the monarchy, but also of some of their subjects. In 1147, 
Simon, Count of Policastro, granted all of the goods of Obertus de 
Sayona to the Hospitalers, and Arnoldus, Bishop of Messina and 
Trani, granted them a church’. Unfortunately, too few charters of 
the Norman period have survived to permit the reconstruction of the 
extensive growth and prosperity of the order in the Kingdom of 
Sicily. To obtain some idea of this, it is necessary to turn to royal 
charters of the period, particularly those of William II !°. These char- 
ters formed the basis for the privileges of the order in the regno under 
the Swabian house !. In a charter of 1203, Guillelmus Malcovenant, 
comes, magnus admiratus, and grand admiral of Sicily, granted the 
Hospitalers two casalia, called Cellarii, in the valley of Mazzara, and 
a house at Palermo *. In 1211, Alamannus da Costa, Count of Sy- 
racuse, gave them the casale of Bigens *. Even though there were 
occasional frictions both with local clergy and royal officials, it seems 
clear that the position of the Hospitalers remained secure during the 
reign of Frederick II ". 

Our sources for the history of the Templars in the Regno during 
the Norman period provide little evidence of the support given that 
order either by the Norman kings or by the clergy and laity of the 
Kingdom. A bull of Lucius II from 1144 called upon the clergy of 
the kingdom to aid the Templars, but provides no clue regarding 
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their status at that time 5. The earliest concession in favor of the 
Templars is found in a charter of 1151 !. This document and a bull 
of Pope Adrian IV from 1157 make it clear that they already had 
possessions in the Regno ”. Guerrieri has written in detail of these 
holdings, for example at Messina and Barletta, and the manner in 
which they were acquired !. Although evidence of royal patronage is 
virtually non-existent for this period, the pattern of support revealed 
in the extant charters for the Hohenstaufen period shows that they, 
like the Hospitalers, enjoyed the favor of the regnicoli”. 

The support accorded to the Teutonic Knights by the Hohen- 
staufen, and particularly by Frederick II, was truly extraordinary. 
Frederick’s friendship with Hermann of Salza, Grand Master of the 
Order, is well known. Huillard-Bréholles has printed some nine 
charters by Frederick in favor of the order between 1216 and 1220 
dealing with their holdings in the Kingdom of Sicily °°. The Teutonic 
Knights also came to enjoy the support of the regnicoli, as evidence 
by charters published by Mongitore in his Monumenta Historica Sa- 
crae Domus Mansionis Trinitatis Militaris Ordinis Theutonicorum 
Urbis Panormi. Two charters from the year 1202 contain donations 
made by substantial members of the business community of Palermo 
to the Teutonic Knights and show these men affiliating themselves 
with the order ”. 

The sources are too sparse to illustrate the degree to which the 
crusading orders were integrated into the social and religious life 
of the kingdom. They do, however, show that each of these orders 
possessed numerous houses on Sicily and the mainland. The privilege 
of exemption from import and export taxes has often been cited as 
evidence of the importance of the kingdom as a center for trade and 
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provisions for the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. We might further 
argue that the extensive holdings detailed in some of the royal char. 
ters in behalf of these orders point to a level of largesse on the part 
of the monarchy and its subjects not reflected accurately in extant 
records. If these assumptions are valid, we must conclude that the 
crusading orders enjoyed the favor of the crown and of a cross-section 
of the propertied classes. 


In addition to the military orders, various monastic establish- 
ments from the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem possessed daughter hou- 
ses in the Regno and obtained privileges from the crown as well as 
grants from royal subjects. One of the earliest of these grants was 
that made by Roger II in 1144 in favor of Santa Maria in Valle 
Josaphat in Calabria”. In two charters of March, 1168, William II 
confirmed the rights of the monastery of Santa Maria Latina in Je- 
rusalem within the kingdom, including the important exemption from 
taxes on imports and exports”. William also granted permission to 
his castellan, Ansaldus, to give a house in Messina to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem *. The close relations of these insti- 
tutions with the East meant that the kingdom was exposed to con- 
siderable influence from that direction. 

These ties are reflected in the development of a school of ma- 
nuscript illumination during the Norman period in Sicily, which has 
been described for us in the work of Hugo Buchthal and A. Daneu 
Lattanzi ?. Buchthal has traced the influence of illumination styles de- 
veloped at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem in various 
Sicilian manuscripts of the second half of the twelfth century. In his 
discussion of Maio of Bari’s Expositio Orationis Dominicae (Paris, 
B. N., nouv. acq. 1772), which he dates between 1156 and 1160, 
he concludes that this manuscript was a product of the earliest school 
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of manuscript illumination in Norman Sicily. Already, he finds that 
this school drew its « main inspiration from decorated initials in ma- 
nuscripts written in the scriptorium of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem, and thus reflects the close ecclesiastical and commercial rela- 
tions existing between Sicily and the Crusading Kingdom throughout 
the Norman period » *. Buchthal and Lattanzi have also shown the 
crusader influence in Messina manuscripts from the late twelfth 
century, which Buchthal has suggested were produced during the epi- 
scopate of Richard Palmer, perhaps even before his translation from 
Syracuse to Messina”. 

However, there has, to my knowledge, been little discussion of 
an interesting Barletta manuscript with a clear connection to the 
crusader East *. Since I have not yet had an opportunity to see this 
manuscript, my comments are based on the published description. 
Kohler has suggested that this manuscript was brought to Barletta 
near the end of the twelfth century by the Patriarch Radulphus of 
Jerusalem ”. However, the editor of the Codice Diplomatico Barlet- 
tano felt that it was a local product *. Composed after 1216, but 
with earlier materials incorporated, it contains chiefly a collection of 
liturgical materials related to the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Folio 
4 has a transcription of Honorius III’s letter of July 25, 1216 (Ma- 
gnus Dominus et laudabilis nimis), announcing his recent election to 
the papacy and setting forth his intention of continuing the crusade 
program initiated by Pope Innocent III at the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil. This particular copy is not among those registered in Pressutti*. 
On folio 42v, there is a brief crusade chronicle covering the period 
from 1097 to 1202. Without further examination it is not possible 
to relate this manuscript to those discussed by Buchthal and Lattanzi. 
It does, however, add to our evidence for close ties between the 
Regno and the crusader States. 

The chronicle tradition of the Kingdom of Sicily during the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries also reflects this relationship. 
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The major chronicle of the period is that by Ryccardus de Sancto 
Germano, who, from his vantage point near Monte Cassino, was well 
informed about papal and imperial affairs as well as those of the 
Regno. His chronicle contains very full and valuable accounts of the 
crusades of his time, and is particularly important for a study of the 
involvement of Frederick II in the crusades. His lengthy account of 
the Fifth Crusade reflects not merely the depth of his knowledge, but 
also the intensity of his feelings. His narration of the Christian loss 
of Damietta breaks off in a poetic lamentation *: 


Mundus totus et mundi principe 
Sunt doloris huius participe 

Tuam ergo causam ut vindice 

Te, Christe, nos precamur supplice. 


All the world and its princes 

share in this sorrow; 

We pray you, O Christ, 

That you, therefore, vindicate your cause. 


Of course, not all the chronicles are so detailed or so personally 
explicit. One of the most interesting is the anonymous Breve Chro- 
nicon published by Huillard-Bréholles, whose author accompanied 
Frederick II on his crusade to the East in 1228 *. His description 
of the return of Jerusalem to Christian hands as a result of Frederick’s 
treaty with the Sultan Al-Kamil summons up the eschatological signi- 
ficance of that city to generation after generation of crusaders. The 
chronicle tradition is not a rich one; most are rather brief and con- 
tain mere mentions of the crusades of little value to the historian *. 
Yet even these pastiches permit us to argue that interest in the cru- 
sade was certainly as widely diffused in the kingdom of Sicily as it 
seems to have been in other parts of Europe. 

The cultural climate of the South was, on the whole, favorable 
to the crusade. This does not mean that there are not signs of an op- 
position to the movement. Not everyone in the late twelfth and early 
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thirteenth century was equally enthusiastic, and some seem even to 
have doubted the value of these wars. When Richard the Lion-Hear- 
ted arrived in the Kingdom of Sicily enroute to the East, he met there 
the famed Abbot Joachim of Flora, who foretold to him that the time 
had not yet come for the recovery of the Holy Land by the Chri- 
stians *. The Cistercian chronicler, Manrique, suggests that Joachim’s 
views on the crusade were a cause of enmity between himself and his 
fellow Cistercians, many of whom were involved in the preaching 
of the crusades *. Joachim’s advice to Richard is similar in theme to 
a sermon preached by Francis of Assisi to the crusaders before Da- 
mietta, where it provoked rather strong reactions from some but 
seems also to have made its appeal felt by others ”. It is difficult to 
assess the extent of such feelings in the Kingdom of Sicily. Given the 
sparse evidence concerning crusade preaching and its effects, there 
is risk in drawing conclusions. When, for example, Innocent III com- 
missioned the famed preacher-bishop, Laurentius of Syracuse, and the 
Cistercian Abbot, Luca of Sambucina, to preach the crusade in Sicily, 
their achievement seems to have been slight, but the main cause of 
this failure was probably the disturbed political conditions of the 
period following the death of Henry VI *. 


The evidence presented thus far suggests that the crusading mo- 
vement may have been more completely integrated into the fabric 
of society in the Kingdom of Sicily than some scholars have believed. 
If this view is correct, it becomes difficult to attribute the apparent 
low level of participation in the crusade movement on the part of 
the regnicoli to their lack of interest in or support for the crusade. 
In speaking of the absence of a « crusade tradition » in the kingdom, 
it seems necessary to take this body of evidence more fully into ac- 
count. Taken in conjunction with a study of individual participation 
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carried out through an examination of several hundred royal, mona- 
stic, episcopal, and other charters, it provides indirect confirmation 
of the manner in which the crusade movement in the kingdom was 
subordinated to the interests of the monarchy. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the case of the episcopacy, 
where the important research of Norbert Kamp provides an indi- 
spensable foundation for a study of their involvement with the cru- 
sades *. His work demonstrates that such involvement was, in fact, 
considerable, but that the most significant undertakings by the bi- 
shops were at the behest of the monarchy. This is not to say that 
the bishops were mere royal creatures. Some actually owed their pro- 
motion to service in the papal curia and others seem to have been 
freely elected on their merits. One of the most important examples 
of a papal appointment is Archbishop Peregrinus of Brindisi, appoin- 
ted by Honorius III in 1216 after a long career in the curia. Hono- 
rius ordered him to preach to those about to depart from Brindisi 
for the Fifth Crusade *. The same Abbot Luca, whom Innocent III 
commissioned to preach in Sicily, was, a short time later, chosen as 
Archbishop of Cosenza. Honorius III asked him to preach to the 
crusaders gathered in Messina in 1217 *. Even such important royal 
supporters as Archibishop Berard of Palermo had often enjoyed papal 
favor earlier in their careers. In Berard’s case, it was the pope who 
had been responsible for his appointment to the Archbishopric of 
Bari prior to his translation to Palermo *. Frederick II sent Bishop 
Walter of Palear, who had a long career in royal service, to Damietta 
along with Count Henry of Malta and a royal fleet in 1221. In 1227 
and 1228, he entrusted the delicate negotiations with Al-Kamil of 
Egypt for the return of Jerusalem to Archbishop Berard. When the 
excommunicated Frederick was crowned king in Jerusalem, Berard 
stood at his side *. Most interesting is the fact that I have been able 
to find evidence for the participation of only one bishop from the 
Kingdom of Sicily in the Fifth Crusade. Oliver of Paderborn records 
the presence of Bishop Robert of Salpi, in northern Apulia, along 
with the Bishop of Numana, in the contingent led by the papal le- 
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gate, Pelagius of Albano in 1218. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
. tion that Ryccardus reports that a group of crusaders from the Terra 
Sancti Benedicti was also part of this contingent *. Both the bishop 
and the men of Terra Sancti Benedicti came from the northern fron- 
tier of the Regno, where the power of the kings was less effective. 

What is true of the bishops is also the case for the lay aristo- 
cracy, so far as our evidence indicates. While Jacobus, Count of An- 
dria, did lead a contingent of Romans in 1218, it must be understood 
that his title did not describe his origins. He was actually from the 
Roman campagna and was related to Pope Innocent III “. Although 
we know the names of very few lay participants in the crusades from 
the Kingdom of Sicily, most of these led royal contingents. As we 
have noted above, William II sent Admiral Margaritus with a royal 
fleet to the aid of the beleaguered crusaders in the East in 1187. In 
July, 1220, Mattheus Gentilis, Count of Lesina, arrived at Damietta 
with six galleys and two corsairs he had captured enroute from Mos- 
lems ‘. According to Johannes Heroldus, Frederick II had placed him 
in charge of the fleet and seventy noble Sicilian Knights *. Count 
Henry of Malta, a Genoese, commanded the fleet sent by Frederick 
to the relief of the crusaders at Damietta in 1221 *. Count Stephen 
of Crotone is known to have taken the vow to go on crusade as early 
as 1217. According to Eracles, he accompanied the bishop of Melfi 
to the East in 1225 to arrange the proxy marriage of Frederick II 
to Isabella of Brienne, Queen of Jerusalem”. But there is no evi- 
dence that he fulfilled his vow at any earlier time. It is only from a 
letter of Honorius III dated April 30, 1219 that we learn of Paga- 
nus Buderca, a crucesignatus of Salerno. Again, it is unclear whether 


4 OLIVERUS, p. 187. 

45 RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO, pp. 80-1. 

4 Kamp, 2, p. 562; RyCCARDUS, p. 80. For other references, see RH. ROHRICHT, 
Studien zur Geschichte des fiinften Kreuzzuges, Aalen 1968 (reprint of 1891 edition), 
p. 81. 

47 E. Perers, editor, Christian Society and the Crusades, Philadelphia 1871, 
p. 102, note 1; ROHRICHT, Geschichte, p. 81. 

48 Ry. ROHRICHT, editor, Testimonia Minora de Quinto Bello Sacro, Osnabriick 
1968 (reprint of the 1882 edition), p. 203. 

49 ROuricut, Geschichte, p. 110; Testimonia Minora, pp. 239, 245, 254. See 
also D. ABuLAFIA, Count Henry of Malta and his Mediterranean Activities, 1203- 
1230, in Medieval Malta: Studies on Malta before the Knights, edited by A.T. Luttrell, 
London 1975, pp. 104-25. 

50 EracLEs, R.H.C. Occ., II, 359. 
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he ever fulfilled his vow *. Thus, while some regnicoli took the vow 
to go on crusade, the only contingents for which we have evidence, 
save for the men of the Terra Sancti Benedicti, are those who went 
at royal command. However, this should not lead us to the conclusion 
that the men of the Regno were reluctant crusaders. Jacobus de Vi 
triaco describes how Mattheus of Lesina supported knights at his 
own expense and how he helped to keep the crusader army together 
during the period in which King John of Jerusalem was absent from 
Damietta in his quest for the Armenian throne”. In this instance, 
obviously, personal commitment went hand in hand with the royal 
command. 

The distinctive feature of the evidence regarding crusade parti- 
cipation in the Kingdom of Sicily is found in the fleets and military 
contingents raised by William II and Frederick II. Although, as we 
have seen, the communes of Northern Italy committed men and mo- 
ney to the crusades in the public name and there was even some de- 
gree of public involvement in the promotion of the crusade north of 
the Alps, the procedures followed in the kingdom seem to indicate a 
much greater control over crusade participation by individuals than 
was the case elsewhere. In the kingdom, the crusade was a direct 
extension of royal military organization, based on the structures that 
had developed in the course of the twelfth century. The maritime 
cities were required to supply sailors and ships, while feudal lords 
holding directly from the crown had to furnish a prescribed number 
of knights. The origins of this system of military service go back to 
the reign of Roger II, but it received a more sophisticated structure 
in the mid-twelfth century, during the threat of Byzantine invasion, 
through the compilation of the Catalogus Baronum, which made it 
possible for the crown to identify in precise terms the military obli- 
gation of each vassal *. Some historians have even seen a relationship 
between the Catalogus and the crusade, but this is not case, at least 
during the period of its compilation. It is possible, however, that the 
revisions made during the Hohenstaufen period may be connected to 
rectuitment for the crusade of Frederick II or service in the Latin 


531 ROHRICHT, Geschichte, p. 91; PRESSUTTI, pp. 337-8, no. 2043. 

52 JAcosus DE VITRIACO, Lettres de Jacques de Vitry, Leiden 1960, Ep. VII, 
11, 57-8, p. 136. 

53 Catalogus Baronum, edited by E. Jamison, Roma 1972 [Fonti per la storia 
d’Italia], pp. XV-XXII. 
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Kingdom of Jerusalem *. As we have already seen, in northern Italy, 
communes played a direct role in levying the number of knights and 
assessing the expenses they would provide for their support. In the 
Regno, however, the crown appears to have exercised a much more 
exclusive control of participation in the crusade than was the case in 
the north. However, there are similarities in the procedures used in 
the two areas, as we learn from Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, who 
recounts how in 1227 Frederick II summoned a general court at Ca- 
pua, deciding there that « individual feudatories should provide eight 
ounces of gold from each fief and one knight from each eight fiefs 
for the coming month of May, which he had fixed for crossing to the 
Holy Land » ». 

A letter of Frederick II, written in January, 1231 to Sansonus 
of Barletta, Justitiar of the Basilicate, provides further information. 
The king ordered him « to select counts and barons to be in charge, 
and better and richer knights, whom you will find from among the 
parties and possessors... » °°. Each knight should be equipped with 
two horses and arms and should receive fifty ounces for his expenses 
for one year to be assessed proportionately among the other holders 
of fiefs. He was to choose one knight from each ten fiefs, who should 
be ready for service in the Holy Land in the following March. This 
method of selection did not rule out voluntary participation from 
those with a personal commitment to the crusade, but it subordinated 
that aspect to the interests of the crown. 

The absence of similar documents from the Norman period ma- 
kes it impossible to trace precisely the development of this procedure 
and its application to the crusade. The first indication that it was 
used for the raising of an army for the crusade comes from the reign 
of William II, who had sent Margaritus to the aid of the crusaders 
in Tyre at the head of a fleet of sixteen galleys and two hundred 
knights”. Assuming that the fleet was levied in the usual manner, 
it seems reasonable to infer that the knights were chosen by royal 
command in a manner very similar to that set forth in later docu- 
ments. For this reason, I believe that the procedures followed by 


4 Ibid., pp. XIX-xx. 

5 RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO, pp. 148-9. 

56 E. WINKELMANN, Acta Imperii Inedita Seculi XIII et XIV, 2 vols., Aalen 
1964 (reprint of the 1880 edition), I, pp. 607-8. 

57 CHALANDON, II, p. 416. 
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Frederick II do not represent an innovation, but rather a continua- 
tion of those developed in the Norman period and founded on the 
Catalogus Baronum. 


The subordination of crusade participation to royal control seems 
logically to have emerged in the Kingdom of Sicily from the military 
policies of the Norman kings and to reflect the geographical position 
of the kingdom on the southeastern frontier of Latin Europe, exposed 
to threat from both the Byzantines and the Moslems. Perhaps in the 
continuing discussion of the role of Norman feudalism in the King- 
dom of Sicily, we should pay more attention to indigenous circum- 
stances that may well have created pressures that helped to shape 
centralized political and military institutions. Perhaps the stress pla- 
ced by historians on the expansionist aspects of the policies of the 
Norman kings has caused us to minimize their defensive concerns and 
thereby to impute to them a more cynical attitude toward the crusa- 
ding movement than was actually the case. At least, the evidence 
presented here suggests, in my opinion, the need for a reconsidera- 
tion of present interpretations. 

The phenomenon of crusading by royal command should not be 
viewed as confirmation of the absence of a crusade tradition in the 
Kingdom of Sicily. Rather, there does seem to be evidence to suggest 
that the regnicoli shared a vision of the crusade similar to that of 
their northern contemporaries. Furthermore, it would seem unwise 
to argue that the monarchy was itself indifferent to the needs of the 
Holy Land. Historians of Spain in this period have shown a some- 
what greater understanding of the importance of geographical factors 
in establishing limitations and shaping forms of institutions and at- 
titudes toward the crusade in a frontier society than have specialists 
dealing with the Kingdom of Sicily. Perhaps this study of the King- 
dom of Sicily and the crusade movement in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century may be of some value as a call for a similar aware- 
ness in the study of the Regno. 





XI 


HONORIUS III AND THE 
LEADERSHIP OF THE CRUSADE 


Historians of the crusades have generally regarded Pope Honorius 
III (1216-1227) as a lesser man than his great predecessor, Innocent 
III, though they have agreed that he was deeply committed to the 
crusade program initiated by Innocent and the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil.' Even studies sympathetic to Honorius have regarded his pon- 
tificate as an echo of his predecessor’s and have therefore devoted 
more time to the figures and events surrounding the pope than to his 
own role in the crusade. As a consequence, he has remained a back- 


! Hans Eberhard Mayer, The Crusades (New York, 1972), p. 209, says that Hon- 
orius was “as dedicated to the cause of the Crusade as Innocent had been but he was a 
lesser man, lacking the political strength and energy of his great predecessor.” Thomas 
C. Van Cleve, The Emperor Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (Oxford, 1972), p. 109, calls 
him “mild and conciliatory.” The chief problem with evaluations such as these is that 
they tell us little about the reasons for the policies pursued by the pope. For further 
views see Ursula Schwerin, Die Aufrufe des Papsts zur Befreiung des Heiligen Landes 
(Berlin, 1937), p. 102, and Joshua Prawer, Histoire du Royaume Latin de Jerusalem (2 
vols.; Paris, 1970), II, 134. 

2 Horace K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages (19 vols.; London, 
1902-1932), XIII, 20, states that the pontificate of Honorius was “an echo, a very 
powerful echo, indeed, but simply an echo, of that of his great predecessor.” See also, 
Johannes Clausen, Papst Honorius III. (1216-1227) (Bonn, 1895), pp. 10-11; Adalbert 
Keutner, Papsttum und Krieg unter dem Pontifikat des Papstes Honorius III. (Mun- 
ster, 1935), p. 12; Wilhelm Knebel, Kaiser Friedrich II. und Papst Honorius III. 
(Miinster, 1905), p. 12; Johannes Haller, Das Papsttum, Verbesserte und erganzte Aus- 
gabe (5 vols.; Basel, 1951-1953), IV, 2, 16. 
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ground figure in the shadow of the greatest of medieval popes and the 
critical events of a dramatic age. It now appears, however, that this 
neglect of Honorius has impeded our understanding of the papacy in 
this period by encouraging the assumption that the crucial decisions 
regarding papal crusading policy were those taken during the reign of 
Innocent III, while the policies of Honorius III have been treated only 
superficially on the assumption that they contained no new elements 
of significance. 


The diversion of the Fourth Crusade from the Holy Land to Con- 
stantinople in 1204 had not been merely a significant factor in the 
decision of Innocent III to organize a new crusade, but it also repre- 
sented a failure that seemed to demand firmer papal control of the 
crusading movement.* As Ad Liberandam makes clear, Innocent 
planned to be present at the embarkation of the crusade he had sum- 
moned through the Fourth Lateran Council in order to establish basic 
policy and direction for the crusading army.* A papal legate would 
provide this same measure of guidance for those traveling by land.* 
However, Ad Liberandam is silent on the role of the emperor in this 
crusade, leading some scholars to believe that Innocent conceived of 
this crusade in terms of an exclusive papal leadership and others to 
suggest that he had little choice to do otherwise given the youth of 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen and the precarious position faced by the 
King of the Romans at the very time when the pope was making his 
plans for a new crusade.® While the policy of Innocent III on this 
question does not emerge clearly from our sources, there is substantial 
reason for believing that, despite Frederick’s action in taking the 
cross at Aachen in 1215, the pope did not regard him as a probable 


3 Mayer, op. cit., p. 205. See also Pietro Pressutti, Regesta Honorii III (2 vols.; 
Rome, 1888-1895), I, xvii. 

4 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (53 vols.; Flor- 
ence, Venice, and Paris, 1759-1798), XXII, 1059: “ubi et nos personaliter [i.e., in 
Southern Italy], Domino annuente, disposuimus tunc adesse, quatenus nostro consilio 
et auxilio exercitus Christianus salubriter ordinetur, cum benedictione divina et apos- 
tolica profecturus.” 

5 Ibid.: “ut eisdem [those going by land] ad consilium et auxilium legatum idoneum 
de nostro latere concedamus.” 

6 Helmut Roscher, Papst Innocenz III. und die Kreuzziige (Gottingen, 1969), p. 161; 
Mayer, op. cit., pp. 205-209; Knebel, op. cit., p. 17. However, Joseph Donovan, 
Pelagius and the Fourth Crusade (Philadelphia, 1950), p. 48, states that “there is no 
indication in September, 1218, that the pope intended Pelagius to be the military 
commander-in-chief; that would naturally become the duty of the Emperor Frederick 
II as the secular leader of Christendom as soon as it was possible for him to leave 
Europe.” 
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leader of the new crusade. It is from this position that most scholars 
view the policy of Honorius after his election in 1216 and, in their 
minds, it receives confirmation from the later appointment of Cardi- 
nal Pelagius of Albano as papal legate in the East. But Honorius’ 
policy was more complex than a mere continuation of the Innocentian 
program would imply. For while he certainly carried out the program 
of Innocent III and the Fourth Lateran Council, he also undertook 
initiatives aimed at securing Frederick of Hohenstaufen as the leader 
of the crusade. The model for these efforts he found in the negotia- 
tions between Clement III and Frederick Barbarossa regarding the 
crusade. They represented to him a revival of the papal effort to re- 
store a proper co-operative relationship between the empire and the 
papacy. ’ 

Long ago, Friedrich von Raumer suggested that Honorius had 
early looked to the young emperor-elect as a participant in the 
crusade, but most scholars have ignored this view, arguing that the 
papacy played no part in Frederick’s taking of the crusader vow in 
1215 and made no effort to involve him in its plans for the crusade 
before the end of 1218.8 Thomas C. Van Cleve, who deals explicitly 
with Raumer’s suggestion, finds no basis in it for rejecting the prevail- 
ing opinion that this crusade was to be a papal enterprise in a special 
way and that, concomitantly, it was also to be a papal responsibility. ? 
But Raumer’s view deserves more serious attention than it has yet 
received, not so much because there is additional evidence that has 
not been used, but because pursuit of the question of papal crusading 
policy under Honorius III from this perspective can alter significantly 
our understanding of the Fifth Crusade, the Crusade of Frederick II, 
and the policies pursued by the papacy in the years after Innocent III. 


We are very fortunate in having an abundance of documentation 
for this period and especially in having the registers for the entire 


7 Piero Zerbi, Papato, Impero, e “Respublica Christiana” dal 1187 al 1198 (Milan, 
1955), pp. 32-35, provides an interesting view of the policies of Pope Clement III, 
which I have accepted as a basis for the comparison made in this article. See also, 
Marcel Pacaut, Frederick Barbarossa (London, 1970), p. 200. 

8 Friedrich von Raumer, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen (6 vols.; 3rd edition; Leipzig, 
1857-1858), III, 117, suggested on the basis of Honorius’ letter to Frederick of April 8, 
1217, that the pope had opened negotiations with him regarding the crusade at this 
time. See Pressutti, Regesta, no. 482. The full text is to be found in Carl Rodenberg, 
Epistolae selectae saeculi XIII (MGH, Epp. 1), I, 22, 26. The registers of Honorius III 
are in the Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Reg. Vat., 9-13, henceforth abbreviated as RV. 

® Thomas C. Van Cleve, “The Fifth Crusade,” in A History of the Crusades, ed. 
Kenneth M. Setton (Madison, 1969), II, 432. 
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reign of Honorius III in the Archivio Segreto Vaticano. These contain 
letters dealing with the apostolic legation of Pelagius and, to a consid- 
erable degree, those detailing papal efforts to secure participation of 
Frederick II in the crusade. Most of this material is in print and has 
been discussed by a number of scholars. That which deals with 
Pelagius has been treated by Joseph Donovan in his Pelagius and the 
Fifth Crusade and, more recently, by Demetrio Mansilla. While 
Donovan worked exclusively from printed sources, Mansilla has con- 
sulted the unprinted registers. While much of the most important ma- 
terial has been excellently edited by scholars such as Rodenberg and 
Huillard-Bréholles, some remains unprinted. Moreover, Horoy’s edi- 
tion of the letters of Honorius is inferior and the abstracts made by 
Pressutti for his Regesta cannot be relied on in every instance. 
Further, while Potthast’s Regesta remains essential, it has become 
more of a supplementary aid than a fundamental tool for research.!° 
The chief benefit, however, in reading the unprinted sources for this 
subject has not been additional information so much as deeper insight 
based on their tone. 


For the most part my work has been one of reinterpretation of the 
role of Honorius III in the crusade, in his relations with Frederick II, 
and the impact of these on papal-imperial relations in the early thir- 
teenth century. Honorius’ ideas regarding the nature of the crusade 
seem to have been profoundly influenced by his early experience in 
the curia of Clement III to the extent that he revived the idea of a 
close papal-imperial partnership in the crusade and that he was will- 
ing to subordinate other aspects of papal policy, particularly vis-a-vis 
central Italy, to its attainment.!! He saw Frederick II as a new Bar- 
barossa and closely identified his hopes for a successful crusade with 
his efforts to secure imperial participation and leadership. However, 


'0 Donovan, op. cit., pp. 11-15. Demetrio Mansilla, “El Cardenal hispano Pelayo 
Gaitan (1206-1230),” Anthologica Annua, I (1953), 11-66, has provided a full discussion 
of both legatine missions of Pelagius to the East, utilizing and citing the unprinted 
materials in the registers. He shows, for example, that Robert of Courcon was not 
given a legatine appointment because the Curia had already decided on Pelagius in 
1218 (p. 33). Major collections used in the preparation of this article included C.-A. 
Horoy, Opera Omnia Honorii III (5 vols.; Paris, 1879-1882), J. L. A. Huillard- 
Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici II (6 vols. in 12 with an Introduction; Paris, 
1852-1861), as well as Rodenberg, Pressutti, and A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum (2 vols.; Berlin, 1874-1875). I am especially grateful to the Prefect of the 
Archivio Segreto Vaticano for microfilms of the registers of Popes Honorius III, Greg- 
ory IX, and Innocent IV. 

!! Zerbi, op. cit., p. 35. 
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with the failure of this policy and the disastrous defeat of the Chris- 
tian army at Damietta, the hoped-for co-operation received a major 
setback. Tensions between the emperor and the papacy increased and 
the beginnings of a mistrust that would presage the papal-imperial 
conflicts of the 1230’s and 1240’s began to emerge. A decisive change 
in relations between Frederick and Honorius can be seen in the 
agreement reached at San Germano in 1225, in which Honorius at- 
tached substantial sanctions to the granting of Frederick’s request for 
a further postponement of his crusading vow. What emerged from 
this agreement was a firmer policy that altered papal priorities vis-a- 
vis the crusade and papal-imperial relations in Italy. These new 
priorities would dominate the programs of Gregory IX and Innocent 
IV. 


Despite the best efforts of Honorius III to keep to the timetable for 
the crusade promulgated in Ad Liberandam; the death of Innocent III 
caused some delay. Certainly the expedition of King Andrew of Hun- 
gary was premature in terms of the state of preparations for the 
crusade in 1217. However, the delay was not significant and, by the 
spring of 1218, with the arrival of various contingents of crusaders in 
Acre, Honorius moved to the appointment of a papal legate. The 
terms of this appointment were precisely those set forth in Ad 
Liberandam in defining the role of the clergy. Honorius wrote the 
ecclesiastical and secular leaders of the East that he was sending 
Pelagius so that “preceding the army of the Lord with humility, he 
may encourage those in agreement to remain in agreement and may 
recall troublemakers to peace.”!? The legate also received the mission 
of reforming the state of Christianity in the lands liberated from the 
pagans and of deciding those matters that required decision on the 
spot in accordance with the will of God and the Catholic Faith.'? The 


!'? C. Baronius, O. Raynaldus, and J. Laderchius, Annales Ecclesiastici, ed. Au- 
gustinus Theiner, Vol. XX: 1198-1228 (Bar-le-Duc, 1870), p. 390, an. 1218, par. 4: 
“...ut exercitum Domini cum humilitate praecedens concordes in concordia foveat, et 
ad pacem revocet impacatos.” See Ad Liberandam, Mansi, XXII, 1059. “Et si 
aliquando lapsi fuerint in peccatum, per veram poenitentiam mox resurgant, gerentes 
humilitatem cordis et corporis, et tam in victu, quam in vestitu mediocritatem ser- 
vantes, dissentiones et aemulationes omnino vitando, rancore ac livore a se penitus 
relegatis: ut sic spiritualibus et materialibus armis muniti, adversus hostes fidei se- 
curius praelientur” (italics mine). It is evident that Honorius was merely implementing 
the program laid out by the Fourth Lateran Council in his appointment of Pelagius. 

'S RV, 9, 1173: “Nos autem ei officium plene legationis commisimus ut in terris sue 
legationis commissis evellat et destruat, edificet atque plantet, prout queque sol- 
licitudine sua cognoverit indigere, reformando statum Christianitatis in illis que de 
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arenga of the letter of appointment for Pelagius, not issued by the 
chancery until June 12, 1218, referred simply to the varied needs of 
the Church as the reason for the appointment of legates.'* This corre. 
spondence shows the close relationship between Honorius’ pro. 
gram and that outlined in Ad Liberandam. It does not, however, lay 
any foundation for the view that this program established Pelagius as 
the leader of the crusade or entrusted the legate with the task of mak- 
ing military policy. Those matters, after all, were already in the 
hands of John of Brienne and the leaders of the various crusader 
contingents. In fact, these letters suggest that the role assigned the 
legate was much more difficult. He had to prevent the crusader army 
from splitting into factions and, though there is no mention as yet in 
the sources relating to his mission, perhaps prepare the way for the 
arrival of Frederick II as the leader of the crusade. 


There was no fully recognized military leader of the crusade in the 
East in 1218. King John of Jerusalem, who was elected as leader, had 
slight prestige and little real authority. During the period just prior to 
the arrival of the legate, he had enjoyed only limited support and had 
often found himself facing opposition from various contingents in the 
army. Without the presence of Pelagius, it is doubtful whether the 
crusade could have made any significant progress. Certainly John did 
not press for daring initiatives. At this stage, Pelagius was able to 
provide a unifying force based upon the prestige of his position as 
papal legate. 

The lack of complete documentation makes it difficult to follow in 
detail the story of Honorius’ efforts to enlist Frederick II for the 
crusade. However, as early as April 8, 1217, the pope wrote the 
emperor-elect to announce that he was sending a legate to discuss 
both “those matters which were proposed from your side and about 
aid for the Holy Land.” This letter contains a strong implication that 








paganorum manibus fuerunt liberate, et que statuenda secundum Deum et fidem Cath- 
olicam viderit statuendo, concessa ei plenaria potestate ut cum necesse fuerit vice 
nostra illa etiam exequatur, que nostro sunt speciali privilegio reservata, firmiter in- 
hibentes ne quis processum ipsius frustratorie appellationis obiectu audeat impediri.” 
See also Heinrich Zimmermann, Die Papstliche Legation in der ersten Halfte des 13. 
Jahrhunderts (Paderborn, 1913), p. 75. 

!4 RV, 9, 1174: “Cum aliquos ex fratribus nostris exigentibus variis ecclesie neces- 
sitatibus ad varias prouincias destinamus. . . .” 
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Honorius was already working to involve Frederick in the crusade. '5 
Van Cleve has argued that Honorius did nothing to follow up on this 
letter and that he actually was trying to exclude Frederick from the 
crusade in order to preserve it as an exclusively papal enterprise. '® 
However, this position seems weak in light of the fact that Honorius 
appears to have first raised the issue with Frederick. In the absence of 
any correspondence on this point, it seems more likely that Frederick 
pleaded his inability to leave Germany at this time and that Honorius 
accepted his reasons. Given the political situation in Germany prior 
to the death of Otto of Brunswick, and Honorius’ later willingness to 
grant postponements to Frederick, this position seems more logical 
than that of Van Cleve. Moreover, we could suggest that the pope 
and emperor-elect came to some agreement that Frederick would join 
the crusade later, though there is no evidence of that. 

If we look at this early evidence of papal negotiations concerning 
the crusade with Frederick II in conjunction with the role assigned to 
Cardinal Pelagius, we may move the discussion a bit further. The 
appointment of Pelagius represented a means of filling the gap created 
by the absence of an undoubted leader from the West with the 
crusading army. Certainly, the sources hardly permit the assignment 
of this role as leader to Pelagius himself at this time, while the feeler 
to Frederick in 1217 may have given the pope and the Curia reason to 
believe that the emperor-elect, probably after his coronation, would 
be able to go to the East within a few months of the arrival of the 
legate. This position finds support in an analysis of the corre- 
spondence of Honorius in late 1218. 


Pelagius arrived in Damietta around September, 1218. Within 
three months, Pope Honorius wrote to Frederick II to seek his partic- 
ipation in the crusade. Given the time consumed by the sending and 
receiving of letters over such long distances, Honorius probably wrote 
Frederick soon after he had heard from Pelagius about conditions in 
the East. He informed Frederick with dispatch about the needs of the 
crusader army and sought support. On January 12, 1219, Frederick 
wrote Honorius to inform him that he would hold a diet at Mag- 
deburg during Lent to discuss the crusade. He also gave the pope 
reason to look to him as a firm supporter of the crusade and to expect 


'S Honorius III to Frederick II, April 8, 1217, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 22, 26:“... ad 
te legatum nostrum disponimus destinare, per quem tam super hiis que ex parte tua 
nobis fuere proposita, quam super terre sancte succursu, celsitudini regie, secundum 
quod expedire viderimus, curabimus respondere.” 

'6 Van Cleve, “Fifth Crusade,” p. 432. See also Knebel, op. cit., p. 17. 
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his departure for the East by summer.'” But hope turned to disap- 
pointment as Frederick postponed his departure from the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, 1219, to the feast of St. Michael (September 29) 
and then to March 21, 1220.'8 Writing the emperor-elect regarding 
this last delay, Honorius provides us with a meaningful clue into his 
thinking concerning the role that he desired Frederick to play in the 
crusade and, in doing so, reveals to us the influence of Clement III’s 
crusade on his own. He calls up the image of the aged Barbarossa to 
the young king: 


Hasten, if, perchance, the Lord has reserved the completion of so 
great a business for your glory, so that he may accomplish in your right 
hand what was unfinished by the hands of many others. Certainly, your 
grandfather of shining memory, Frederick, prepared himself for this 
with all his strength. How it would be if you also, his grandson, would 
renew his memory not only in name to the present generation, but if you 
would also extend it to posterity in your deed; if what he fervently took 
up in good will, you would lead happily to a conclusion. '? 


Frederick has the opportunity to renew the memory of his grand- 
father, who had set out to lead the Third Crusade but suffered a 
tragic death en route. There should be no doubt as to the meaning of 
this image. The death of Barbarossa was a significant factor in the 
failure of that crusade to achieve its goals. Honorius was reaching 
back to his experience in the curia of Clement III for a model to hold 
before the young Frederick. 


Honorius’ use of this image at this time assumes considerable im- 
portance for our understanding of his crusade policy. The similarities 
between his handling of negotiations with Frederick II preceding the 
imperial coronation of 1220 and those pursued by Clement III with 


'7 Frederick II to Honorius III, January 12, 1219, Huillard-Bréholles, op. cit., I: 2, 
584-586. Pressutti, following his usual practice, omits this letter from the register, 
though it is found at RV, 10, 272. 

'8 Honorius III to Frederick II, May 18, 1219, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 70, 97. Also, 
Honorius III to Frederick II, October 1, 1219, ibid., I, 75-76, 106. 

!° Huillard-Bréholles, I: 2, 692: “Festina, si forte Dominus tanti consummationem 
negotii tue glorie reservavit ut in destera tua perficiat multorum manibus inchoatum. 
Certe clare memorie avus tuus Fredericus ad id se totis viribus accinxerat. Quid erit si 
et tu nepos ejus illius memoriam non solum presentibus renovabis in nomine, sed etiam 
ad posteros prorogabis in opere; si quod ille ferventer in affectu assumpserat, tu salub- 
riter perduxeris ad effectum!” Honorius III returned to this type of image in 1223 when 
he wrote to Henry III of England and Philip II of France (Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 
152-155, 225). 
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Barbarossa make a strong argument that he was guided by ideals that 
he had learned from that early experience. The most striking feature 
is that, confronted by similar obstacles in the road of gaining imperial 
participation in the crusade, both popes responded by a policy of sub- 
ordinating immediate papal interests in Italy to their crusade goal. In 
discussing the policies of Clement III, Piero Zerbi argues that the 
concessions made to Barbarossa in 1189, on the eve of his departure 
for the East, sprang from a desire on the part of the papacy to usher 
in a new era of peaceful co-operation with the empire, whose major 
goal was a successful crusade; “. . . in fact, only in the climate of the 
crusade and of renewed trust for the emperor, once more raised up as 
a defender of Christianity, do the very serious concessions made by 
Clement III to Frederick I acquire a meaning. . . .”2° It was in the 
interest of this policy that the pope had agreed to a settlement on the 
issue of the Mathildine lands and the Patrimony as well as on the 
papal role in imperial elections that represented a hard blow to the 
papal system of security in its relations with the empire. It was to this 
policy that Honorius returned in his negotiations with Frederick II. 
Even as he was granting the young emperor-elect a postponement, he 
was revealing the motives that made him willing to make concessions 
of this kind and that would lead him still further on this route in the 
months to come. 

At the same time as Honorius III was pressing Frederick to take up 
his role as leader of the crusade as soon as possible, events in the East 
were moving in a favorable direction. Indeed, the pope held out to 
Frederick the tantalizing thought that this turn of affairs would make 
his task easier and his glory more certain.?! The cardinal legate, 
Pelagius, was carrying out his role quite successfully. The papal regis- 
ters reveal a vast effort and organization aimed at providing money, 
men, and materials.2? The cardinal was channeling these to the 


20 Zerbi, op.cit., p. 57: “Scompariva in tal modo l’imperatore crociato, che in quel 
momento impersonava l’ideale della pace e della collaborazione tra la Chiesa e l’Im- 
pero, e della instaurata concordia costituiva anzi, agli occhi del pontefice, l’unica 
garanzia: infatti, soltanto nel clima della crociata e della rinnovata fiducia per l’impera- 
tore, di nuovo assurto a difensore della Cristianità, aquistano un significato le gravis- 
sime concessioni fatte da Clemente III a Federico I allo scopo di realizzare la pace tra i 
due sommi poteri del mondo cristiano.” Pacaut, op. cit., p. 200, states: “Clearly . . . 
Frederick had struck the best possible bargain, taking full advantage of the fact that, 
in the interests of the Crusade, Clement III was unable to resist his claims.” 

2! Huillard-Bréholles, op. cit., I:2, 692: “Festina, festina, noli diutius expectare, 
quum dum sit in promotione negotium, minori consummatur auxilio et facilius per- 
ficitur in profectu.” 

22 Mayer, op. cit., p. 215. Pressutti, 1824, 2195, 2574. 
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crusaders while he worked to keep peace in the army and to move it 
to action. During the winter of 1219-1220, the campaign went well, 
culminating in the capture of Damietta on November 5, 1219. The 
pope was overjoyed at the news and wrote on February 24, 1220, to 
congratulate the leaders on their victory. He especially singled out 
Pelagius. After alluding to the role of Joshua in the distribution of the 
lands of the impious to the people of God, he said: 


And so, through the ministry of our brother, the Apostolic Legate, 
Pelagius, Bishop of Albano, whom God provided to you as a leader al- 
most like another Joshua, he desired to limit the land of the infidels to 
the use of the faithful. 2+ 


The use of the qualifying word, quasi, in conjunction with the refer- 
ence to Joshua here appears to me to limit the full applicability of the 
Joshua image to Pelagius and to weaken the case for those scholars 
who have wanted to use this image as an instance of the pope 
applauding the military exploits of the legate.?4 But it is clear that 
Honorius is actually congratulating the legate for his role in the dis- 
tribution of the conquered lands. This view receives further confirma- 
tion in the same letter. Honorius wrote that he had “committed full 
power to this legate both in temporal and spiritual matters so that no 
dissension can arise among you [the leaders of the crusade] by reason 
of land already given to you by the Lord or any to be given to you in 
the future.”?5 Those who have seized on the use of the term “tem- 
poral” have failed to recognize this as a simple restatement of the role 
assigned the clergy by Ad Liberandam and specifically assigned to the 
legate in his letters of appointment. “Temporal,” in this sense, refers 


23 Horoy, op. cit., III, 92, 86, has a partial edition. The following text is found in 
RV, 10, 664: “ita et per ministerium venerabilis fratris nostri P. Albanensis episcopi 
apostolice sedis legati quem quasi alterum Josue vobis ducem sua miseratione providit 
infidelium terram velit ad utilitatem fidelium limitare.” See also Mansilla, op. cit., 
p. 28, note 112, for text from RV. 

24 Donovan, op. cit., p. 70, states: “The pope, indeed, had confidence in Pelagius 
himself as a leader, considering him another Joshua in view of the exploit in breaking 
down the walls of Damietta.” However, as the context makes clear, both here and later 
in the letter, the concern of the pope was more with the peaceful settlement of disputes 
over the division of lands among the crusaders. 

25 Horoy, op. cit., III, 92, 86. “Ne autem occasione terrae vobis jam datae Domino, 
vel sicut speramus, in posterum dandae aliqua, quod absit, inter vos possit dissentio 
suboriri, tam super jam acquisitis quam de cetero dante Domino, acquirendis, plenam 
ipsi legato tam in temporalibus quam in spiritualibus commisimus potestatem ita ut per 
se, aut per alios libere illam exerceat, prout res videbitur postulare.” 
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to the grounds for the dissension between the crusaders, namely, their 
quarrels over the division of spoils of war and the city of Damietta 
itself. This letter offers no evidence of a papal policy concerned with 
extending its power at the expense of the rights of temporal authority, 
or seeking the fruits of a purely papal victory. In fact, it argues the 
contrary, a point further reinforced by the fact that this flush of vic- 
tory did not divert the pope from his efforts to secure Frederick as 
leader of the crusade.?® Beyond doubt, Honorius realized that the 
capture of Damietta was merely a beginning to the main task of con- 
quering Egypt in order to secure the liberation of the Holy Land. For 
this task, he believed that the presence of the emperor was essential. 


But negotiations with Frederick were complicated by the thorny 
questions surrounding the imperial coronation, involving the Mathil- 
dine lands, the future of the Sicilian crown, the security of the Pat- 
rimony of St. Peter, and imperial relations with the communes of 
northern Italy. Honorius was concerned about these problems as we 
can see from his letter to the Bishop of Tusculum in which he sought 
through him to ascertain the mind of the emperor-elect.27? However, 
schooled in the policies of Clement III, he sought their resolution in a 
bid for co-operation rather than confrontation. He was willing to set- 
tle for considerably less than clear guarantees on those questions in 
return for a decisive commitment to the crusade from the 
Hohenstaufen. The subordination of the question of papal territorial 
claims in Italy, of the future of the kingdom of Sicily, and papal 
rights over the imperial crown, to the effort to secure Frederick’s 
leadership of the crusade is at the crux of those interpretations which 
regard Honorius as a weak pope. But Honorius had heard the sound 
of another pipe and marched to a different drum. For him concilia- 
tion and compromise represented a key to a new era of co-operation 
in an area where papal and imperial interests did not so sharply 
conflict as they did in Italy. Frederick’s leadership of the crusade 
would be a major step toward papal-imperial peace just as Clement 
III had envisioned it in the age of Barbarossa. 


It was therefore in an atmosphere of hope that Honorius granted 
Frederick a new postponement in May, 1220, in anticipation of the 
imperial coronation, because he felt that at last he had a strong 


26 Honorius III to Frederick II, April-June, 1220, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 84, 118. 

2? Honorius III to the Bishop of Tusculum, November 10, 1220, Huillard-Bréholles, 
op. cit., 1:2, 880-881: “Ad hoc prudenter et caute studeatis investigare ac perspicere 
regium animum et propositum tam super vitanda regni atque imperii unione quam 
super subsidio Terre Sancte.” Cf. also Donovan, op. cit., p. 78. 
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agreement that the Hohenstaufen would set out in August, 1221.28 It 
was on the strength of this belief that, following Frederick’s corona- 
tion in December, Honorius wrote Pelagius asking him to try to ob- 
tain a short truce with the Sultan until Frederick could arrive in the 
East. However, the pope acted cautiously, asking Pelagius to refer 
the matter of the truce to him for final decision. He felt the need to 
keep fully informed on the progress of events in the East.?° 


The coronation of Frederick should have been the decisive moment 
in relations between the pope and emperor. It should have resulted in 
a new spirit of papal-imperial co-operation exemplified in Frederick’s 
departure for the East. It was to this point that the policy of Clement 
III had led. Up to this point, the postponements sought by Frederick 
and granted by the pope formed part of the pattern of negotiations. 
But again Honorius’ plan was frustrated. Frederick had agreed to 
send his army to the East in March, 1221, and to follow it in August, 
but once more he postponed his departure.*® This time, however, he 
took care to inform the pope that his army had already left. This 
news may have softened the blow a bit for Honorius, but it did noth- 
ing to cool his anger when he learned of the defeat of the crusaders at 
Damietta. Very likely, Frederick’s own letter of October 25, announc- 
ing the bad news to the pope and carefully avoiding any discussion of 
his postponements, further fanned the fires of anger.*! The pope’s 
feelings overflowed at the thought of the years of preparation lost and 
the criticisms leveled against him for not forcing Frederick to fulfill 
his vow. His letter contains hints of the longed-for partnership that 
had now gone awry. He stressed his efforts to secure Frederick’s 
promotion.** But he did not cease to call on Frederick to fulfill his 
vow by avenging the loss of Damietta. Honorius still did not give up 
hope for the eventual success of his policy, even as he reminded Fred- 
erick of the sacrifices he had made on its behalf. 


Recent scholarship has been more sympathetic to Frederick than to 
Honorius over the question of blame for the fall of Damietta.33 This 
position, however, seems to be tenable only if we assume that the 


28 Honorius III to Conrad, Scholasticus of Mainz, November 27, 1220, Rodenberg, 
op.cit., I, 104-105, 146. 

9 Honorius III to Pelagius, January 2, 1221, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 112, 159. 

30 Honorius III to Frederick II, June 20, 1221, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 123-124, 177. 

3! Huillard-Bréholles, op. cit., II:1, 206-207. 

32 Honorius III to Frederick II, November 19, 1221, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 128-130, 
183: “nos tue morem gessimus voluntati ne promotio tue sublimitatis ad quam as- 
pirabamus ex animo posset nobis aliter facientibus retardari.” 

33 Mayer, op. cit., pp. 217-218; Van Cleve, Frederick II, p. 159. 
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pope attempted to carry out a strictly papal crusade and turned to 
Frederick only at a late stage. Under those circumstances, Honorius 
is seen merely as passing off responsibility to the emperor. A more 
reasonable reading of the evidence, however, suggests that, having 
embarked early on a policy that combined the Innocentian program 
of the Fourth Lateran Council with the ideals that motivated Clement 
III, he felt the frustration of this reverse to his efforts to get Frederick 
to carry out his part of the program. Too much stress has been put on 
the role of Pelagius as it evolved under front-line conditions and not 
enough on the main thrust of Honorius’ policy. With each postpone- 
ment by Frederick, the task of Pelagius became more difficult and, 
more and more, he and the pope became de facto leaders of the 
crusade. Their plans were made in the constant expectation that 
Frederick would soon set out for the East. Excessive optimism on 
that score undoubtedly contributed to the miscalculations that 
brought on the downfall of the crusader army. As Honorius wrote to 
Frederick: “. . . because of the expectation of your help . . . an 
agreement was refused by which the city of Jerusalem was to be re- 
stored to the Christian cult.” 34 If we accept this statement, the degree 
of papal dependence on Frederick is clear. That we should accept it 
as the true view of Honorius seems justified by its over-all consistency 
with his policy as we have outlined it to this point. 


The disaster at Damietta completely altered the situation for both 
emperor and pope; yet it did not lead Honorius to change his funda- 
mental policy. He was still determined to see that Frederick fulfilled 
his vow, but now there was no longer an army in the East awaiting 
imperial leadership and the papacy had exhausted its own resources 
and those of the Church in support of the army at Damietta. Hon- 
orius had no choice save to begin his plans for the crusade anew. 

Unlike the situation in 1217-1218, Honorius could now turn to 
Frederick as the crowned head of Christendom. Moreover, Frederick, 
who had so often postponed fulfillment of his vow in the past, was 
undoubtedly at some disadvantage. Thus, Honorius was able to re- 
vive his plan de novo with Frederick as the central figure. And this 
time the responsibility was to be still more clearly with the emperor, 
as it had been in the days of Clement III. The young Frederick would 
again have his opportunity to renew the name of his grandfather. 


Negotiations with Frederick got under way with a meeting at Ver- 


34 Honorius III to Frederick II, November 19, 1221, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 128-130, 
183. 
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oli in April, 1222, but the results were apparently indecisive.*5 In the 
meantime, Honorius broached the question of a marriage between 
Frederick and Isabella of Brienne, the daughter of King John, whose 
title stemmed from his position as her guardian. Once again, it is 
clear that Honorius subordinated other interests to those of the 
crusade and especially to the plan to secure Frederick’s leadership of 
it. The betrothal was concluded at Ferentino in February, 1223, and 
Frederick agreed that he would leave in 1225.39 Certainly it must 
have seemed to Honorius that he was at last to see his vision brought 
to reality. But his success was short-lived, for, in the summer of 1225, 
Frederick again sought a postponement.’ 


This time, however, papal reaction was far different from what it 
had been prior to Damietta. Honorius, who had publicly regretted his 
previous postponements, now took a stronger stand. In the agreement 
reached at San Germano and negotiated by Cardinal Hugolino of Os- 
tia, later Pope Gregory IX, he not only obliged Frederick to go on 
crusade by August, 1227, under pain of excommunication, but also 
set down the specifics of military and financial support to be given by 
Frederick, as well as setting a bond of 100,000 ounces of gold in case 
of non-fulfillment of the agreement. **® 


Some historians have been critical of this agreement. Van Cleve is 
the most extreme, calling it an acquiescence by Frederick “in the in- 
terpretation of the plenitudo potestatis of the papal office which for 
the next several decades was to dominate the political philosophy of 
the middle ages.”>? Mayer, on the other hand, has singled out merely 
the absence of a clause exempting the emperor in case of illness.*° 
There is some merit in Van Cleve’s position, in that he recognizes the 
fundamental importance of this agreement to future relations between 
Frederick and the papacy. But he has based his position on the incor- 
rect assumption that Honorius was in some way usurping temporal 


35 Honorius III to Pelagius, April 25, 1222, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 137-138, 196. 

36 For letters announcing the betrothal, see Potthast, op. cit., nos. 6969, 6994, 7007, 
7003, 7186, and Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 156-157, 227. Honorius obviously wanted pub- 
licity! 

37 Honorius III to Frederick II, July 18, 1225, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 198-199, 276. 

38 Encyclical of Frederick II, July, 1225, Rodenberg, op. cit., I, 199, 278. 

39 Van Cleve, Frederick II, p. 161. We should note that Barbarossa had delayed his 
departure during negotiations with Clement III. There was little the pope could do to 
prevent postponements save to encourage, threaten, or use his spiritual authority. 
Here, however, it is clear that Honorius has the advantage because he is able to exact a 
bond. 

40 Mayer, op. cit., p. 223. 
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power by trying to secure fulfillment of a crusader vow. Actually, the 
content of the agreement is not striking in view of traditional penal- 
ties meted out to recalcitrant crusaders.4! What is chiefly important 
about this agreement is the fact that it intensified the pressure on 
Frederick, thus revealing a new determination on the part of the pa- 
pacy. Mayer’s criticism, on the other hand, misses the crucial nature 
of these negotiations, especially in the increased tensions they reveal. 
It would be surprising to find an illness clause, given the papal mis- 
trust concerning the use to which it would be put.4 Mayer merely 
points up the deepening atmosphere of fear at San Germano. 


Honorius III died on March 18, 1227, five months before the expi- 
ration of the postponement negotiated at San Germano. It therefore 
fell to his successor, Gregory IX, who had been so involved in formu- 
lating the policy, to impose on Frederick the penalties set down at 
San Germano, by excommunicating him in 1227 for failure to keep 
his vow. The new determination revealed in this policy had been 
forged out of the bitter experience of the Damiettan Crusade. The 
Clementine aspects of Honorius’ crusade policy had failed and their 
failure had brought forth a reordering of papal policy vis-à-vis Fred- 
erick that occupied the last year of Honorius’ reign and the beginning 
of his successor’s. But it would be a mistake to view Honorius’ failure 
in terms of weakness; it was as much a major setback for an ideal of 
co-operation between papacy and empire in the grand projects of 
Christendom. The policy that emerged from San Germano, in which 
Honorius had still a major role as pope, would lead within a few 
years to greater stress on the defense of the position of the Roman 
Church in Italy than on the crusade. A reordering of papal priorities 
on harsher lines was in progress in this period. 

The failure of the crusade policy of Honorius III laid the founda- 
tion for a major rupture between empire and papacy in the thirteenth 
century. After 1225 there were increasing criticisms by the pope of 
Frederick’s relations with the Church in the Kingdom of Sicily.43 
Frederick’s aborted crusade and subsequent excommunication 


4! Ibid., p. 223 

42 See the note to Ryccardus de Sancto Germano in R/S, new edition, VII:2, 148- 
149, n. 5: “Ma più che la malattia, certe non molto grave, v’era sopratutto una ragione 
schiettamente politica, che lo spingeva a non lascarsi alle spalle l’aperta ribellione 
scoppiata nei confini del regno ad opera dei Reatini. . . .” This comment suggests that 
Gregory may have had substantial reason for his action in excommunicating Frederick. 

43 For a discussion of the increasing tensions between Honorius and Frederick in this 
period, see Van Cleve, Frederick II, pp. 167-175. 
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marked a further step along the road to a break. While the papa) 
military defeat at the hands of Frederick in 1230 slowed the pace of 
the new papal policy, it also tended to confirm the need for it. Thus 
the consequences of the failures of Honorius III were felt. He hag 
sowed seeds of co-operation of emperor and pope and had reaped 
instead their destruction. He himself had witnessed at San Germano 
the need for stronger measures. But the real turning point in papal- 
imperial relations in the early thirteenth century had come earlier, 
with the disaster at Damietta. 





we 
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THE PAPACY AND THE MUSLIM 
FRONTIER 


N THE DEBATE over the medieval frontier, the role of 

the papacy has been peripheral to broader questions re- 

garding the impact of the frontier on expanding Western 
societies. Even in the discussions of those churches that were at 
the borders of Western Christendom, there is often little rec- 
ognition that the popes faced distinctive problems. Works such 
as Peter Linehan’s Spanish Church and the Papacy, Josef Déer’s 
Papsttum und Normannen, Jean Decarreaux’s Normands, papes 
et moines, and Kenneth Setton’s massive Papacy and the Levant 
devote little space to these issues.! James Muldoon has explored 


1 For the debate over the frontier thesis, see Peter Linehan, “Segovia: A 
‘Frontier Diocese in the Thirteenth Century,” English Historical Review 96 
(1981): 481-508, esp. pp. 481—82 and nn. Linehan’s Spanish Church and the 
Papacy in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1971) seems overly critical of 
papal efforts to support the Spanish churches without providing a sufficient 
analysis of the reasons for that failure. Josef Déer, Papsttum und Normannen: 
Untersuchungen zu thren lehnsrechtlichen und kirchenpolitischen Beziehungen (Co- 
logne, 1972) places the relationship between the papacy and the Normans in 
the framework of western feudalism and imperial/papal rivalries in Italy, but 
does not discuss the Muslim frontier in any detail. Jean Decarreaux, Normands, 
papes, et moines: Cinquante ans de conquétes et de politique religieuse en Italie me- 
ridionale et en Sicile (Paris, 1974) focuses on monastic chronicles. G. A. Loud, 
“Royal Control of the Church in the Twelfth Century Kingdom of Sicily,” 
Studies in Church History 18 (1982): 147-59, argues that the papacy and the 
Normans enjoyed a good relationship, largely due to the moderate policies of 
such kings as William I and William II. The Muslim frontier plays no part in 
his analysis of this relationship. Loud also discusses the relationship between 
the papacy and the Norman princes in his Church and Society in the Norman 
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the development of canon law regarding the sovereign rights 
of Muslim rulers in their own lands, but touches on Muslim 
communities under Christian rule only in passing. In Crusade 
and Mission, Benjamin Kedar wonders at the slowness of prog- 
ress in the work of leading Muslims to Christianity.? Robert I. 
Burns alludes to the attitudes and the efforts of the popes in his 
numerous studies of the Muslim frontier in the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Aragon, as does Joshua Prawer in his work on the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem.* While a number of these studies 
are suggestive, none confronts the role of the papacy directly. 
The purpose of this essay is to define more precisely the impact 
of the interaction between the popes and the Muslim frontier. 
The guiding concerns in this relationship were papal rights of 
jurisdiction over local churches and the defense of orthodox 
belief among neighboring Christian populations. The limited 
nature of these aims helps to explain the significant role ac- 
corded to secular rulers in ecclesiastical affairs on this frontier 
and the emphasis on separation of Christians from Muslim and 
Jewish communities in the Middle Ages. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, the papacy, along with 
almost every other power in the West, was on the defensive 
against the Muslims. Its attitude may well be summed up by 


Principality of Capua, 1058-1197 (Oxford, 1985), esp. pp. 55-65. While criti- 
cal of Josef Déer, he argues (p. 58) that “feudal links provided an effective 
imagery for a political relationship in a way that claims of papal potestas in a 
general sense did not.” Lynn White’s Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 58-59, has some interesting remarks regarding the 
role of the monasteries in the conversion of the Muslims. Kenneth Setton, The 
Papacy and the Levant, 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 1976-1984), despite its title, deals 
only with the Byzantine Empire. See also Allan and Helen Cutler, The Jews as 
Allies of the Muslims (Notre Dame, Ind., 1986). 

2 James Muldoon, Popes, Lawyers, and Infidels (Philadelphia, 1979); Benja- 
min Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches toward the Muslims 
(Princeton, 1984), pp. 45-57. 

3 See, e.g., Robert I. Burns, The Crusader Kingdom of Valencia, 2 vols. 
(Princeton, 1967), and idem, Islam under the Crusaders: Colonial Survival in the 
Thirteenth Century Kingdom of Valencia (Princeton, 1973), which examine the 
church on the frontier and relations between Muslims and Christians, respec- 
tively. For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, see Joshua Prawer, Crusader Insti- 
tutions (Oxford, 1980). 
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the building of the Leonine Wall in Rome to protect the 
Church of St. Peter from the fate recently suffered by St. Paul 
outside the Walls. In 971, John XIII raised the church of Vich 
to metropolitan status on the grounds that the archepiscopal 
see of Tarragona was under Muslim rule “et pastore destituta, 
nullum recuperandi locum, aut inhabitandi usque hactenus re- 
perire valeat.”* Yet, within another fifty years, the tide had be- 
gun to turn against the Muslims in the western Mediterranean. 
Along a broad front, from Spain through Sardinia and south- 
ern Italy, the followers of Muhammad began to lose the Euro- 
pean footholds they had gained during previous centuries and 
the long process of reconquest got underway. By the mid-elev- 
enth century, Leo IX, the guiding spirit of the papal reform 
movement, in anticipation of the reconquest of Sicily, commis- 
sioned Humbert of Moyenmoutier to preach the Word of God 
to the Sicilians as their archbishop. In the same letter, he 
granted the Normans of southern Italy all the lands they could 
conquer in Calabria and Sicily to be held from St. Peter “here- 
ditali feudo.”5 

Leo IX’s claim to feudal overlordship signaled the direction 
in which the papacy would move to advance its claims to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in the lands reconquered from the Mus- 
lims. Leo obviously had little direct knowledge of conditions 
in Sicily. He acted in anticipation of Norman military action. 
His assertion that these lands should be held as a hereditary fief 
of St. Peter was a recognition that the papacy was dependent 
on the success of a secular power. The claim of papal overlord- 
ship was in fact an effort to safeguard papal ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Obviously, this claim had considerable political rami- 
fications. Historians have often emphasized the threat it posed 
to secular authority, but have tended to overlook the fact that 
it conferred legitimacy on the project to conquer Calabria and 
Sicily.6 It established a contractual basis of reciprocal rights and 
obligations in the relationship between the papacy and the 


4 Demetrio Mansilla, ed., La Documentacion pontificia hasta Innocencio INI 
(965-1216) (Rome, 1955), pp. 1-2. 

SIP, 10:186. 

6 But see Déer, Papsttum und Normannen, pp. 107-27. 
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Normans. In the past, the stress on the political nature of this 
relationship has not sufficiently recognized the difficulties that 
confronted the eleventh-century papacy in establishing its he- 
gemony over the churches in these lands. Assertion of the right 
of feudal overlordship provided a mechanism whereby the the- 
oretical superiority of the spiritual power, embodied in such 
texts as that of Pope Gelasius I (492-496) on the accountabil- 
ity of the clergy for the souls of kings, obtained a concrete form 
in law. Clumsy and unsuitable as the claim to feudal overlord- 
ship was for this purpose, it was virtually the only means in 
feudal custom that offered protection for ecclesiastical liberty 
and it was, therefore, to become quite important in those 
regions where political instability and unsettled ecclesiastical 
arrangements threatened the future of papal jurisdiction. De- 
spite its shortcomings, some of which were evident to contem- 
poraries, the papacy found in the claim to feudal overlordship 
a valuable means of asserting and protecting its jurisdiction 
during the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 

The claim to feudal overlordship by Leo IX was premature, 
but set an important precedent for his successors in their deal- 
ings with the Normans of southern Italy and with various 
Spanish rulers. It was, however, only one of the means adopted 
by the eleventh-century papacy in its effort to establish its 
rights. For example, Gregory VII worked assiduously for the 
establishment of the liturgy of the Roman rite in Spain. In a 
letter to Alfonso VI of Castile and Sancho IV of Navarre, Greg- 
ory summarized the papal view of the historical ties between 
Spain and Rome: “Your diligence should not be ignorant of 
the deep agreement that Spain has had with Rome in religion 
and in the ordering of the divine office.”” While stressing reli- 
gious ties between Spain and Rome, Gregory also based his 
demand for conformity to the Roman rite on the Donation of 
Constantine, arguing that Spain was the “jus et proprietatem” 
of the Roman Church.’ He did not refer to an earlier papal 
claim of overlordship in the kingdom of Aragon, which dated 


7 Mansilla, Documentacion, p. 15. 
8 Ibid., pp. 12, 24. 
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from the reign of Sancho Ramirez (1068).? Nor did he advance 
a claim to feudal overlordship over Castile and Navarre. His 
appeal to the Donation may, however, have been meant to 
serve as a basis for such claims. The Donation, founded on the 
supposed transfer of temporal power in the West to Pope 
Sylvester and his successors by the emperor Constantine, pro- 
vided a juridical basis for Gregory’s assertion that the victories 
of the Spanish rulers over the Muslims reestablished the ancient 
position of the Roman Church.!° His aims were the same as 
those which had led Leo IX to advance the claim to feudal over- 
lordship in southern Italy and Sicily. Behind the facade of the 
Donation of Constantine and feudal overlordship lay the ide- 
ology of the reform papacy summed up by Gerhart Ladner in 
the concept “reformatio in pristinum.”!! It was this vision of a 
restored church that informed Gregory’s policy. 

The meaning of the papal use of the Donation and of feudal 
overlordship is illustrated in the feudal oath in Sicily. The oaths 
of vassalage taken by the Norman princes from the time of Leo 
IX seem always to have contained a clause surrendering juris- 
diction over the church of their dominions to the pope. The 
form of these oaths suggests that they were actually treaties, the 
terms of which were spelled out in the language of the oath. !? 
These terms demonstrate that the form utilized, namely, the 
oath of vassalage, had been adapted to ecclesiastical needs. 
There is no indication that it was intended to limit the political 
jurisdiction of the Norman princes. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to ignore the risks inherent in the use of this form by the 


9 Ibid., p. 54, n. 32, and pp. 58-59. 

10 Ibid., p. 24. 

1! Gerhart B. Ladner, “Terms and Ideas of Renewal,” in Renaissance and Re- 
newal in the Twelfth Century, eds. Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1982), pp. 1-33; see esp. p. 18. 

12 Jesef Déer, ed., Das Papsttum und die stiditalienische Normannenstaaten, 
1053-1212 (Géttingen, 1969), pp. 17-18, 21-22, 23, 31-32. “Omnes quo- 
que ecclesias que in mea consistunt dominatione cum earum possessionibus 
dimittam in tuam potestatem et defensor ero illarum ad fidelitatem sancte Ro- 
mane ecclesie, et nulli iurabo fidelitatem nisi salva fidelitate sancte Romane ec- 
clesie” (from the oath of Robert Guiscard to Nicholas II, August 1059; Déer, 
Papsttum, pp. 17-18). 
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papacy; certainly, the princes were aware of this meaning of the 
oath. Robert Guiscard used it to his advantage in his negotia- 
tions with the representatives of Henry IV. He expressed his 
willingness to become Henry vassal, “sempre salvant la fidelite 
de l’Eglize.” He thereby used his oath to the papacy to escape 
the dominance of a great temporal lord. Moreover, the proim- 
perial pamphleteer, Peter Crassus, accused Gregory VII of 
seeking temporal benefits by promising a kingdom to Robert 
Guiscard.!3 The same kinds of risks were attendant on the use 
of the Donation as a basis for papal claims in Spain. 

In Sardinia and Corsica, Gregory asserted the rights of the 
Roman Church along the same lines as in Spain, taking into 
account the local political situation.!* His appointment of Lan- 
dulf, bishop-elect of Pisa, as papal vicar in Corsica asserted the 
Donation of Constantine as the basis for papal jurisdiction.!5 
Throughout the western Mediterranean lands liberated from 
Muslims, the papacy had, by the end of Gregory’s pontificate, 
put in place mechanisms aimed at strengthening papal ties to 
local churches. In each case, the goal was to limit the ability of 
local secular powers to dominate the churches in their lands. 

Gregory’s pontificate witnessed increased papal involvement 
in the reconstitution of churches freed from Muslim rule. Fol- 
lowing the death of Nicodemus, the last Greek archbishop of 
Palermo, who had received a papal privilege from Alexander II, 
Gregory confirmed the ancient privileges of the church of Pa- 
lermo, “quicquid dignitatis antiquitus tenuisse probatur,” for 
the new Latin archbishop, Alcerius. He made special provision 
for the reestablishment of suffragan sees, including those which 
had been destroyed during the Muslim occupation. The tenor 
of this letter leaves the details in local hands, as when Gregory 


13 Ibid., p. 24. 

14 TP, 10:380, 469. On Gregory’s effort to reconstitute the church in North 
Africa, see C. Courtois, “Gregoire VII et l’Afrique du Nord,” Revue Historique 
195 (1945): 97-122, 193-226; and R. S. Lopez, “A propos d’une virgule: Le 
facteur économique dans la politique Africaine des papes,” Revue Historique 
198 (1947): 178-88. 

15 TP, 10:469. 
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concedes the pallium “according to the ancient usage of his 
church.”?¢ 

Claims to overlordship asserted by the papacy seem to have 
had little impact on day-to-day relations between the popes and 
secular rulers. Nor were they uniquely aimed at the problems 
of the Christian-Muslim frontier. They were advanced else- 
where on the frontiers of Latin Christendom, where papal ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction might be imperiled by the changing pol- 
icies of secular rulers. Such claims did not alter the dependence 
of the papacy on secular rulers. For example, Gregory VIT’s 
chief concern in Spain was the acceptance of the Roman rite in 
place of the local Spanish liturgy. He pressed for its acceptance 
by the Spanish bishops attending the Roman synod of 1074. 
Opposition to the Roman rite seems to have been strongest 
among the Spanish aristocracy. Gregory enlisted royal support, 
which proved critical to his limited success. When, as in the 
case of his support for the expedition of Ebles de Roucy against 
the Muslims in Spain, Gregory called upon French knights to 
join in the war without linking his efforts to those of the Span- 
ish rulers, his attempt failed. Spanish monarchs saw papal over- 
lordship as a means of gaining papal favor and promoting their 
influence over the church in their realms.!7 While the claim to 
overlordship was a cornerstone of the ecclesiastical policy of the 
reform papacy, its value lay more in securing cooperation from 
secular rulers in return for papal support of their policies than 
in its juridical effect. 

The eleventh-century papacy’s claims to universal jurisdic- 
tion over the church applied as much on the Rhine as in Sicily, 
Sardinia, or Spain. But it became clear that the unique condi- 
tions found along the Muslim-Christian frontier had a limiting 
effect on direct papal intervention in the affairs of churches in 


16 Ibid., 10:229. 

17 Joseph O’Callaghan, A History of Medieval Spain (Ithaca, 1975), pp. 201— 
2; Mansilla, Documentacion, pp. 58-59. See also the discussion by Peter Line- 
han, “Religion, Nationalism and National Identity in Medieval Spain,” Studies 
in Church History 18 (1982): 161-99, esp. pp. 186-87, on Portugal, where he 
states: “The king of Portugal controlled the Portuguese church under papal 
license, because of not in spite of Portugal’s feudal subjection to Rome.” 
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newly conquered lands. The reestablishment of bishoprics in 
these lands was, in any case, very gradual and depended not 
only on the pace of the reconquest but on other factors as well. 
It was not always possible to restore suffragan sees to each met- 
ropolitan. Changes during the period of Muslim occupation 
sometimes meant that former episcopal cities had declined or 
even been destroyed. Papal letters reestablishing bishoprics of- 
ten give only the slightest hint of the negotiations that pre- 
ceded papal action. When the city of Toledo was captured from 
the Muslims in 1085, Alfonso VI of Castile delayed the ap- 
pointment of its archbishop until 1088. Pope Urban II’s letter 
of October 10, 1088, confirming the appointment of Bernard 
as archbishop and primate of all Spain, opened with the famous 
quotation from Pope Gelasius I concerning the superiority of 
spiritual to temporal power.!8 But this statement did nothing 
to conceal the reality that Urban accepted the candidate pro- 
posed by Alfonso.!? Moreover, Urban’s recognition of the pri- 
macy of Toledo raised an immediate controversy because of the 
threat it posed to the claims of other Spanish prelates, especially 
the Aragonese archbishopric of Tarragona.?° 

Urban IPs relations with the Normans in southern Italy and 
Sicily furnish the classic example of the limitation of papal ju- 
risdiction by the secular power. Examination of this case illus- 
trates the concern of Roger I, count of Sicily, to prevent direct 
papal intervention in the ecclesiastical affairs of the island in the 
years after the final conquest of Sicily in 1091 because of the 
complex religious issues confronted by the comital govern- 
ment. During the previous fifty years, the papacy had grown 
increasingly dependent on the military strength of the Nor- 
mans to maintain its position in Rome. The election of Urban, 
a Frenchman, injected a new factor into that relationship. Ur- 
ban recognized his need for Norman support, but wanted to 
distance himself somewhat by creating an independent base of 
power within the city.?! At the same time, he cooperated with 


18 Mansilla, Documentacién, p. 39. 

19 Ibid., p. 40. 

20 Ibid., pp. 48-52. 

21 Alfons Becker, Papst Urban IT (1088-1099) (Stuttart, 1964), pp. 114-15. 
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Roger I in the restoration of Sicilian dioceses. In his letter of 
March 9, 1092, confirming the election of the bishop of Cata- 
nia, Urban stated that Count Roger had offered the “city with 
the whole diocese” to Peter.?? But, in his letter to Roger, 
bishop of Syracuse, Urban states that Roger, who had been 
dean of the cathedral, had been chosen “consilio episcoporum 
illius provinciae,” making no mention of any role of Count 
Roger. On the other hand, Count Roger is shown acting with 
the counsel of Urban in the building of the Church of St. Nich- 
olas in Messina, which he handed over to Bishop Robert.?? All 
of this suggests that relations with Roger were generally good. 
Certainly, Urban had been able to hold synods in southern It- 
aly in relative freedom. Nevertheless, his decision to appoint 
Robert, bishop of Troina and Messina and a close adviser of 
Count Roger, as papal legate in Sicily suggests that he was not 
entirely satisfied with Count Roger’s ecclesiastical policy.?4 
Roger reacted quickly by arresting the bishop, thus precipitat- 
ing a crisis in his relations with the papacy.?5 

The account of subsequent events by Geoffrey Malaterra 
throws a cloud over the issues discussed by the pope and the 
count in their meeting at Salerno (1098) and stresses the reso- 
lution of the dispute rather than its causes. The most that can 
be said is that Urban was more concerned with ecclesiastical 
matters than with his political relations with the Normans.?$ 
The terms of Urban’s letter, confirming the settlement of the 
dispute, conferred on Roger and his son Simon, or another 
heir, a special privilege, that no papal legate would be ap- 
pointed without his approval and that he could determine 
which bishops and how many should be sent in response to a 


22 TP,.10:290. 

23 Ibid., 10:337. 

24 Salvatore Fodale, Comes et legatus Siciliae (Palermo, 1970), pp. 137-38. 

25 Hans-Walter Klewitz, “Studien tiber der Wiederherrstellung der ròm- 
ischen Kirche in Siiditalien durch das Reformpapsttum,” Quellen und Forschun- 
gen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 25 (1933-1934): 105—57; esp. 
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papal summons to a council.?” This was the famed “apostolic 
legation” of the Sicilian monarchy that would become a major 
bone of contention between the kings and the papacy from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. But, as Fodale has shown, 
that later debate has little relevance for the actual grant made 
by Urban and, therefore, need not concern us here. On the 
other hand, it served ultimately as a precedent for the grant of 
the patronato real over the still to be conquered kingdom of 
Granada to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1486. Urban justified his 
privilege on the grounds that Roger had extended the church 
at the frontier with the Saracens. Fodale has shown that the 
English monarchy enjoyed a similar privilege at this time. This 
suggests that the grant was perceived in Rome as justified by 
particular and special circumstances such as might be found in 
postconquest England or in Sicily. In both cases, the motiva- 
tion lay in the need to support the reconstruction of the church 
during a critical period.?8 In Sicily, Urban limited the privilege 
to the life-tume of Roger and his immediate heir. So much of 
the discussion of this issue has centered on papal-Norman re- 
lations and the further development of the apostolic legation of 
the Sicilian kings that its special significance to the Muslim 
frontier has been neglected. When Pope Paschal II discussed 
this privilege in his letter to Roger II in 1117, he not only em- 
phasized, as had Urban, that it arose from the problems created 
by the Muslim invasion and stressed the need for efficiency in 
meeting the needs of the church (per tuam industriam) but set 
out to describe Roger II’s role in detail. Paschal provided as a 
model for Roger II the “good emperors” and his own father, 
protectors of the church and venerators of the bishops as “vic- 
ars of God.”?? This imagery eschews the symbols of feudalism 
to stress that of the church of the Constantinian and post-Con- 
stantinian age. It was much more fitting as a basis for the de- 
scription of Roger’s relation with the church than that of feudal 
investiture. Paschal’s letter preserves the Gelasian character of 


27 Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
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this relationship, but in so doing makes clear that Roger, as 
“protector,” acted as an executor of ecclesiastical authority for 
the papacy. 

What emerges from the evidence presented thus far is the 
consistency of a papal policy in which papal claims of overlord- 
ship were balanced by the realities of papal dependence on sec- 
ular support. Rome strove for recognition of its jurisdiction, 
but it also worked to ensure that the reconstruction of local 
churches would be carried out as effectively as possible. Real- 
istically, this meant a considerable degree of cooperation with 
secular powers, which in turn, meant that local initiative was of 
greater importance than centralized administration.*° The pol- 
icies of Urban II and Paschal II recognized the de facto situation 
that obtained during the first phase of the reconquest of Mus- 
lim territories in the western Mediterranean as well as in the 
Holy Land after the First Crusade from the mid-eleventh to the 
mid-twelfth centuries.8! 

The presence of large Muslim populations along with native 
Christians and Jews in these lands created a new problem for 
their Latin rulers and the papacy. As previous chapters in this 
volume have shown, it became necessary to regulate relations 
between the dominant Latin Christians and these minority 
groups. Treaties, terms of surrender, existing laws regarding 
Jews, and the state of relations between the Latin Church and 
the Byzantines played significant roles in establishing the status 
of these groups. Certain features, however, were common to 
all. The most basic was the status of each minority as a separate 


30 The flexibility of papal policy regarding the reconstitution of churches in 
newly conquered lands as well as the deference shown to the interests of tem- 
poral powers is also illustrated in the establishment of the Latin hierarchy in 
the Holy Land. See J. G. Rowe, “Paschal II and the Relation between the 
Spiritual and Temporal Powers in the Kingdom of Jerusalem,” Speculum 32 
(1957): 470-501; and idem, “The Papacy and the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Tyre, 1110-1187, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 43 (1962): 160-89. 
Yael Katzir (“The Patriarch of Jerusalem, Primate of the Latin Kingdom,” in 
Crusade and Settlement, ed. Peter Edbury [Cardiff, 1985], pp. 169-74) illus- 
trates the pressures that prevented the papacy from consistently applying vari- 
ous earlier models to the establishment of a Latin hierarchy in the East. 
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community under its own laws and religious practices. Individ- 
uals within these groups obtained their status as members of 
these communities. To move from one community to another, 
even through religious conversion, raised complex issues that 
affected not only the subordinated communities but the ruling 
group as well. Moreover, the resolution of such difficulties re- 
mained almost exclusively a local affair. Benjamin Z. Kedar has 
asked why the Latin Church abstained from efforts to convert 
Muslims to Christianity for so long a period.*? If this question 
poses a problem with respect to areas under direct Muslim rule, 
it raises even more perplexing issues when applied to those ar- 
eas in which Christians ruled over Muslims. Certainly, the ad- 
vantages realized by Christian rulers from their Muslim sub- 
jects did create an impediment to conversion, but another 
reason must be sought in barriers erected by the separate com- 
munities. In a society which placed such stress on religious 
orthodoxy, preservation of believers from possible contamina- 
tion was of prime importance. The precedent for such separat- 
ism lay in the relations of Christians and Jews. In the course of 
the twelfth century, subjugated Muslims and Jews came to be 
viewed as coordinate communities. Very aptly, Kedar has cited 
the view of Bernard of Clairvaux: “If the Saracens were subju- 
gated to Christian rule as the Jews are, the Christians would 
await their conversion as they await that of the Jews.”3* This 
position is only understandable if the two communities are seen 
in essentially the same terms. Something of this attitude may 
be seen in Peter the Venerable, whose emphasis was on the con- 
version of both groups.55 


32 Kedar, Crusade and Mission, p. x. 

33 Ibid., pp. 145—54. Burns places great stress on the role of community in 
the preservation of Muslim religious practices (Islam under the Crusaders, pp. 
184-219). 

34 Kedar, Crusade and Mission, p. 60. 

35 James Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable ana Islam (Princeton, 1964), pp. 21- 
22. The views expressed in this essay differ substantially from those presented 
recently by R. I. Moore in The Formation of a Persecuting Society (Oxford, 
1986). Moore argues that persecution grew because clerical intellectuals de- 
sired to increase their control over society. This essay stresses the breakdown 
of community boundaries, in part a product of the incorporation of minorities 
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While popes did call for the conversion of Muslims in Spain, 
they undertook no major initiatives. Their words of encourage- 
ment were directed chiefly at the efforts of others. Moreover, 
this continued to be the case even when the mendicant missions 
began in the early thirteenth century. Conversion was, as Kedar 
shows, subordinated to the needs of the local situation. The 
needs of local landholders and their rulers were an important 
impediment to conversions in Valencia. But, as we shall see in 
the case of Lucera discussed below, conversion was also a 
means of protecting local Christians from the contamination of 
error. 

By the mid-twelfth century, we can discern several different 
patterns in the relationship between Christian rulers and their 
Muslim subjects. Previous essays in this volume have shown 
that the situation of Muslims in the kingdom of Aragon, in 
Castile, in Sicily, and in the eastern lands conquered by the 
Crusaders depended chiefly on local economic conditions. In 
some areas, the Christian landholding class was more depen- 
dent on Muslim labor, both free and slave. Immigration of 





along the frontiers of Christendom and in part characteristic of the social mo- 
bility that characterized this period, as the source of those concerns and fears 
that created the climate for persecution. Clerical intellectuals were not unani- 
mous or alone in feeling these concerns. Interestingly, Moore does not deal 
with Muslim minorities. My colleague, Kenneth Pennington, has called my 
attention to the consilia of Oldradus da Ponte, written in the early fourteenth 
century. His discussion of the status of the Jews in consilium 36, Oldradus, 
Consilia (Rome, 1472), no. 36 (unfoliated); Munich, Staatsbibl., Lat. (Clm) 
3638, fol. 23v (no. 35); Clm 5463, 40v-41r (no. 72, olim 79) centers on the 
relapse of a Jewish convert. He asks the question: “Sed numquid excusabitur 
quia Iudaeus?” In his response, he cites 1 Cor. 5:12—“Nichil ad nos de hiis qui 
foris sunt”—as the classicus locus for the argument that the Jews do not fall 
under the jurisdiction of the church’s courts. But he goes on to argue that this 
does not apply in the case of a relapsed Jew. In consilium 51, ibid., Rome, 1472; 
Clm 3638, 29r—29v; Clm 5463, 105r (167), dealing with the conversion of a 
Jew to Islam, he cites the same verse, arguing that “Judaei et Saraceni consti- 
tutionibus non ligantur.” He further states: “etiam ad fidem Catholicam que 
veritatem colit et in qua perfecte salus invenitur nemo compellitur.” These con- 
silia provide a valuable summary of the communitarian basis for toleration of 
Jews and Muslims. At the same time, they reveal the practical pressures against 
the maintenance of this position. 
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Christian peasants into newly conquered areas was often en- 
couraged, but seems to have been more successful in some parts 
of the kingdoms of Aragon and Sicily than elsewhere. Such im- 
migration not only filled areas vacated by fleeing Muslims, but 
also created pressures against Muslims who remained. Very 
naturally, Christian rulers tailored their relations with their 
Muslim subjects to fit the needs of their Christian subjects. 
Given the fluidity of the situation on the frontier, as well as an 
emphasis on local solutions to local problems, the role of the 
papacy was limited to settling appeals of issues that eluded local 
solution and ratifying policies that found their expression in the 
constitutions of general councils of the church. The main thrust 
of legislation in this period was the maintenance of the separate 
identity of the subject communities in order to protect Chris- 
tians from contamination by error or to prevent them from be- 
ing subjected to Muslims or Jews. It is important to emphasize 
this frame of reference, since there has been a strong tendency 
to judge this legislation by its impact on the subject communi- 
ties, rather than from the viewpoint of the legislators, who fo- 
cused on the Christian community virtually to the exclusion of 
any other. 

The period before the Third Lateran Council in 1179 pro- 
vides evidence of problems arising from the intermingling of 
Muslim and Christian populations. For example, in the king- 
dom of Sicily the archbishop of Palermo sought the advice of 
Pope Alexander III in 1167 because King William I had 
handed over to the bishops jurisdiction over Muslims accused 
of the rape or murder of Christian women and children. Alex- 
ander responded that the bishops could levy a money fine in 
such cases but that they should refer serious crimes to the king. 
Alexander also decided that a Muslim man and a Christian 
woman, from whom he had children, should receive serious 
punishment.8 In another letter he established that money re- 
sulting from usury could not be used to ransom poor captives 
from the Muslims.87 
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The Third Lateran Council (1179) dealt with two issues that 
arose directly from Christian penetration into the Muslim 
world. The first concerned trade in war materials by Christians. 
Promotion of the crusade emerged during the twelfth century 
as a major concern, but there was still no coherent body of law 
dealing with it. The enactment of canon 22 by Lateran III was 
not aimed at the crusade alone, but regulated trade between 
Christians and Muslims all along the frontier. The depth of in- 
terpenetration of the two societies is suggested by the prohibi- 
tion against Christians captaining Muslim ships.3* Another de- 
cree (canon 26) dealt, inter alia, with Jewish and Muslim 
ownership of Christian slaves. Linkage of Jews and Muslims 
became a common feature in the ecclesiastical legislation of this 
period. But this approach posed a difficult problem for the 
church. It is easy enough to trace the roots of this view in early 
Christian theology, but impossible to do more than suggest 
how it corresponded to the realities of the Muslim-Christian 
frontier. Most probably, the views of secular rulers regarding 
the usefulness (tas) of Muslim subject populations carried 
some weight in the formulation of the linkage between the 
Muslim and Jewish communities. Further, efforts to restrict 
Muslim/Jewish and Christian relations, which got underway 
during the late twelfth century, reflect the uneasiness of the ec- 
clesiastical leadership about the dangers inherent in the pres- 
ence of such communities. Canon 26 also contains regulations 
concerning the testimony of Jews before ecclesiastical courts. 
In this instance, the law seems to pertain only to Jews. The final 
section of this canon deals with the right of converts to keep 
their property following conversion. Again, the law itself does 
not make clear whether it applies to Muslims as well as Jews, 
though this was an important issue in both Muslim and Jewish 
conversions. The joining of these regulations in a single title 
without resolution of the question of their applicability to both 
communities suggests that this decree may have been drawn 
from sources in which Jews alone were the subject of concern.5° 
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The existence of these minorities on the Mediterranean fron- 
tier marked a new stage in the involvement of the papacy with 
the Muslims and their Latin rulers. This does not mean that the 
problems of institution building and the restoration of ecclesi- 
astical order ceased to be important. They continued to be a 
priority for the papacy in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, but the presence of Muslim communities under 
Christian rule raised issues which were both new and danger- 
ous to the Christian community. It was against these dangers 
that the church and the papacy began more and more to react 
in the early thirteenth century. 

Decisive measures to regulate the relationship between Mus- 
lims and the dominant Christian community were taken during 
the pontificate of Innocent III (1198-1216). The most impor- 
tant of these is found in the decree of the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil regulating dress of Jews and Muslims. The aim of this legis- 
lation is the separation of the communities with a view to 
preventing mixed marriages.4° This decree refers to the exis- 
tence of a requirement that Jews (and Muslims?) should wear a 
distinctive garb in “some provinces.” It also refers to an injunc- 
tion found in the biblical books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
Most previous discussion has centered on its implications for 
relations between Christians and Jews in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The badge became a symbol of oppro- 
brium to Jews and, already in the early thirteenth century, some 
Jews tried to gain exemption from the requirement to wear it.*! 
It is not surprising, therefore, that scholarly interest has chiefly 
centered on this development and its linkage with the increas- 
ing persecution of Jews from the inception of the Crusades. 
Many scholars have associated canon 68, which contains this 
provision, directly to the attitude of Innocent III toward the 
Jews. 

There is no clear precedent for canon 68 in the literature. The 


changes in Christian attitudes toward the Jews, see Jeremy Cohen, The Friars 
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synodal legislation of Eudes de Sully, bishop of Paris, shows 
that in 1208 there was a requirement that Jews should wear a 
distinguishing badge in the shape of a wheel, but this legisla- 
tion makes no mention of Muslims.4 Others have pointed to a 
Muslim source requiring Jews to wear a distinctive sign on 
their garb. Although precedents of this kind cannot be ruled 
out, neither are they conclusive. What is more indicative of the 
manner in which this canon was formulated is the linking of 
Jews and Muslims which had become quite common in the 
conciliar legislation and the decretals of the late twelfth cen- 
tury. Lateran IV follows these precedents. Moreover, its op- 
position to the mixing of Christians and non-Christians was 
already reflected in previous legislation. What was new was the 
requirement of an identifying badge. Here, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the canon of the Paris Synod of 1208 points to 
the influence of the French bishops as a source for such a decree 
at the Fourth Lateran Council.*% 

The inclusion of a prohibition against Jews and Muslims ap- 
pearing in public during Holy Week was adapted from an ear- 
lier law that referred only to the Jews. Lateran IV was the cul- 
mination of a process in which the treatment of Muslims and 
Jews was linked. This development makes it difficult to under- 
stand this legislation since it is often impossible to distinguish 
an element that arose out of the Muslim-Christian experience 
from one that resulted from the Jewish-Christian relationship. 
It does seem, however, that the latter influence played a more 
direct role in the shaping of these laws. 

What is more understandable, if still not entirely susceptible 
of proof, are the reasons why this kind of legislation increased 
in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. During a pe- 


42 Mansi, 22:685. See also Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews 11: 
97-98; Ulysse Robert, Les signes d’infamie au moyen age (Paris, 1891), pp. 10— 
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sade, 1213-1221 (Philadelphia, 1986], pp. 46-47; 49, n. 31). 
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riod of substantial economic and demographic expansion, with 
an influx of population into towns and cities, the church found 
itself confronted by numerous pressures. The rise of heresy in 
this same period intensified concerns about the defense of true 
belief. The rights of believers appeared to be in conflict with 
the rights of minority communities. The problem lay in the 
breakdown of traditional communities, particularly in the in- 
termixing of Christians with Jews and Muslims in Spain, Sicily, 
and the Latin East. Just as heretics threatened the church from 
within, the breakdown of the barriers between minority groups 
and the dominant Latins raised in some minds the specter of 
the decline of Christianity. The resultant fear drew strength 
from contemporary concerns about the Last Days and the ap- 
proach of the end of the world. Against the background of this 
eschatological climate, pressures to protect the faithful from 
peril increased. The new period narrowed the rights of minor- 
ity communities without denying them the right to exist. The 
restrictions that were the hallmark of this effort were designed 
to enforce the separation of minority communities from Latin 
Christians. Muslims and Jews were perceived as a more serious 
threat to Christianity in the early thirteenth century than they 
had been a mere fifty years earlier. Robert Grosseteste, at the 
first Council of Lyons in 1245, reflected how the church had 
emerged from obscurity to triumph during her first centuries, 
now to find herself surrounded by enemies and attacked from 
within.* The Fourth Lateran Council signals the emergence of 
a growing awareness of the problems confronting the church 
not merely within Europe but also along the Muslim-Christian 
frontier. 

There is no evidence that the papacy was an innovator of new 
policy for Muslim-Christian relations. The increased emphasis 
on separation between Christians and Muslims and Jews, evi- 
dent in the decrees of Lateran IV, signaled the emergence of a 
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response that would link the futures of Muslims and Jews in 
Europe from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. To study 
the development of this response in the thirteenth century, the 
remainder of this essay will focus not only on papal and concil- 
iar legislation but also on papal reaction to a specific Muslim 
community, that of Lucera, founded by Frederick II in 1223 
or 1224 on the frontier of the papal state near Foggia. It is 
particularly valuable to compare changes in the papal attitude 
toward Lucera with the evolution of regulations in successive 
collections of canon law from the promulgation of the Decre- 
tales of Gregory IX in 1234 to promulgation of the Extrava- 
gantes Communes of Pope John XXII in the early fourteenth 
century. The foundation of Lucera has long been regarded as a 
direct provocation of the papacy by Emperor Frederick II, king 
of Sicily. Canonistic sources, which loomed so significantly in 
the public life of the church in the thirteenth century, offer a 
way of tracing the official status of Jews and Muslims in the 
eyes of the papacy. The study of Lucera throws light on the 
development of canon law, while the study of canon law en- 
ables us better to understand the papal attitude toward a Mus- 
lim colony on its doorstep. 

The foundation of Lucera was a royal solution to a political 
and military problem that had long festered in the kingdom of 
Sicily. In 1223, Frederick was in the midst of preparations to 
fulfill his long-delayed vow to go on crusade.4 His projected 
marriage to Yolande, the heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
was a culmination of an effort to bring the crusade more di- 
rectly under his control. But he was also confronted by rebel- 
lion among the Muslims of western Sicily and by some of his 
barons on the mainland. Frederick secured the surrender of a 
part of the Muslims who had taken up arms in the mountains 
of Sicily, and ordered them to be transported to Lucera.*° In 
early March 1224, he wrote to Pope Honorius III, seeking a 
further postponement of his crusade vow on the grounds that 


4 Powell, Anatomy of a Crusade, pp. 196-97. 
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the Muslim rebellion still did not permit his departure from the 
kingdom.*” There is no evidence at this time that the establish- 
ment of the colony at Lucera evoked any opposition from the 


In fact, Frederick’s relocation of Muslims in Lucera was 
based entirely on economic and military considerations and 
was certainly not directed against the papacy. Despite his post- 
ponement of his crusade vow, Frederick enjoyed a positive re- 
lationship with the pope and the curia. Even granted that pa- 
tience in Rome was wearing thin after the disastrous defeat of 
the crusade army at Damietta in 1221, he had no reason to 
threaten the pope or the cardinals at this time. In fact, such a 
move would have seriously compromised his own plan for the 
crusade.*8 The transfer of Muslims from Sicily to Lucera was in 
support of this plan. It removed a large body of Muslims from 
a mountainous and remote area where they were able to find 
support from their fellow religionists and placed them in an 
area where their presence threatened the unruly northern bar- 
ons, who had often proved difficult for Frederick and his Nor- 
man predecessors. Moreover, they were an agrarian colony in a 
region where their labor would bring a good income to the 
Crown; they were a military colony, whose strong fortifications 
served royal interests in a politically unstable area.4° Rebellion 
no longer offered a realistic alternative to faithful service of the 
Crown for this group of Muslims. While they enjoyed royal 
protection under their own 94 7d, there is no reason to accept 
the rapturous paeans to Frederick’s tolerance found in some 
historians.5° Long ago, Amari wrote of the mistreatment of Si- 
cilian Muslims under Frederick.5! There is little reason for re- 
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garding the position of the Muslim serfs at Lucera in a light 
more favorable than their fellows in Sicily. Very likely, by 1224, 
Honorius knew Frederick’s reasons for moving them to Lu- 
cera. If so, he did not raise any objections. Nor did his succes- 
sor. 

In a famous and much discussed incident, Pope Gregory IX 
wrote to Frederick in August 1233 to seek his cooperation in 
securing a peaceful reception for Dominican missionaries to 
convert the Muslims of Lucera. Gregory asked Frederick’s sup- 
port to convert the Muslims “who inhabit Noceria di Capitan- 
ata (Lucera) and who speak Italian fairly well.”5? The latter 
phrase is important because it shows why the Dominicans were 
called on. The fact that the Muslims could speak Italian sug- 
gests that they were a danger to the faith of the peasantry in the 
region. Their religious views might easily spread through the 
countryside. The Dominicans aimed at countering this prob- 
lem by promoting the conversion and assimilation of the Mus- 
lim population. Frederick’s reply supports this view, indicating 
that some Muslims had already been converted and expressing 
a desire for the conversion of the rest. He even suggested that 
he planned to be in that area in the near future, indicating a 
personal interest in the matter. Although the tone of Freder- 
ick’s letter is high-blown, the facts suggest that he was quite 
willing to support the work of the Dominicans. From Grego- 
ry’s side there was concern but no direct objection to the exis- 
tence of the colony. 

When Frederick returned to the kingdom of Sicily from Ger- 
many in 1236 following the abortive rebellion of his son 
Henry, he faced numerous complaints from the pope regarding 
the administration of the church in the Regno. He was also ac- 
cused of laxness in his concern for the conversion of the Mus- 
lims of Lucera. In his reply, Frederick argued that he was the 
victim of gossip. He recounted how he had brought the Mus- 
lims to the mainland from the mountains of Sicily and replaced 
them there with Christian colonists. His report was perhaps 

52 H.-B., 4:452: “rogandam duximus et hortandam quatenus Sarracenis qui 
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overly optimistic in maintaining that one-third had already 
been baptized and more would soon follow. But his reference 
to the pressure he had applied to the 9474 of the Luceran 
Muslims to encourage conversion rings true. He was here fol- 
lowing precedents already set by his Norman predecessors in 
dealing with their Muslim subjects. This letter, which has been 
cited to show that Frederick had little interest in the conversion 
of the Luceran Muslims, actually demonstrates the opposite.* 

The Muslim colony of Lucera also emerged as a subsidiary 
issue at the Council of Lyons in 1245, but in a context that 
suggests that the complaint was a repetition of the “gossip” re- 
ferred to in Frederick’s letter of 1236 to Gregory IX. Thaddeus 
de Suesa’s refutation of charges against Frederick at Lyons fol- 
lowed the same line as Frederick’s letter of 1236. At any rate, 
these charges were made chiefly to reenforce the accusation of 
heresy against Frederick and had no direct reference to the his- 
torical reasons for the establishment of the colony. They were 
part of the polemic that dominated these years. Nevertheless, 
the failure of efforts to convert the Muslims of Lucera seemed 
to justify these papal charges and to lend support to the view 
of some modern historians that the colony was aimed against 
the Papal States. The second half of the thirteenth century wit- 
nessed a hardening of the attitude toward the colony on the 
part of the popes. The loyalty of the Muslims to the Hohen- 
staufen during the reign of King Manfred, entirely understand- 
able given their circumstances, was a principal cause of suspi- 
cion. Failure of the effort to convert them, even under the 
Angevins, and the willingness of Charles I to make use of their 
arms (as the papacy itself had earlier tried to do) contributed to 
an increased concern in Rome. This attitude had already man- 
ifested itself in the treaty between Urban IV and Charles, prior 
to his invasion of the kingdom, which commanded the preach- 
ing of the crusade against Manfred and the Saracens of Lu- 
cera.54 On the very eve of the destruction of Lucera in 1300, 
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Charles II had returned from Rome, where Pope Boniface VIII 
had reproached him for allowing this colony of pagans to exist 
for so long within his kingdom so near the Papal States.55 In 
this connection, it is significant that Pope Clement IV wrote to 
James of Aragon, calling upon that ruler to expel the Muslims 
from his kingdom.5 Charles, unlike James, felt compelled to 
take swift and decisive action. But it soon became obvious that 
he was not really committed to the program of destruction ad- 
vocated by the pope. As Bevere has shown, within two years, 
Charles permitted the reconstruction of small communities of 
Muslims in the same region to his own economic benefit and 
that of his nobles, though he was careful to restrict the public 
observance of Islam by forbidding the muezzin’s call to 
prayer.°” 

The case of Lucera is instructive because it provides insight 
into the grounds for papal concern about Muslim communities 
living in the midst of Christian populations and, at the same 
time, shows how, even under extreme conditions, the papacy 
was slow to involve itself in a matter that fell chiefly under the 
jurisdiction of a secular ruler. Concern for the faith of the 
nearby Christian population provided the chief impetus for ef- 
forts to promote the conversion of the Muslims. It was the 
slowness of progress in their conversion that aroused strong 
papal opposition to the continued existence of Lucera. 

During this period, there was an increasing effort to isolate 
the Christian community from Muslims and Jews. Paradoxi- 
cally, isolation and conversion, though based on essentially di- 
verse premises, represented means toward the same goal. Em- 
phasis on conversion denied the rights of subordinate 
communities, as it exalted the rights of the individual over 
those of the community. Sustained efforts at conversion, as at 
Lucera, placed these communities under considerable stress. 
The logical result of this pressure was the destruction of the 
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community as a separate entity and its absorption into the 
larger society. Conversion was a solvent of the minority com- 
munity. Failing conversion, isolation of subordinated commu- 
nities from the dominant Christian community was the ulti- 
mate religious defense for both the dominant and the 
subordinated communities. But the existence of the Muslim 
frontier made possible a safety valve of another type for Mus- 
lims and, to some extent, also for Jews: a crossing of the fron- 
tier by flight or by expulsion. 

The development of canon law in the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries demonstrates, as did the experience of Lu- 
cera, the way in which papal concern for the protection of or- 
thodoxy led to increasing efforts to restrict the public religious 
activities and personal lives of Muslims and Jews. The Decretales 
of Gregory IX, compiled by the Dominican Raymond of Pen- 
yafort and promulgated in 1234, was the first canonical collec- 
tion to focus significant attention on Christian relations with 
subject Jewish and Muslim communities. Although much of 
this material was scattered through various books of the collec- 
tion, book 5, title 6 was entirely devoted to matters, “De 
Iudaeis, Sarracenis, et eorum servis.”58 These materials, drawn 
mostly from the decretals and conciliar legislation of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries do not constitute a coher- 
ent body of regulation for Christians and Muslims. Nor, even 
if we include other materials scattered through the various 
books of the Decretales, does such a corpus of law emerge. Only 
those questions serious enough or sufficiently difficult to come 
to the attention of popes or councils found their way into these 
collections. Only those judged to have some lasting applicabil- 
ity passed muster with Raymond. Nevertheless, the Decretales 
does enable us to trace certain important developments. 

The organization of book 5, title 6 demonstrates how the 
linkage of Jews and Muslims initiated in the second half of the 
twelfth century had gained acceptance in the legal thinking of 


58 Emil Friedberg ed., Corpus Iuris Canonici, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1879-1881, 
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the first half of the thirteenth century. Although a considerable 
portion of this legislation dealt only with relations to Jews, 
there is no effort to distinguish between Jews and Muslims. 
This is surprising in light of references to Muslims as pagani 
and the incorporation of crusade legislation directed against 
the sale of military materials to Muslims. One might expect that 
some effort to differentiate Christian relations with the two 
communities would have emerged. After all, one was clearly an 
enemy, the other a community enjoying a special status by di- 
vine injunction. One had come increasingly to be regarded as 
pagan, while the other preserved the sacred books of the Old 
Testament. The answer to this failure lies in the nature of the 
legislation, which made no effort to move beyond the status of 
converts and the relations of Christians to these communities. 
Conversion worked a fundamental change in status on those 
who accepted baptism. The question that arose from this 
change was the manner in which it affected previous relation- 
ships of the convert: marriage, rights of inheritance, offspring 
before conversion, and personal freedom. Marriage was the 
most intimate and difficult of these relationships. Several decre- 
tals responded to problems arising from the differing marriage 
practices of non-Christian communities. One problem was the 
different regulations regarding consanguinity. Innocent III 
dealt with the validity of marriages after baptism of those infi- 
dels who had earlier been married within forbidden degrees of 
relationship. His decision made clear that it applied not merely 
to Jews but also to other non-Christians, including Muslims. 
The use of the term “Infidels” (unbelievers) in the letter makes 
this clear.5? He maintained that those who followed their own 
law or traditions were validly married. This subject came up 
again in a letter from the bishop of Tiberias, which drew a re- 
sponse from Innocent in the decretal, “Gaudemus in Dom- 
ino.”©° Again, he affirmed the validity of marriages contracted 
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prior to the baptism of one or both of the parties, within the 
prohibited decrees, arguing that “quum sacramentum contugii 
apud fideles et infideles existat,” and marriages within these de- 
grees were permitted to pagans by their laws, the convert could 
remain married “quum per sacramentum baptismi non solvan- 
tur coniugia sed crimina dimmitantur.” 

Marriage gave rise to other problems, such as that posed in a 
decretal of Celestine III, regarding the validity of marriages 
contracted after the death of a husband in a conflict between 
Christians and Muslims, and the subsequent marriage of a 
widow to her husband’s killer.9® This decretal, clearly arising 
from the circumstances of combat along the frontier, permitted 
such marriages where there was no conspiracy to murder the 
husband, but forbade them where there was. The conduct of 
the war in itself did not prevent former belligerents from mar- 
rying even in these unusual circumstances. In yet another in- 
stance, Pope Gregory IX favored converts over their uncon- 
verted spouses by awarding offspring to the converted party. 
Moreover, Innocent III declared that the progeny of marriages 
of converts, where the parties were related within the prohib- 
ited degree, were to be considered legitimate. This measure en- 
sured protection for their inheritances. The Third Lateran 
Council had already granted converts protection for those pos- 
sessions they held at the time of their conversion. But Chris- 
tianity was not able to accommodate the Muslim practice of 
polygamy. In “Gaudemus in Domino,” Innocent III recalled 
that the patriarchs and other just men had many wives at the 
same time, but not even conversion could make it possible for 
a Muslim to have more than one wife at a time.® Nevertheless, 
canon law favored the rights of the convert against those of the 
community to which he or she had belonged. However, its pre- 
scriptions with respect to inheritances often ran into conflict 
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with secular law. Further potential for such conflicts with sec- 
ular authorities emerged from the effort in canon law to main- 
tain a separation between Christians and Muslims. 

Efforts to limit contacts between Christians and Jews had a 
long history in the church. Prohibitions against the construc- 
tion of new synagogues went back to the first centuries follow- 
ing recognition of Christianity as a legal religion in the Roman 
Empire. Likewise, from a very early date, Jews were forbidden 
to keep Christian slaves. These restrictions were often repeated 
and augmented, particularly after the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Fourth Lateran Council went further by requiring 
the wearing of an identifying badge not merely by Jews but also 
by Muslims. Moreover, it contained further restrictions of the 
public activities of these groups during the season of the Pas- 
sion of the Lord. The council also revived earlier prohibitions 
against Jews’ holding of public office, making clear that they 
were to be applied also to pagans. Gregory IX specifically men- 
tioned Muslims in his decretal on this subject.°” At the end of 
the century, Boniface VIII declared that Christians who con- 
verted to Judaism or who returned to Judaism after their con- 
version to Christianity were to be regarded as heretics. It is 
unclear whether this legislation was meant to apply to Islam. 
At the Council of Vienne, within a decade of the “destruction” 
of Lucera, the pope and council called on secular rulers to pre- 
vent Muslim communities from calling on the name of the 
prophet in public, that is, to forbid the muezzins’ call to 
prayer.°? The small Muslim communities reestablished by 
Charles II after 1302 in the region around Lucera were already 
in conformity with this requirement. This legislation was spe- 
cifically aimed at Muslims. Limited though this measure was, it 
was a cause of concern to Muslims and to their Christian lords. 
By the early fourteenth century, despite intense interest in con- 
version of subject Muslims by Raymond Lull and others, the 
papacy and the hierarchy of the church remained chiefly con- 
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cerned to isolate them from their Christian neighbors. Expul- 
sion, already underway in Sicily, loomed as the solution to the 
Muslim problem along the frontiers. One can only wonder 
how much contemporary expulsions of Jews were influenced 
by this climate.” 

The views of St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, that 
seemed to suggest that the conversion of subjugated Muslims 
was to be regarded in the same manner as that of the Jews— 
thereby placing both in the same eschatological framework— 
were increasingly eroded in the thirteenth century by fears that 
their presence would endanger the faith of neighboring Chris- 
tians. These fears provided a significant motivation for the in- 
creasing emphasis on the conversion of Muslims. Expulsion or 
isolation could be justified on this basis. The concerns of the 
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papacy for the faith of simple Christians narrowed its capacity 
to recognize the burdens placed upon Muslim and Jewish com- 
munities. Only the mediation of secular rulers persuaded the 
popes to mitigate some of the restrictions placed on them by 
Lateran IV. 

Though canonists, like Oldradus da Ponte, might defend the 
rights of minorities to their property, the price was that they 
must not disturb or give scandal to the faith of Christians. Utt- 
litas provided the real basis for the continued existence of these 
communities. In the case of Muslims, once their utility to their 
secular masters declined, the only alternatives were expulsion 
or assimilation. This is not to say that the popes ceased to be 
interested in efforts to convert Muslims and Jews. Quite the 
contrary, there was even an increased urgency to such efforts 
because of the danger that these groups posed to Christians. 
Conversion was, after all, the route to gradual assimilation. 
But, by the late thirteenth century, the difficulties in that direc- 
tion were very evident. 
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Francesco d’Assisi e la Quinta Crociata 


Una missione di pace* 


L’arrivo di San Francesco d’Assisi nel campo dei crociati a Damietta in Egitto, 
durante la Quinta Crociata (1217-1221) ha ispirato arte e leggende dal tredicesimo 
secolo ai giorni nostri. La moderna storiografia ha perfino reso in un certo modo più 
difficile il compito di comprendere i modi di agire del Santo dando interpretazioni 
controverse riguardo ai suoi rapporti con la Chiesa e con i movimenti religiosi della 
sua epoca. Date le frammentarie fonti disponibili per descrivere i motivi e le azioni 
di Francesco in Oriente, non sorprende che l’episodio sia stato studiato principal- 
mente in relazione allo sviluppo del coinvolgimento dell’Ordine francescano nelle 
crociate e specialmente riguardo all’istituzione di missioni tra i Musulmani, nonché 
al ruolo assunto in seguito dall'Ordine come custode dei Luoghi Santi.! Già durante 
la vita di San Francesco il papato aveva affidato l’attività missionaria in Marocco ai 


* Queste pagine riproducono il testo del seminario tenuto I’11 maggio 1982 presso la Biblioteca 
Francescana di Palermo su invito dell’Officina di Studi Medievali. Un particolare ringraziamento da parte 
dell’autore va a Donatella Seghi per la sua assistenza nella preparazione della traduzione italiana. 

' I resoconti principali degli autori francescani sono: MARTINO Roncaglia, St. Francis of Assis! 
and the Middle East, Cairo, Franciscan Center of Oriental Studies, 19572; Giulio Basetti-SaNI, Mo- 
hammed et Saint Frangois, Ottowa, Commissariat de Terre-Saint, 1959; GIROLAMO GOLUBOVICH, San 
Francesco e i francescani in Damietta (§ Nov., 1219-2 Febb., 1220), «Studi Francescani», 12 (1926), 
pp. 307-30 e LEONARD LEMMENS, De Sancto Francisco Christum praedicante coram Sultano Aegypts 
«Archivum Franciscanum Historicum», 19 (1926), pp. 559-78. 
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Francescani e ai Domenicani, realizzando cosi un desiderio comune sia a San Fran- 
cesco che a San Domenico.? Ugualmente la fondazione della Provincia Francescana 
della Terra Santa è stata fatta risalire a questo periodo, anche se non è chiaro se dati 
precisamente dal periodo che Francesco trascorse in Oriente?. Gli storici delle Cro- 
ciate sono stati fortemente influenzati da questa impostazione, sebbene abbiano 
quasi trascurato l’episodio.* 

L’interpretazione data da Hans Eberhard Mayer riassume perfettamente i risul- 
tati della letteratura fino ad oggi°: 


Circa in questo periodo stava nel campo dei crociati San Francesco d’Assisi che do- 
veva aiutare a determinare il trionfo del movimento per la povertà evangelica con la 
sua fondazione dell'Ordine Francescano e attraverso l'esempio della sua purezza. 
Egli sperava di riuscire con la preghiera dove la spada era fallita. Dopo qualche esi- 
tazione il legato pontificio gli permise di far visita a al-Kamil. Quest'ultimo lo ascol- 
tò con l’attenzione propria a un periodo denso di negoziati, ma nemmeno per un 
momento considerò una sua possibile conversione. Il significato politico di questo 
avvenimento fu effimero, ma segnò l’inizio di un durevole interesse dei Francescani 
per la Terra Santa e per la missione cristiana tra i pagani dell’Asia... 


In effetti, comunque, la visita di San Francesco ai crociati e al Sultano ha un si- 
gnificato di un valore persino maggiore di quello sottolineato da Mayer e dalla tradi- 
zione storiografica che egli riporta. Aiuta a comprendere l’atteggiamento di France- 
sco verso il movimento delle crociate e fornisce la chiave interpretativa di almeno un 
punto di vista presente tra i crociati a Damietta. Nel presente saggio, spero di mo- 
strare come San Francesco d’Assisi si oppose alla militanza cristiana propria del mo- 
vimento delle crociate e come la sua missione in Oriente possa essere meglio conside- 
rata l’inizio della ricerca di una alternativa di pace. L’atteggiamento di San France- 
sco si richiama a una esistente tradizione di opposizione alle crociate e può essere 
stato influenzato dalle idee di Gioacchino da Fiore. Ma, in questo caso, l’opposizio- 
ne alle crociate serviva a promuovere l’alternativa missionaria che si sviluppò duran- 
te il periodo della vita del santo e scaturi direttamente dai suoi ideali.$ 

Il problema che si è presentato a tutti gli storici interessati a questo episodio è lo 
stato delle fonti. Non c'è alcun resoconto completo della missione di San Francesco 
in Oriente né nelle prime Vitae né nelle lettere e racconti relativi alle crociate. Inol- 
tre, come ben si sa durante la seconda metà del tredicesimo secolo, il materiale su 


2 Cfr. il mio articolo The Papacy and the Early Franciscans, «Franciscan Studies», 36 (1976), pp. 
248-62. 


> RONCAGLIA, op. cit., pp. 31-40. 

* Cfr., per esempio, THomas C. VAN CLEVE, The Fifth Crusade, in KENNETH SETTON, ed., The 
History of the Crusades, Madison, Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin Press, 1969, II, pp. 377-428; 
part. 415-16. 

5 Hans EBERHARD Mayer, The Crusades, London, Oxford University Press, 1972, p. 214. 

6 Per un altro punto di vista, cfr. FRANCO CARDINI, Nella presenza del Soldan superba: Bernardo, 
Francesco, Bonaventura e il superamento spirituale dell'idea di crociata, «Studi Francescani», 71 (1974), 
pp. 199-250. 
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Francesco rifletteva le polemiche che sempre di più turbavano l’Ordine Francescano. 
Gli exempla, come la storia del viaggio di Francesco in Oriente che si collocò ben 
presto in questa tematica, tendono a sviluppare soltanto uno o due dei punti mag- 
giori, apparentemente sopprimendo quegli elementi non essenziali al punto più im- 
portante. Cosi, nei crescenti conflitti sul significato della vita e del messaggio di 
Francesco come quelli riguardo alla natura della povertà francescana, i problemi in- 
terni dominarono la conformazione di una larga parte della tradizione francescana. 
Di fronte a tali complessi problemi, nella trattazione di un episodio che alla maggior 
parte degli storici delle crociate erasembrato soltanto curioso ma abbastanza margi- 
nale, la tendenza è stata di lasciare la faccenda nelle mani degli specialisti su San 
Francesco. I loro interessi e atteggiamenti spiegano bene l’impostazione interpretati- 
va di questo avvenimento in termini di sviluppo dell'ordine. Qui lo scopo non è con- 
trobattere queste impostazioni ma amplificarle. Spero che questo saggio permetterà 
una migliore comprensione del loro completo svolgimento sul pensiero di Francesco 
d Assisi e in relazione alle correnti intellettuali del suo tempo. 

In se stessa la Quinta Crociata fu solo un episodio di un movimento che era co- 
minciato alla fine dell’undicesimo secolo. Nei suoi caratteri essenziali, la crociata di- 
venne una lotta per la liberazione dai Musulmani dei Luoghi Santi e, soprattutto, di 
Gerusalemme. Ma, come Erdmann ha sottolineato, e ricerche più recenti chiarifica- 
to, lo sviluppo del concetto di Guerra Santa non incontrò l'approvazione generale.’ 
Sebbene, come Erdmann pensava, la Guerra Santa non rappresentasse il rifiuto di 
una tradizione di pacifismo cristiano, certamente andò contro gli ideali più pacifisti 
di molti cristiani. Gli argomenti a favore delle crociate trovarono sempre una oppo- 
sizione nella tradizione cristiana. La grande popolarità della pace di Dio, la continua 
riaffermazione nei sinodi della riforma del dodicesimo secolo, rivelano la forza 
dell'impegno cristiano come parte di un’autentica tradizione che andava al di là di 
un puro interesse per l'ordine pubblico. L’estensione e la profondità di questo atteg- 
giamento sono esemplificati dalle molte sette evangeliche e dai movimenti di questo 
periodo. Francesco d'Assisi è stato a lungo riconosciuto come uno dei più importanti 
esponenti del movimento evangelico alla fine del dodicesimo e all’inizio del tredicesi- 
mo secolo. Francesco mediava gli ideali del movimento con la gerarchia e il papato. 
Egli aveva il sostegno sia di Innocenzo III, che di molti cardinali. Riconosciuto come 
fermamente ortodosso, egli ispirava profondo rispetto per la santità della sua vita 
che cercava di modellare direttamente su quella di Cristo e dei suoi seguaci, cosi co- 
me veniva descritta nei vangeli. Egli è una delle figure più autenticamente carismati- 
che di tutte le età. Se la sua era una religione semplice e di povertà, non si distaccava 
però dai canoni fondamentali della sua epoca. La conversione religiosa fu, come le 
prime Vitae dimostrano, realmente il prodotto del suo sforzo di collegare l’esperien- 


7 CARL ERDMANN, The Origin of the Idea of Crusade, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1977. 
Anche, H.E.J.Cowprey, The Genesis of the Crusades. The Springs of Western Ideas of Holy War, in 
Holy War, Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1976, pp. 9-32. 
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za umana all’ispirazione divina. Fu in questo modo che cominciò a formare le sue 
opinioni riguardo alla militanza cristiana. 

Poco dopo la sua conversione, Francesco si senti ispirato da Dio a unirsi 
all’esercito papale che stava combattendo in Puglia contro le forze di Marcovaldo di 
Anweiler per la difesa dei diritti del giovane Federico Ruggero di Sicilia. Egli ebbe la 
visione di uno splendido luogo «nel quale egli vedeva molti congegni militari e una 
sposa molto bella». Il suo biografo, Tommaso di Celano, ci racconta nella Vita Se- 
cunda, che Francesco era? 


chiamato per nome ed allettato con la promessa di tutti questi beni. Allora egli si di- 
spone ad andare nelle Puglie per intraprendere la carriera militare, e fa sontuosi pre- 
parativi con la speranza di raggiungere un grado onorifico. Lo spirito umano gli sug- 
geriva una interpretazione tutta umana della visione avuta, mentre un’altra assai più 
alta era nascosta nel tesoro della divina sapienza. 


Scoprendo questa seconda nascosta interpretazione, Francesco tornò alla sua 
casa alla ricerca di una «realizzazione spirituale». Cambiò «armi materiali in armi 
spirituali» e al posto della gloria militare divenne «cavaliere di Dio»?. Sarebbe un er- 
rore trarre da questo brano una definizione di Francesco come pacifista, tuttavia 
non si può trascurare il fatto che egli qui affrontò il problema della guerra diretta- 
mente e scelse di essere un missionario di pace. 

Le prime fonti indicano che Francesco di Assisi arrivò in Egitto durante il perio- 
do precedente la sconfitta dell’esercito cristiano, che avvenne il 29 agosto 1219. La 
sua decisione di fare questo viaggio non fu, apparentemente, una decisione improv- 
visa. Fin dal 1212, egli era salpato per l'Oriente, ma era stato respinto da venti sfa- 
vorevoli. Poco dopo egli può aver cercato di fare un viaggio missionario in Maroc- 
co, ma senza successo. Egli era certamente conscio delle difficoltà dell’opera missio- 
naria tra i Musulmani e le fonti ci dicono che egli era ispirato da un desiderio di mar- 
tirio.!° Come vedremo, gli storici esaminarono la visita di Francesco ai crociati e al 
Sultano alla luce del luogo comune secondo il quale egli desiderava subire il martirio 
in nome di Cristo, un desiderio che la tradizione credeva fosse confermato dall’aver 
ricevuto le stigmate, i segni delle cinque ferite di Cristo. 

Non dobbiamo indugiare troppo sul problema della data del viaggio di France- 
sco. Poiché egli era presente alla riunione del Capitolo dell'Ordine in Italia in mag- 
gio, sembra chiaro che non deve essere arrivato molto prima del luglio 1219.!! Scri- 
vendo nel 1262, Giordano di Giano ha collocato la visita nell’agosto-settembre di 
quell’anno. Più difficile è determinare la durata del suo soggiorno. Egli può essere ri- 
masto fino alla caduta di Damietta in mano crociata in novembre. Egli molto proba- 


* THOMAE CELANENSIS Vita Secunda S. Francisci, 1, 2, 6. Traduzione italiana di Fausto Casolini 
(Quaracchi, Tip. del Collegio di San Bonaventura, 1923). 

? CARDINI, op. cit., pp. 218-9 e p. 237. 

10 THOMAE CELANENSIS Vita Prima, 20, 57. 

1! RONCAGLIA, Op. cit., pp. 26-7. 
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bilmente visitò Acre sulla via del ritorno verso l’Italia. La tradizione secondo cui ri- 
cevette il permesso di visitare i Luoghi Santi è meno fondata e più probabilmente è il 
risultato degli sforzi di dimostrare successivamente la forza dei legami francescani 
alla Terra Santa. !? 

Il primo resoconto della presenza di Francesco a Damietta si trova in una lettera 
di Giacomo di Vitry, Vescovo di Acre, che era li presente in quel periodo. Questa 
lettera è indirizzata a papa Onorio III e dovrebbe essere datata nella primavera del 
1220, poco dopo la partenza del santo.!3 Dopo aver accennato a varie persone che si 
erano unite ai francescani durante questo periodo, Giacomo scriveva: 


Veramente, il loro maestro, che aveva fondato quell’ordine, quando aveva visitato il 
nostro esercito, pieno dell’ardente fuoco della fede, non ebbe timore di recarsi 
nell'esercito del nostro nemico, e quando predicò la parola di Dio ai Saraceni per al- 
cuni giorni, fece qualche progresso. Inoltre, il Sultano, il re dell'Egitto, gli chiese in 
segreto di pregare per lui il Signore cosicché potesse per divina ispirazione aderire al- 
la religione che era più gradita a Dio. 


Mentre conferma alcuni dettagli essenziali riguardo alla visita di Francesco, 
questo resoconto ci informa probabilmente di più sugli interessi di Giacomo stesso, 
poiché anche lui si dedicava alla conversione dei Musulmani e si raccontava che 
avesse raccolto bambini musulmani dopo la cattura di Damietta in modo che potes- 
sero essere allevati come cristiani.'* Ma il resoconto nulla dice del soggiorno di 
Francesco con i crociati. 

Tommaso di Celano è l’autore delle due vite di San Francesco, la prima delle 
quali, la Vita prima, fu scritta poco dopo la morte del santo nel 1226 su richiesta 
dell’amico di Francesco, Papa Gregorio IX — un tempo Cardinale Ugolino di Ostia 
— e era volta alla preparazione della sua canonizzazione, che avvenne il 16 luglio 
1228. La seconda vita, composta dopo il 1246, era principalmente rivolta a preser- 
vare la memoria di Francesco nei membri dell’ordine. I resoconti del viaggio di Fran- 
cesco in Oriente sono diversi in queste due vite. Vale la pena citare per intero quella 
della prima vita per via della sua importanza nella formazione del valore essenziale 
di questo viaggio nella posteriore tradizione francescana. Qui, Tommaso racconta 
come!‘ 


... nel tredicesimo anno della sua conversione si recò nella Siria, ove ogni giorno sì 
combattevano dure battaglie tra cristiani e pagani e con un compagno non esitò a 
presentarsi al cospetto del Soldano dei Saraceni. Ma chi potrebbe narrare con quan- 
ta fermezza gli stava davanti, con quanto coraggio gli parlava, con quanta eloquen- 
za e sicurezza rispondeva a coloro che facevano ingiuria alla legge cristiana? Prima 


!? Ma cfr. ibid., p. 29, e LEMMENS, op. cit., pp. 575-8. 

13 JacoBus DE VITRIACO, Lettres, ed R.B.C. Huygens, Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1960, p. 54 e pp. 132-3. 
!'4 MAYER, op. cit., p. 214. 

!5 THOMAE CELANENSIS Vita prima, 20, 57. 
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di giungere al Soldano, preso dai suoi satelliti, oltraggiato, sferzato, non si atterri- 
sce, non teme le minacce dei supplizi, non si spaventa per la morte vicina. E sebbene 
fatto segno al malanimo e all’odio brutale di molti, pure dal Soldano fu ricevuto con 
grande onore. Questi gli diede segni di favore e, offrendogli molti doni, tentò di pie- 
gargli l’animo alle ricchezze del mondo. Ma vedendolo sprezzare tutto come sterco, 
rimase pieno di meraviglia grandissima, riguardandolo quasi come un uomo diverso 
dagli altri, fu commosso dalle sue parole e lo ascoltava molto volentieri. In tutte 
queste circostanze il Signore compi il desiderio del Santo, al quale riservava la prero- 
gativa di una grazia singolare. 


Il tempo della sofferenza e della speranza di martirio di Francesco è qui legato 
non solo a un accenno velato alle stigmate, intese come il marchio della sua santità, 
ma anche al suo status di quasi-martire, poiché egli fu scelto per portare i segni del 
Cristo crocifisso. Questo significato del viaggio in Egitto si adattava particolarmen- 
te agli sforzi di Tommaso di Celano per dimostrare la natura simile a Cristo della 
santità di Francesco e la fermezza della sua fiducia in un lavoro volto alla canonizza- 
zione di Francesco. E quando più tardi San Bonaventura cercò il significato di que- 
sto avvenimento per la sua Legenda Major, qui lo trovò.!6 

LA Vita Secunda di Tommaso di Celano sembra principalmente volta ad aiuta- 
re quei membri dell’ordine francescano che non avevano avuto contatti personali 
con San Francesco a comprendere meglio i suoi insegnamenti al fine di applicarli nel- 
la loro vita. È composta soprattutto di exempla senza molta cura della cronologia. Il 
resoconto della missione a Damietta contenuta nella Vita Secunda concorda con 
quello della prima opera di Tommaso per l’enfasi sul desiderio di martirio da parte 
del santo e dei suoi compagni. Ma il contenuto è piuttosto diverso. In una sezione 
che merita di essere riportata integralmente, questo resoconto dà una immagine 
molto istruttiva dell’attività del santo tra i crociati e inoltre fa luce sulla maniera in 
cui portò avanti la sua missione. Gli avvenimenti si adattano bene al periodo appena 
precedente alla battaglia del 29 agosto 1219 e sembrerebbero illustrarci le conse- 
guenze della sconfitta subita quel giorno dall’esercito crociato!’. 


Un giorno dunque che i nostri si preparavano per uscire a combattimento, saputolo 
il Santo se ne attristò gravemente, e disse al compagno: «se oggi si verrà alle mani, il 
Signore mi mostra che.ai cristiani non arriderà la vittoria. E intanto se lo dirò, mi 
crederanno pazzo; se tacerò, non avrò tranquillità di coscienza: cosa ti par dunque 
che io debba fare?» Gli rispose il compagno: «Padre, non devi darti pensiero del giu- 
dizio degli uomini, tanto più che non cominci soltanto ora ad essere creduto pazzo; 
libera la tua coscienza, e temi Dio piuttosto che gli uomini». Balza dunque fuori il 
Santo e si mette ad ammonire i cristiani di non dar battaglia, denunciando il falli- 
mento. Ma quelli volsero in ischerno il verace annunzio, indurirono il cuore e non 
vollero prestar fede all’avvertimento. Si avanza, si attacca battaglia, si combatte col 
nemico a corpo a corpo. Durante il combattimento il Santo con l’animo trepidante 


!6 CARDINI, Op. cit., p. 219. 
!7 THOMAE CELANENSIS Vita Secunda, 2, 4, 30. Exsilit ergo sanctus et salutaribus monitis Chri- 
stianos aggreditur, prohibens bellum, denuntians casum. 
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fa alzare il compagno a spiare, e dopo un primo e un secondo inutile tentativo, gli 
comanda di guardare la terza volta; ed ecco volgere in fuga tutto l’esercito cristiano, 
riportando a fine della lotta l’obbrobrio in luogo del trionfo. 


Per Tommaso di Celano, il significato di questo avvenimento sta nella lezione 
per coloro che indurivano i cuori al messaggio di Dio. Ma non ci può essere dubbio 
che l’exemplum mantenga la caratteristica di un sermone fatto ai crociati che stava- 
no assediando Damietta. A una prima lettura, il significato è piuttosto oscuro. Sem- 
brerebbe che Francesco stesse parlando di’ una sola battaglia e che il suo consiglio 
fosse soltanto di posporre il conflitto perché l’ora non era propizia per la lotta. In ef- 
fetti, sembra che il suo sermone intendesse proibire la battaglia denunciandone il fal- 
limento. Tommaso di Celano ha qui mantenuto una testimonianza del reale awverti- 
mento, sebbene non ci abbia offerto un contesto per metterci in grado di capire l’av- 
venimento, dato che questo non risultava necessario ai punti essenziali del suo 
exemplum. Ma, a mio parere, il sermone predicato da Francesco in quell'occasione 
non era diretto contro una singola battaglia combattuta in tempi inopportuni, ma 
contro la crociata stessa. 

Le prove per sostenere questa posizione non sono difficili da trovare. Tomma- 
so, per prima cosa, spiega che Francesco affermava che il tempo non era propizio 
per combattere la battaglia il giorno dopo. In effetti, questo argomento fu senza 
dubbio compreso dalla maggior parte dei crociati e certamente dai loro comandanti. 
L’argomento rappresentava una diretta risposta a uno dei principali temi usati nelle 
prediche della crociata all’inizio del tredicesimo secolo. Basandosi su un passo della 
seconda lettera ai Corinzi i predicatori delle crociate ponevano l’accento sul fatto 
che era venuto il tempo favorevole per la crociata. Era questo un tema per la prima 
volta reso popolare da San Bernardo di Chiaravalle nelle prediche della Seconda cro- 
ciata e, come Mayer ci ricorda, da allora in poi il tema dell’acceptabile tempus di- 
venne parte inseparabile delle prediche rivolte ai crociati.!* Nella forma più ampia, 
questo tema sottolineava il premio della salvezza per quelli che avessero servito Dio 
nelle crociate. In questa forma ricorre nelle prediche di Giacomo di Vitry, che, no- 
nostante siano state scritte dopo la Quinta crociata, indubbiamente riflettevano un 
punto di vista valido anche per il nostro periodo. 

Mentre questo tema della salvezza si diffondeva sempre più, ci sono prove che 
l'opposizione alle crociate cominciò a prendere la forma di una negazione della pre- 
messa fondamentale. Se ne trova un esempio nel resoconto dell'incontro tra l'abate 
cistercense Gioacchino da Fiore e il re Riccardo Cuor di Leone poco prima della Ter- 
za crociata. Gioacchino disse a Riccardo che non era ancora venuto il tempo in cui 
Gerusalemme sarebbe stata riconsegnata nelle mani dei Cristiani.!? Data la grande 


18 2-Gor. 6, 2. 

!? Marjorie REEVES, Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future, New York, Harper and Row, 
1977, pp. 22-3. Cfr. anche E. RANDOLPH DANIEL, Apocalyptic Conversion: The Joachimite alternative 
to the Crusades, «Traditio», 25 (1969), pp. 127-54 e, in particolare, pp. 135-6. 
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fama di Gioacchino come profeta e interprete delle Scritture, l'avvenimento ebbe un 
profondo significato. Ma quello che emerge più chiaramente è il fatto che Gioacchi- 
no si opponeva alle crociate contrastando il concetto di tempus acceptabile. Che tale 
argomento contro le crociate guadagnasse popolarità sembra chiaro dal fatto che In- 
nocenzo III, scrivendo nel 1213 ai vescovi dell'Europa latina per organizzare le pre- 
diche della crociata fornì una risposta apocalittica: «... tuttavia noi crediamo nel Si- 
gnore, che ci ha dato un segno di bene che /a fine della bestia si avvicina, il cui nume- 
ro, secondo l’Apocalisse di Giovanni, è racchiuso in seicento e sessanta sei, di cui ora 
quasi seicento anni sono passati».?° Cosi, quando Tommaso di Celano ci informa 
che Francesco disse che la battaglia non doveva essere combattuta il giorno seguen- 
te, sembra che riporti un episodio profetico nel quale il santo prediceva il fallimento 
delle crociate in una specifica battaglia sulla base del fatto che il tempo era sbagliato. 
Ma quello che sembra pura opposizione a una battaglia era in verità un argomento 
contro uno dei temi-base impiegati per sostenere il movimento delle crociate alla fine 
del dodicesimo e all’inizio del tredicesimo secolo. 

Se questa analisi è corretta, è evidente che la fonte sosteneva che Francesco 
proibi la guerra e non solo la battaglia. E da qui la tempesta di opposizioni che sor- 
sero in seguito al sermone nell’esercito dei crociati. Tuttavia, noi non dovremmo 
trascurare la testimonianza di Giacomo di Vitry su coloro che decisero di lasciare la 
crociata e di unirsi a San Francesco. Da questa testimonianza i primi studiosi hanno 
tratta la convinzione che Francesco abbia reclutato nuovi adepti nell'Ordine; e non 
sembri forzato suggerire che il guadagno dell’Ordine veniva ad essere una perdita 
per le crociate. Soltanto il grande prestigio e il rispetto per la santità di Francesco, 
uniti alla profetica natura del suo messaggio, possono spiegare il fatto che Francesco 
era ascoltato da tutti. 

Ma il messaggio di Francesco non era solamente diretto ai crociati. In realtà, 
anche questo brano getta luce sull’atteggiamento da lui preso nei riguardi del Sulta- 
no, e spiega come, dopo un iniziale maltrattamento, gli fosse accordato un tale ri- 
spetto. Inoltre, non è difficile osservare come il Sultano, con un preciso calcolo, ab- 
bia visto Francesco come uno che poteva assecondare i suoi sforzi per assicurare una 
tregua con i Cristiani nello stesso periodo. Nemmeno dovremmo dubitare che Fran- 
cesco tentasse di convertire il Sultano. Infatti, la sua totale concezione dell’alternati- 
va pacifica alla crociata era legata al suo zelo missionario. 

Il Sultano fece forse anche qualche affermazione falsa riguardo alle sue reali in- 
tenzioni in questa faccenda che fornirono il fondamento delle note nella lettera di 
Giacomo di Vitry a Onorio III°?! Non possiamo dirlo. Ma possiamo pensare che 
Francesco si sia trovato più profondamente coinvolto nella crociata di quanto i pri- 
mi studiosi avessero pensato. La testimonianza della Vita Secunda indica che aveva 
considerato bene i motivi del movimento delle crociate e che era preparato a condi- 


20 Migne, PL, 216, col. 818. 
2! JACOBUS DE VITRIACO, p. 133; MAYER, op. cit., p. 214. 
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viderne le opinioni con i crociati. Non è necessario discutere molto sul fatto che 
Francesco opponeva alla crociata armata l’idea di una pacifica attività missionaria 
tra i Musulmani, con piena cognizione sia delle difficoltà che dei rischi di martirio. Il 
fatto che i crociati non badassero alle sue parole, gli causò angoscia, ma non lo di- 
stolse dalla sua missione. I primi frutti di questo atteggiamento furono la fondazione 
della Provincia francescana della Terra Santa e l’invio di missionari francescani in 
Marocco. 


Nel contesto della Quinta Crociata, il viaggio di San Francesco in Oriente fu un 
fallimento. Critici più severi potrebbero averlo considerato causa di divisione e di 
smembramento. Tuttavia non c'è nessuna critica diretta da parte di San Francesco 
riguardo alla guida della Quinta crociata se non le immediate reazioni riportate nel 
resoconto di Tommaso di Celano. Forse che questo suggerisce che le discussioni di 
questi problemi erano molto diffuse nel campo dei crociati ed erano riportate in mo- 
do vago solo dai cronisti?22 Non potrebbero le opinioni di Francesco aver influenza- 
to la seria considerazione data alla tregua proposta da al-Kamil, nella quale egli of- 
friva la restituzione di Gerusalemme in cambio del ritiro dell’esercito cristiano 
dall'Egitto? Queste sono domande a cui non si può rispondere, ma le cui implicazio- 
ni non possono essere ignorate. La storia della visita di San Francesco apre una pro- 
spettiva sul campo dei crociati, che getta ulteriore luce sulla natura dei loro conflitti 
interni. Inoltre fornisce maggiori indicazioni sulla mentalità dei crociati e dei loro 
comandanti. 


Alcuni studiosi moderni sono stati troppo propensi a trattare le visioni profeti- 
che, che spesso hanno avuto un ruolo particolarmente significativo nel modellare le 
decisioni dei crociati, come interamente separate da altri motivi più razionali che po- 
tevano spiegare le loro azioni. Alcuni hanno persino preso degli atteggiamenti più 
scettici. Ma la profezia era un elemento molto importante. La visione profetica di 
San Francesco trovava la sua controparte a Damietta nel 1220 quando il legato pon- 
tificio ordinò la traduzione di alcune profezie dall’arabo al francese affinché servisse- 
ro come base per le prediche ai crociati. Queste profezie promettevano una prima 
vittoria con l’arrivo di due re, uno dall’Occidente, l’altro dell’Oriente.?3 Insieme con 
la predica di San Francesco, tali profezie danno una migliore spiegazione delle divi- 
sioni nel campo dei crociati, per i quali le parole dei profeti non dovevano essere né 
scartate né trascurate. Inoltre, a questo proposito, il punto di vista musulmano dif- 
feriva poco da quello cristiano. Martino Roncaglia ha suggerito che il Sultano vide 
Francesco come un sufi, un uomo santo, rimanendo pertanto impressionato da quel- 
lo che egli diceva.?* Quella moderna corrente interpretativa che ha opposto il razio- 
nalismo musulmano alla superstizione cristiana ha perso il significato di questo co- 


22 Ibid., pp. 130-1. 
23 MAYER, op. cit., pp. 215-6. 
24 RONCAGLIA, op. cit., p. 28. 
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mune terreno di reciproca intesa e comunicazione. L’intuizione di Francesco d’Assisi 
arrivò a comprenderlo e cercò di usarlo per la causa di una soluzione pacifica. 

In conclusione, questa analisi suggerisce una vicinanza di legami tra le idee di 
San Francesco e quelle di Gioacchino da Fiore. Questo non per inferire il fatto che 
Francesco era già, come alcuni Francescani lo sarebbero stati dopo di lui, un com- 
pleto seguace di Gioacchino. Piuttosto, suggerisco lo stretto rapporto tra il Santo e 
le idee del suo tempo che esprimevano gli avvertimenti apocalittici del movimento 
evangelico. Questo rapporto è sicuro segno di reale mediazione e ci aiuta a capire fa- 
cilmente la ragione per cui Francesco ebbe un tale fascino per i suoi contemporanei. 
Può anche aiutare a spiegare perché egli riuscì a mantenere il rispetto e l’aiuto di 
molti dei condottieri della Quinta crociata, come, per esempio, di Giacomo di Vitry, 
persino mentre stava condannando la guerra. 
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FREDERICK II AND THE REBELLION OF THE MUSLIMS OF 
SICILY, 1200-1224 


Ibn Jubayr, the Spanish Muslim traveller, has left us a valuable account 
of Muslim life in late twelfth century Sicily. Although his description has 
often been interpreted as affirming the existence of a tolerant multi-cultural 
society in Norman Sicily, most historians today would agree with Francesco 
Gabrieli that his outlook was pessimistic!. He was "moved to pity at the agony 
of Sicilian Islam, which he said was exposed to the most painful vexations on 
the part of the Christian authorities and whose near total extinction shrewd 
observers already foresaw." Ibn Jubayr related an interview in Trapani with 
Ibn al-Hagar, in which the grand qa'id of the Sicilian Muslims longed to 
return to lands ruled by Muslims despite his exalted position in Norman 
Sicily. He ended with the story of a Muslim father who sent his son to one of 
those in the company of Ibn Jubayr to ask him to marry his little sister or 
even to arrange a marriage with another Muslim and take her to live in a 
Muslim land lest she be forced to become a Christian?. 


The final chapters in the history of Muslim Sicily were written less than 
fifty years later, during the reign of Frederick II, following a rebellion of the 
Sicilian Muslims in the twelve-twenties, which ended with the deportation of 
large numbers of them to Lucera in northern Apulia. After mid-century, 
there is hardly any further mention of Muslims in Sicily. By the early 
fourteenth century, the Muslims of Apulia had been dispersed and gradually 
they, too, disappear from our view. Yet many questions about the Muslim 


| Francesco Gabrieli, "La politique arabe des normands de Sicile," Studia Islamica, 
9(1958), 83-96. 

2 Ibn Jubayr, Viaggi, in Biblioteca arabo-sicula (Versione Italiana) 2 vols. (Turin, 1880-81) 
1: 177-8. 

3 David Abulafia, "The End of Muslim Sicily," in Muslims under Latin Rule. James M. 
Powell, ed. (Princeton, N.J., 1990), pp. 103-33, esp. 128-31. Abulafia discusses the presence of 
imported Muslims slaves in Sicily in this period. See, also, his "Monarchs and Minorities in the 
Christian Western Mediterranean around 1300: Lucera and its Analogues," in Christendom and 
its Discontents: Exclusion, Persecution, and Rebellion, 1000-1500. Scott L. Waugh and Peter D. 
Diehl, edds. (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 234-263. Note his useful bibliography. 
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experience in Sicily in this period remain unanswered. Were they victims of 
religious persecution? What happened to the "tolerant" Normans and the 
"enlightened" Frederick II, as they were so often portrayed in earlier 
writings, that could lead to such drastic measures? What can we learn from 
this experience that will help us to understand better the relations between 
dominant and subjected groups in the Middle Ages? 


Already in the mid-nineteenth century, the great historian of Sicily, 
Michele Amari, with his mastery of the then-known sources and his 
meticulous concern for detail, provided insights into the reasons for Muslim 
decline‘. Although, as a man of his age, Amari was strongly inclined to make 
ethnic and religious conflicts the mainsprings of his interpretation, he noted 
that not all behavior was consistent with this view. His research launched the 
enquiry that, in the works of Francesco Gabrieli, Henri Bresc, David 
Abulafia, and Jeremy Johns, has shed considerable new light on the final 
century of Muslim Sicily. Most recently, Hubert Houben has surveyed the 
limitations of religious tolerance in the Kingdom of Sicily’. Yet, despite their 
efforts, one lacuna noted by Amari remains largely unexplored’. Very little is 
known about the Muslim revolts under Frederick II, which led up to their 
deportation. Amari attempted to explore these events, but found that he 
met an almost total wall of silence in both the Arabic and Latin sources®. 


4 Michele Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia. 2nd ed. by C. Nallino. 3 vols. in 5 parts. 
(Catania, 1933) 

5 F. Gabrieli, "La politique arabe,"; Henri Bresc, Un monde méditerranéen. Économie et 
société en Sicile, 1300-1450. 2 vols. (Paris, 1986), David Abulafia, "End of Muslim Sicily," his 
"Ethnic Variety and Its Implications: Frederick Il's Relations with Jews and Muslims," in 
Intellectual Life at the Court of Frederick II Hohenstaufen. William Tronzo, ed. (Washington, 
D. C., 1994), pp. 213-224, and his Frederick II: A Medieval Emperor (London, 1988); Jeremy 
Johns, "The Muslims of Norman Sicily," Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Oxford, 1983. 
Donald Matthew has given us an overview of the kingdom in his Norman Kingdom of Sicily 
(Cambridge, 1992), which has a valuable bibliography. 

© Hubert Houben, “Mòglichkeiten und Grenzen religidsen Toleranz im normannisch- 
staufischen Konigreich Sizilien,” Deutsches Archiv fir Erforschung des Mittelalters, 50:1(1994), 
159-98. Houben has noted most of the extensive literature on this topic. 

7 Michele Amari, Storia, 3:2, p. 612. 

8 Among the Arabic sources, the usual pattern focuses almost entirely on Frederick's 
crusade. For a further discussion of the meaning of this material, see my "Frederick II and the 
Muslims: The Making of an Historiographical Tradition,” in Iberia and the Mediterranean 
World of the Middle Ages: Studies in Honor of Robert I. Burns, S. J. 2 vols. (Leiden, 1995), 1: 
261-69. For the sources in translation, see M. Amari, Biblioteca. The only Latin sources for 
these events are, Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Niccolo Jamsilla, Saba Malaspina. These have 
been printed in various editions. See Cronisti et scrittori sincroni della dominazione normanna 
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The best he was able to do was to report what he found in scattered 
mentions without being able to produce a fully coherent account. Those 
who have followed in his footsteps have largely avoided the problem by 
limiting their focus to the Norman period or by taking up the events after 
the twelve-twenties with emphasis on Lucera. The present paper attempts to 
provide a more adequate explanation of the critical importance of events 
during the twelve-twenties for our understanding of the fate of the Sicilian 
Muslims under Frederick II. 


But first it is necessary to dispel the exaggerated picture of an Arab 
golden age in Norman Sicily, as it was presented in works like that of Aziz 
Ahmad in his History of Islamic Sicily °. The Norman conquest of Sicily had 
a devastating effect on the Muslim population of Sicily in the late eleventh 
century. It deprived the mass of the agrarian populace of their leaders and 
left only a remnant of the commercial and military aristocracy on the island. 
Professor Benjamin Kedar has recently referred to the Crusader Kingdom of 
Jerusalem as a fragment, because it lacked the essential elements needed to 
provide the foundation for a viable and creative society!°. The term also fits 
Arab Sicily both before and after the Norman conquest. Muslim Sicily never 
became a significant cultural or economic center. Under the Normans, it 
remained a way-station of Arab culture. It was a stopping place for travellers. 
The geographical work of al-Idrisi, dedicated to King Roger II, was probably 
inspired by the interests of its Muslim upper class, who seem always to have 
kept close ties with North Africa. Likewise, the Muslim bureaucrats who 
staffed needed offices in the ports and in the court were never numerous 
enough to have a major impact on cultural life even in Palermo. From the 
mid-twelfth century on, there is some evidence that mosques were being 
converted to churches and little of new construction!!. The main picture 
that emerges is of a fragment, largely agrarian, increasingly subjected to 
Latins, though continuing to maintain a community religious and political 
identity. 





nel regno di Sicilia. Giuseppe del Re, ed. 2 vols. Naples, 1845-68). The account by the 
Cistercian monk, Alberic of Three Fountains, is discussed below. Ryccardus notes that the 
Emperor defeated the Muslims but gives no details beyond the mention of their leader. 

° Aziz Ahmad, History of Islamic Sicily (Edinburgh, 1975). 

!0 “The Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem -The First European Colonial Society? A 
Symposium." In The Horns of Hattin. B. Z. Kedar, ed. (Jerusalem, 1992), pp. 341-366. See, also, 
Houben, “Moglichkeiten,” pp. 163-88. 

ll Donald Matthew, Norman Kingdom, p. 92. 
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The Sicilian Muslims were not the only group to suffer decline in this 
period. The Greeks, who formed a substantial population in the northern 
and eastern parts of the island, as well as on the nearby mainland, seemed to 
have followed a similar course !?. Although some efforts continue to be made 
to demonstrate the vigor of Greek cultural and religious life, and there are 
certainly indications of continued vitality into the early thirteenth century, 
the main difference from the Muslims lay in the fact that Greek monasticism 
provided an anchor that slowed the process of decline. While the support of 
the Normans for Latin Christianity undoubtedly put pressure on Greek 
ecclesiastical institutions, we must also recognise that Greek culture in Sicily, 
like its Muslim counterpart, never produced the kind of vigorous intellectual 
and religious life that was to be found in Greece or in contemporary Spain". 
If we are going to find an explanation for the pattern of development that 
led up to the total eclipse of Muslim Sicily in the early thirteenth century, we 
should keep in mind this common experience of decline and the efforts of 
these two societies to confront this crisis in their community life. It is in the 
differences in their response that we find the roots of their subsequent 
experience. By and large, the Greeks chose the path of accommodation and 
continued negotiation; the Muslims, a more compact and effective military 
force, chose to use their arms to gain advantage by supporting now one 
faction, now another. 


This pattern began to emerge in the early eleven-sixties, when a riot 
broke out in Palermo that resulted in serious losses to Muslims. Although it 
has been characterised as an anti-Muslim pogrom, Amari puts it into the 
setting of the conspiracies against the principal minister of King William I, 
Maio of Bari, which is apparently where it belongs'*. There can be little 


12 See Lynn White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1938), pp. 69-70, on Benedictinization of Basilian monasteries in Sicily. The most through 
account is that of Michael Wellas, Griechisches aus dem Umkreis Kaiser Friedrichs II (Munich, 
1983). For a brief note, see James M. Powell, "Frederick Il's Knowledge of Greek," Speculum, 
38(1963), 481-2. 

13 On Greek monasticism in pre-Norman Italy and Sicily, see Silvano Borsari, II 
monachesimo bizantino nella Sicilia e nella Italia meridionale prenormanne (Naples, 1963). 
See, also, Hubert Houben, Die Abtei Venosa und das Ménchtum im normannisch- staufischen 
Sùditalien (Tubingen, 1995), pp. 13-101, for an overall survey of monasticism in the South and 
in Sicily. 

14M. Amari, Storia, 3:2, 493-502. Bresc, Un monde, 1:14-15. On this rebellion, see, also, 
Léon-Robert Ménager, Amiratus- Ameras: L'Emirat et les origines de l'amirauté (XIe-XIIIe 
siécles (Paris, 1960), pp. 56-61. Houben, “Mòglichkeiten,” p. 183, alludes only briefly to this 
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doubt that the Christian rioters were a part of one faction and that the 
Muslims of Palermo had supported another in hope of gaining an 
advantage. Most likely, this effort was ultimately successful because, from this 
time on, Muslims continued to play a significant role during all subsequent 
crises. Hiroshi Takayama has shown that one Muslim or ex-Muslim was often 
included among the royal familiars, i.e., among the king's chief counsellors, 
from this period on’. Indeed, it is well to keep this pattern in mind when 
considering the dynamics behind the idea of tolerance in the kingdom. 
Tolerance, based on recognition of the rights of the subjected community, 
sought security in the exercise of power. It was this arrangement that was 
threatened and ultimately destroyed in the turbulence following the death 
of King William II in 1189'®. The revolt of Abu-al-Qasim in that year 
apparently was aimed at supporting Matteo d'Ajello against the royal 
chancellor, Walter, Archbishop of Palermo. The object of the Muslim effort 
was to position themselves in the contest over the succession between 
Constance, wife of the German King Henry VI and aunt of William II, and 
Tancred of Lecce. Once again, the Muslims of Palermo were attacked, 
obviously at the behest of their opposition, and had to flee to the hills. 
There they found refuge among the Muslims subjected to the royal 
monastery of Monreale in the Val di Mazara by King William II. In the 
rapidly developing events after the death of Henry in 1194 and Constance in 
1198, they shifted loyalties, allying briefly with Markward of Anweiler in his 
effort to establish his regency over the young Frederick II. For a time, 
Innocent III himself hoped to lure them to the side of the King”. 


Recent accounts have usually subordinated discussion of factional 
alliances to explanations based on Christian/Muslim religious tensions'®. In 


outbreak and views it in the context of religious intolerance. The point made here is not aimed 
at denying the existence of religious enmities, but at providing a fuller understanding of the 
reasons for conflict. 

!5 Hiroshi Takayama, The Adminstration of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily (Leiden, 
1993), pp. 98-102. For the development of the office of admiral, see Léon-Robert Ménager, 
Amiratus—Ameras, pp. 64-7. Under Roger, the only example of an Arab commander of the fleet 
was Philip of Mahdia. There were no admirals of arab origin under William I and William II. 

16 M. Amari, Storia, 3:2, 556-559. The rebellion ended with the arrival of King Richard 
Lionheart in the Kingdom. 

'7 Gesta Innocenti III, in PL, 214, chap. 30. 

18 See, David Abulafia, "The End of Muslim Sicily," pp. 109-111. Donald, Matthew, The 
Norman Kingdom of Sicily, pp. 87-88. This approach has been fully developed by Houben, 
“Moglichkeiten,” passim. 
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speaking of the roots of Frederick's difficulties with the Muslims, Donald 
Matthew says: "Saracen relations with the Christian population had probably 
deteriorated inexorably, though gradually, during the twelfth century, as the 
Muslims felt themselves increasingly pushed to the fringes of island 
society"!°. However justified this view is, and I would accept its general tenor, 
it provides an incomplete explanation of the dynamics of the Muslim 
political role in Sicily under Frederick II. Matthew acknowledges this 
difficulty to some degree himself when he tells us how Markward of 
Anweiler recognized the "real power" of the Muslims and made an alliance 
with them to invade Sicily via Muslim-held Trapani. Our problem, then, is 
not to minimize religious antagonism, but to show how it was manipulated 
for specific political ends. 


The years following the death of his mother, Constance of Sicily, in 
1198, until Frederick's triumphant return to his Italian Kingdom as Holy 
Roman Emperor in 1220 have been rightfully called the "Time of Troubles." 
Virtually every group and faction represented in the Kingdom took 
advantage of the royal minority and, after 1212, the absence of the King in 
Germany to strengthen its position in the existing scheme of things”. Even 
those most closely allied with the young King, such as the Genoese, the 
churches, and even the papacy were not above seeking gain at royal 
expense. Many leading nobles, especially in the north of the Kingdom, 
tightened their control over their own lands and even parts of the royal 
domain. The maritime powers, especially the Genoese, built important bases 
of power in the Kingdom against the vicissitudes of the future?!. On his 
return to the Kingdom in 1220, Frederick promulgated a series of laws at 
Capua, including the famous "Lex de resignandis privilegiis," aimed at 
putting teeth into his re-assertion of royal rights??. There was great concern 
about Frederick among the Muslims because of the favor that he showed to 


19 Thid., p. 321. 

20 James M. Powell, "Frederick II and the Church in the Kingdom of Sicily, 1220-1224," 
Church History, 30(1961), 28-34. Houben, “Moglichkeiten,” pp. 190-1, barely mentions the 
rebellions under Frederick and prefers to stress Frederick’s close relations with Muslims. On 
this point, see my “Frederick II and the Muslims,” pp. 261-9, which suggests the complexity of 
the problems in determining Frederick’s views, given the manner in which the sources were 
produced. 

21 James M. Powell, "Genoese Policy and the Kingdom of Sicily, 1220-1240," Medieval 
Studies, 28 (1966), 346-54. 

22 Powell, "Frederick II and the Church," pp. 29-30. 
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the Church of Monreale by confirming its rights over the Muslims on its 
estates in the Val di Mazara”. They, too, had taken advantage of the "Time 
of Troubles" for their own benefit. During this same period, the Genoese 
were also beginning to feel pressure. The dismissal of the Genoese Count 
Henry of Malta as admiral of the Sicilian fleet, following the collapse of the 
crusade against Egypt in 1221, removed one of the stronger supporters of 
Genoa from the kingdom. Under the skillful direction of Henry of Malta in 
Germany in 1218, Frederick had renewed the extensive privileges of the 
Genoese in the Kingdom of Sicily in 121874. It was this renewal that now 
lapsed with the "Lex de resignandis privilegiis." Frederick deprived another 
Genoese, Count Alamannus, of the government of Syracuse. The Genoese 
Annals also reported that Guillelmus Porcus, Admiral of the Kingdom, a 
member of a distinguished Genoese family, who had accompanied Queen 
Constance and the young King Henry to Germany in 1215, fled the 
Kingdom in 1221”. 

As we noted earlier, when Amari attempted to tell the story of the revolt 
of the Sicilian Muslims under Frederick, he found that "the places, the 
times, the factions of the war undertaken by Frederick are almost 
unknown"? He went on to relate how Frederick in 1222 in his siege of Iato 
siezed the Muslim leader, Mirabet [also known as Benevet in the Latin 
sources], whose actual name was Ibn “Abbad, and his two sons, with 
Guillelmus Porcus of Genoa and Hugo Fer of Marseilles. He hanged Ibn 
“Abbad and his sons, but this did not end the war. Recent accounts have 
made little progress beyond this point. Gabrieli remarks: "We only know that 
it would be Frederick II himself, some twelve years later, who would 
obliterate entirely the Arab element from Sicily"??. Though not entirely 
accurate, Gabrieli sums up the frustration of modern scholars in the field?8. 


23 J. L. A. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici Secundi. 6 vols with preface 
and introduction. (Paris, 1852-61), 1:2, 800-801; 2:1, 149-52. Frederick gave strong support to 
Archbishop Caro of Monreale. 

24 H.-B., 1:2, 540-1. See, David Abulafia, "Henry Count of Malta and his Mediterranean 
Activities: 1203-1230," Medieval Malta: Studies on Malta before the Knights. A. T. Luttrell, ed. 
(London, 1975), pp. 105-25, esp. 119-20. 

25 Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi continuatori. 4 vols. (Rome, 1901-1929), 2: 171-2. 
See, also, Leon-Robert Ménager, Amiratus-Ameras, pp. 112-113. 

2 M. Amari, Storia, 3:2, 612. 

27 Gabrieli, "La politique arabe," p. 94. 

28 David Abulafia, Frederick II, p. 145, refers to the Muslims as thirteenth-century 
irredentists. Donald Matthew avoids the issue, The Norman Kingdom of sicily, p. 322. See, also, 
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If we are to understand the Muslim rebellion under Frederick and the 
events leading up to the deportation of 1224, it is important that we re- 
examine the key text that recounts the capture of Ibn 'Abbad. It is found in 
the chronicle of Alberic, Cistercian monk of the Abbey of Three Fountains, 
and was already known to Amari?°. Alberic was describing the Children's 
Crusade of 1212. He related how the children, thirty thousand in number, 
gathered and took ship from Marseilles to cross the sea against the Saracens. 
They were sold into slavery by two traitors, Guilelmus Porcus and Hugo 
Ferreus, called "merchants of Marseilles" by Alberic. The text is not without 
problems. While referring to the crusaders as infantes, Alberic says that 400 
of them, all clerics, were sold to the Caliph. He also tells us that this Caliph, 
in disguise as a cleric, came to Paris and studied in the schools. Alberic gives 
as his authority a report by one of the clerics that the caliph had purchased. 
It is unclear, however, to what part of the account the cleric's testimony 
refers. It is possible that he was a source for events in Sicily. Alberic 
concludes with the following™: 


"Also, the two aforementioned traitors Hugo Ferreus and Guilelmus 
Porcus later came to the prince of the Saracens of Sicily, Mirabellus (sic!), 
and desired to enter into a traitorous relationship with him against the 
Emperor Frederick but the Emperor, by Divine gift, triumphed and 
Mirabellus and his two sons and those two traitors were hung on a gibbet, 
and after 18 years, the one who told this added that Mascemuch of 
Alexandria was still guarding 700, no longer children, but older men." 


What strikes us is the clear statement that Ibn “Abbad was allied to 
Hugo and Guillelmus, depicted as a couple of unsavory desparadoes. That 
there was such an alliance seems quite true, but the personages were none 
other than the Admiral of Sicily, Guillelmus Porcus, the Genoese who had 
escorted Frederick's Queen and son to Germany, and Hugo Fer, who was in 


John P. Lomax, "Frederick II, his Saracens, and the Papacy," in Medieval Christian Perceptions 
of Islam: A Book of Essays. John Tolan, ed. (New York, 1996), pp. 175-97. 

2 Chronica Alberici Monachi Trium Fontium, MGH.SS., 23: 893-4. 

30 Ibid., 23:804. "Duo quoque supradicti traditores Hugo Ferreus et Guillelmus Porcus 
postea venerunt ad principem Sarracenorum Sicilie Mirabellum [Ibn 'Abbad], et cum eo 
traditionem imperatoris Frederici facere voluerint, sed imperator de eis dante Deo triumphavit 
et Mirabellum cum duobus filiis et istos duos traditores in uno patibulo suspendit, et post annos 
18 huius expeditionis -addidit qui hoc reulit- quod Mascemuch de Alexandria adhuc bene 
custodiebat 700, non iam infantes, sed fortioris etatis homines." 
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fact a member of one of the leading families of Marseilles, which had for 
some years been closely allied to Genoa*!. 


The account presented by Alberic of Three Fountains, though no doubt 
garbled, may have been designed to cover up the real cause of the Muslim 
rebellion, their alliance with the merchants of Genoa and Marseilles who 
had been seriously injured by Frederick's attack on their privileges and 
status. We need not view this as an effort to overthrow Frederick. It was most 
likely aimed at a much more limited end: forcing Frederick to reverse his 
confirmation of the grants to Monreale and to restore the privileges of the 
merchants. While previous Muslim participation in factional revolts and the 
direct reference to a conspiracy in Alberic's chronicle support this 
interpretation, there is further evidence from the Genoese Annals that 
suggests that their author may have been aware of these events. He tells us 
that Frederick desired to capture Guillelmus, but he "escaped from his 
hands". He omits the reason why Frederick wanted to capture him. But the 
annalist goes on to make the case that Genoa was Frederick's supporter in 
his time of need, which suggests that he was trying to defend the actions of 
Guillelmus Porcus. Furthermore, the Genoese notarial and diplomatic 
materials from this period make it clear that the period immediately after 
the rebellion brought on a crisis in the relations between Genoa and the 
Kingdom*’. The Genoese may have avoided Sicilian ports in this period. 


The rebellion of the Muslims continued as a war of attrition and 
desparation™. Deprived of all allies, they were at the mercy of Frederick. The 
decision to deport them to Apulia was his way of putting an end to the role 
that they had played in the politics of the Kingdom since the eleven-sixties. 
It meant that they would never again be in a position to influence factional 


31 On the role of Guillelmus Porcus, see H.-B., 1:2, 483-5, and note. For Hugo Fer, cf. 
Histoire du commerce de Marseille. 5 vols. (Paris, 1949-56), 1:145; 198; 297-8. On relations 
between Genoa and Marseilles, see, 1:188-91. 

32 Annali Genovesi, 2: 171-2. "Willielmus Porcus scilicet admiratus cum ipsum capere 
vellet, sicut diuine placuit voluntati, manus eius aufugit, et a liminibus regni, coactus indebite, 
separauit." 

33 Powell, "Genoese Policy," pp. 349-351. 

34 For an interesting Muslim account, see E. Lévi Provengal, "Une héroine de la résistance 
musulmane en Sicile au début du XIIle siècle," Oriente moderno, 34(1954), 283-88. This 
account describes the effort of Ibn “Abbad's daughter to carry on the war from the castle of 
Entella. It is chiefly valuable in providing a Muslim point of view, and, though probably 
containing some truth, appears to be considerably embellished to create a hagiographic image. 
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politics in Sicily. At the mercy of the crown, they served as a check on 
Frederick's enemies in the north of the Kingdom. Finally, they remained 
useful, a source of income to the crown, as they had been in Sicily. It was not 
religious tensions so much as it was the dynamics of political factionalism 
that put an end to Muslim Sicily. 





XV 


GENOESE POLICY AND THE KINGDOM OF SICILY 
1220 - 1240 


By 1220, the Genoese had held a prominent place in the commercial and 
political life of the Kingdom of Sicily for more than two generations. This 
position had been won partly from the Norman rulers of the South and partly 
by taking advantage of the political turmoils of the twelfth century, which 
found Norman kings and German Emperors willing to bargain for the support 
of the great emporium on the Ligurian Gulf. In particular, Genoa had profited 
from the chaotic conditions in the Regno following the death of the Emperor 
Henry VI in 1197 and of Constance, his Queen, in the following year. During 
the minority of Frederick II, while German troops contended with native 


Reprinted from Mediaeval Studies, 28 (1966), 34-54, by permission of the publisher. © 1966 by the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 
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elements for control of the kingdom, Genoese influence grew apace. A Genoese 
Count of Malta commanded the royal navy. A Genoese usurper, Alamannus 
Da Costa, seized control of Syracuse and held it in fief. Finally, thanks to 
astute bargaining with the Chancellor of the kingdom in 1200, Genoese 
merchants enjoyed exemptions from port duties and tolls and obtained a 
fondaco in Palermo itself. In the years between 1209-1220, the youthful heir 
to the Sicilian throne cultivated them as allies while he struggled to hold onto 
his crown and to gain the imperial diadem as heir to Henry VI and candidate 
of Pope Innocent III. 

But, in 1220, as a result of Frederick II’s return from Germany in triumph 
as Emperor-elect, relations between Genoa and the Kingdom of Sicily took on 
a new complexion. His accession to the imperial throne thrust him to the 
center of political developments in northern Italy. His imperial policies in the 
north inevitably affected the claims and aspirations of the Genoese, not merely 
in the southern Regno but also in the north itself. It was imperative for them 
to secure confirmation from Frederick for all their privileges, but especially for 
those in the Kingdom of Sicily, because they held the latter by the most 
precarious claims. Therefore, they dispatched ambassadors in haste to meet 
Frederich as he made his descent to Rome for the imperial coronation. The 
Emperor-elect, however, put off their attempts to open the question of their 
position in the Regno. He received them with honor and willingly confirmed 
the privileges they held from the Empire, but he would go no further. Instead, 
he invited them to accompany him to Rome for the coronation. Warily, the 
Genoese ambassadors declined. There matters stood when Frederick, soon after 
his coronation, re-entered his southern kingdom and promulgated the Consti- 
tutions of Capua in December, 1220. Why did the Genoese fail to reach 
agreement with Frederick on their privileges in the Regno? What role did 
Frederick’s position as Emperor play in their policy toward the Kingdom of 
Sicily? Finally, was the break between Genoa and Frederick in the late 1230's 
presaged or even caused by the events of the early twenties? 

Previous historians have largely argued that Frederick II precipitated a crisis 
in Genoese-Sicilian relations by promulgating, in his Constitutions of Capua, the 
Law of Privileges, which revoked all grants made by or in the name of the 
crown of Sicily since the death of William II in 1189. The Constitutions also 
abolished illegal markets and tolls and ordered the collection of duties and 
rents from both natives and foreigners “notwithstanding any earlier grant or 
liberty”.1 The effect of this legislation on Genoa was to void all of her claims 
in the Regno. The Genoese annalist Marchisius Scriba complained that the 
Emperor had rendered evil for the good that his Genoese allies had performed 
for him.? This theme has been taken up by modern writers. Adolf Schaube 
argued that Frederick already intended to revoke the privileges of Genoa in 
the Kingdom of Sicily when he refused to negotiate with their ambassadors on 


1 Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Chronica, ed. by Carlo Garufi, in L. A. Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, new ed., 7:2 (Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, n.d.), 90. 

2 Annali Genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi continuatori, ed. by L. T. Belgrano and Cesare 
Imperiale di Sant' Angelo, in Fonti per la Storia d’Italia, XI-XIII (Roma, Istituto Storico 
Italiano, 1901), 12, 171. 
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his return to Italy. The Emperor deprived them of their privileges in order 
to unify and strengthen his rule and to form a better basis for the financial 
administration of the Regno.* Faced with this crisis, the Genoese may have 
made some attempt at resistence, but it was futile.5 Genoa’s position in the 
Regno was lost as a result of Frederick’s desire to destroy the influence of 
foreigners in the economic and political life of his kingdom. 

The late Vito Vitale stated this position forcefully: 


Immediately (Frederick) demonstrated clearly his intention of not being willing to 
accept the situation resulting from the disorders of the period of the regency, and 
all his political and economic action reacted against the condition created during 
his minority in Sicily by the work of the Genoese....6 


But Vitale also made a detailed investigation of the events leading up to this 
rupture. Where previous authors had contented themselves with a mere 
indictment of the Emperor, he attempted to analyze the various factors 
contributing to the break. In particular, he described how the Genoese reacted 
to Frederick’s request that their ambassadors accompany him to the imperial 
coronation. Although the Emperor held out the promise of further negotiations 
on the Sicilian question, they refused to go along.” As Vitale summed up their 
position: “The question was transported from the ground of particular 
concessions to that of principle: at stake were the prestige of the Emperor and 
the defence of communal sovereignty”.8 The Genoese annalist informs us that 
they were afraid of the great loss that would result if they acceded to the 
imperial request.? But Vitale does not pursue this argument further. Rather, 
he relies on the view that Frederick’s attack on Genoa’s commercial position, 
exemplified by the Law of Privileges of 1220, provoked the hatred of Genoa.!0 
But how valid is that position? Did the Genoese suffer a substantial and 
continuing loss in their commercial position in the Kingdom of Sicily? And, 
even if they did, was this loss a major determinant of their policy toward the 
Kingdom of Sicily and its ruler Frederick II? It is the contention of this paper 
that fear of imperial encroachment on communal sovereignty led the Genoese 


3 Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Voelker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende der Kreuzzuege 
(Munich, Oldenbourg, 1906), 486-7. 

4 Heinrich Chone, Die Handelsbeziehungen Kaiser Friedrichs II zu den Seestaedten Venedig, 
Pisa, Genua (Berlin, 1902), 16. This view is further developed by Ernst Kantorowicz, 
Frederick The Second (New York, 1957), 123-4. In his view, this legislation resulted in a 
re-modelling rather than a restoration. For a fuller treatment of an alternate view, see 
also J. M. Powell, “Medieval Monarchy and Trade: The Economic Policy of Frederick II 
in the Kingdom of Sicily,” Studi Medievali, 3a serie, 3. 2 (1962), 453-472. This chapter 
contains an analysis of the Constitutions of Capua. 

5 Cesare Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo, Genova e le sue Relazioni con Federico II (Venice, 
1923), 29-30. 

6 Il Comune del Podestà a Genova (Milan, 1951), 6. 

7 Ibid., 6. Annali Genovesi, Op. cit., 168. 

8 Vitale, Il Comune, Op. cit., 192. 

9 Annali Genovesi, Op. cit., 168. 

10 Vitale, Il Comune, Op. cit., 198. 
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to subordinate their economic to their political interests and to adopt a policy 
of caution aimed at avoiding a definitive break with Frederick. Frederick II's 
position as Emperor rather than his actions as king in the Regno inspired this 
policy. For, as a matter of fact, the Genoese were able to adjust to their new 
economic position in the Kingdom of Sicily without great difficulty. 

The Law of Privileges of 1220 was a tool in the hands of the king to aid him 
in restoring effective royal control in the Kingdom of Sicily after the “Time of 
Troubles”. Roger II had employed a similar technique early in the history of 
the Kingdom. Henry VI had attempted to do so shortly before his death. Far 
from being part of a consistent program to re-model the monarchy, its whole 
tenor suggested a return to the customs of the last Norman king. Studies of its 
application fail to reveal any deviation from this announced intention.!! So far 
as its effect on Genoese trade is concerned, Vitale conceded that it did not 
result in driving the great maritime powers of the North out of the Regno.!* 
But perhaps more important than these considerations was the reaction of the 
Genoese. 

The revocation of Genoese privileges in the Regno in 1220 aroused a poetic 
passion in the annalist. He characterized it as an act “against all humanity”. 
It further rankled him that this was the return for the services Genoa had “so 
magnificently” and “so faithfully” rendered to the Emperor.1? Though he was 
deeply angered at Frederick, his complaints were brief. Then he moved on to his 
next topic. Beyond doubt, the Genoese suffered real losses as a result of the 
Law of Privileges. The annalist noted several: the loss of the palace of 
Margaritus in Palermo which had served as a fondaco; deprivation of freedom 
from tolls and duties in their trade; the loss of Syracuse, which they had 
snatched from under the noses of the Pisans.!14 But there is a great danger of 
being carried away by the rhetoric of the annalist. Severe though these losses 
may appear to us, the question at issue is how seriously were they regarded by 
the Genoese. On this point, the silence of the annalist about any attempts by 
Genoa to retaliate against the Emperor or even to re-open negotiations on their 
privileges in the Regno after 1221 points to a serious weakness in the argument 
that these losses were a major influence on Genoese policy toward Frederick 
and the Regno. The character of the annalist supports this contention. Where 
the commune was engaged in disputes with neighboring rivals over a period of 
years, the annalist picks up the threads of the narrative each year and traces 
their developments. The failure of the annalist to do so in this case hints that 
Genoa may well have found a modus vivendi. 

The Genoese notarial documents offer support for the view that the commune 
embarked on a cautious policy of trading without privileges in the Kingdom of 
Sicily. These documents, as is well known, record commercial contracts and 
other types of transactions. The earliest preserved cartulary, that of Giovanni 
Scriba, begins in 1154. Unfortunately, the ravages of time and a disastrous fire 


11 Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Chronica, Op. cit., 90. See also my “Frederick II and 
the Church in the Kingdom of Sicily,” Church History 30 (1961), 28-34. 

12 Vitale, I! Comune, Op. cit., 198. 

13 Annali Genovesi, Op. cit., 170-1. 

14 Ibid., 171. 
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have resulted in the loss of many of these precious sources. Consequently, they 
must be used with great caution, especially in discussions of the changing 
pattern or volume of trade. However, a careful analysis of the remaining 
evidence for the period of the early twenties does not indicate that the Law of 
Privileges caused a decline in the volume of Genoese trade with the Regno. 
This position counters the view of Vitale. 

He has argued: “...it is certainly characteristic that the commercial acts and 
economic relations with Sicily in general contained there, fairly numerous even 
in 1220, become rarer even to the point of disappearing entirely in successive 
years, to recover between 1224 and 1225, but without returning to the frequency 
they had at the beginning of the century”.15 If this analysis is correct, it lends 
startling support to the view that the Law of Privileges had drastic and lasting 
effects on Genoese trade with the Regno. But Vitale relies here on a simple 
statistical comparison of two periods in Genoa’s trade with the South without 
examining the question of the validity of the comparison. His argument fails 
because the notarial documents preserved for the early twenties do not represent 
a valid sample. In fact, they do not furnish evidence of any substantial decline 
in trade beginning after 1220. 

The simple statistical approach supports Vitale. For 1220, for which we have 
parts of three notarial cartularies, there are nine contracts in which Sicily was 
mentioned as the destination for the venture. All of these were drawn between 
September 12 and 24, well within the usual period for the departure of ships 
on this voyage.1® In 1221, with parts of two cartularies surviving, there is only 
one contract to Sicily.17 In 1222, Salomonus provides us with four contracts, two 
for Sicily and two for the mainland.!8 But the year 1223 yields nothing, despite 
the fact that we have parts of two cartularies.!? Even though the number of 
contracts involved is so small, the decline from nine in 1220 to none in 1223 
appears impressive. 

But these figures lose all meaning if we examine the cartularies themselves. 


15 Il Comune, Op. cit., 199. 

16 The notarial cartularies are preserved in the Archivio di Stato in Genoa. All 
citations in this paper to these documents will be given thus: ASGN, followed by the 
number of the cartulary in which the notary is found and the folios, recto and verso, on 
which a contract is found. For 1220, Gandulphus de Sexto, 18:2, lists 3 commendas: f. 66r 
no. 3; 66v,1; 66v,4. Nicolaus Ferrarius, 56: 135r,1; 135r,2; 136v,2; 137r,1; 137r,2. 
Nicolaus, 7: 144r-1594; 198r-216r, lists no contracts mentioning any part of the Regno. 

17 ASGN, Gandulphus de Sexto, 18:2, 79r-82v; Nicolaus Ferrarius, 56: 146r-157v. The 
contract referred to is contained in Nicolaus Ferrarius, 56: 157r,2, dated September 8, 1221. 
Its appearance so near the end of this fragment of the cartulary hints at the possibility 
that other contracts for Sicily were lost. Moreover, it is inconceivable that the factor 
would carry only a single investment to Sicily in this year. 

18 ASGN, Salomonus, 14: 1r-128r. Commenda for August 1, 1222 to Naples (14:27r,2) 
August 4, 1222 to Naples (14: 30rv, 1); August 20, 1222 to Sicily (14: 33r, 4); September 24, 
1222 to Sicily (14: 48v, 1). 

19 ASGN, Fridericus de Sigestro (16:1, 1r-8r) covers the period July to December, 1223. 
This fragment contains no commercial agreements at all; most of the acts involve land 
sales. Salomonus, 14; 143r-143v, covers only December, 26-27, 1223. 
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For the year 1220, which furnished the largest number of contracts from this 
period, there are three surviving notaries and two of these list commercial 
agreements with Sicily. The fact that only one contract survives from 1221 
may best be explained by the fact that Gandulphus de Sexto, who had 
registered three agreements for the Sicilian trade in 1220, does not list 
commercial contracts for any destination in 1221. Moreover, the portion of 
Nicolaus Ferrarius surviving from this year is much shorter than for the 
previous year. While Salomonus listed four contracts for the Regno in 1222, 
his cartularly contains none in 1223, because it lacks records for the period of 
intensive trade, while Fridericus de Sigestro had a different clientele.” 
Interestingly enough, the cartularies have suffered their greatest losses for our 
purposes in 1221 and 1223, the two years which contribute most to the 
impression of a decline. If we eliminate these years from consideration, on the 
grounds that their evidence is not representative, the notarial cartularies do not 
point to a decline in trade in 1221 and the years immediately following. 

In fact, the evidence of the notaries indicates a continuance of trade with the 
Regno. During the entire decade of the twenties, there are only two years in 
which some port or area of the Kingdom of Sicily is not mentioned: 1223 and 
1225. Yet between them falls the year in which forty separate commercial 
contracts were drawn by the notary Urso for ventures to the South.2! Further- 
more, no events of political importance to Genoa and the Kingdom of Sicily 
occured in either of those years. In the notarial cartularies for this period, the 
evidence strongly supports the view that there was no change in the character 
of the trade with the South after 1220 as a result of the Law of Privileges. 
Those involved in the trade — Ferrarius, Gallus, de Volta, de Flexo — were 
members of families long associated with Genoese commercial life. Men of 
their experience were not going to invest in vain ventures; they must have had 
some hope of gain. It is difficult to find in the notarial acts any evidence of 
a crisis in Genoese-Sicilian relations in the twenties. 

The sparse evidence of constitutional and diplomatic sources also points to a 
regularization of relations after 1221. In September, 1222, Frederick issued a 
statute regulating markets in his kingdom. In it, he granted foreign merchants 
alone the right of using gold in the transaction of business and even of 
transporting it outside his kingdom.?? In March, 1224, he wrote the citizens of 
Acre informing them that he had taken the Genoese under his special 
protection and that no one was to molest them.?? Both of these actions favored 
the Genoese; neither indicates any friction between Frederick and the commune. 


20 See preceding note. It is apparent that the notarial records surviving for 1223 are 
far from representative of the commercial transactions of the year. 

21 ASGN, Urso, 16:2, 1r-21r, covers the period August to December, 1224. Between 
August 26 and October 27, he registered 40 commendas, one for the Principate and the 
remainder to a Sicilian destination. This hardly supports Vitale’s assertion that the 
mainland attracted the Genoese more than did the island after 1221. Vitale, Il Comune, 
Op. cit., 199. 

22 Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, Chronica, Op. cit., 106. 

23 ASG: Materie Politiche, Letter of March 28, 1224 from Frederick II to the citizens of 
Acre. Printed in E. Winkelmann, Acta Imperii inedita saeculi XIII. 2 vols. (Innsbruck, 
1880), I, 241. 
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Despite the unsatisfactory state of the evidence, it seems sound to conclude 
that the Law of Privileges of 1220 did not cause a permanent rupture in 
Genoese-Sicilian relations. Its effects were, at most, very temporary. 

Although the Genoese suffered genuine losses as a result of the Law of 
Privileges, they avoided a break with the Emperor and followed a cautious 
course of trading without specific privileges. This policy was dictated by the 
fact that Frederick II was not merely king in Sicily but also Emperor. If only 
the economic position of the Genoese in the Regno had been at stake, they 
might have reacted vigorously. But the imperial involvement dictated greater 
caution. Concern for communal sovereignty was a much more important factor 
than economic advantages in determining Genoa’s policy in the Regno. 

This view receives additional support from a study of Genoa’s relations with 
Frederick and the Kingdom of Sicily in the 1230’s. After his return from the 
Crusade, Frederick intensified his efforts at strengthening his power in northern 
Italy. The Papacy and the Lombards united against his attempts and sought to 
create a system of alliances to oppose him. The Genoese, however, remained 
aloof from the Lombards, while dealing gingerly with all imperial demands. 

In the fall of 1229, an imperial embassy appeared in Genoa. In all 
probability, its purpose was to sound out the Genoese and seek their support in 
Frederick’s negotiations with Pope Gregory IX. He had just returned from 
Syria and repelled the Papal army which had invaded the Regno in his absence. 
Now he was conducting an intensive propaganda campaign to ensure support 
for his cause in the treaty negotiations.24 But the Genoese played coy. Though 
they appointed the ambassadors Frederick had requested, the embassy found 
many excuses for delaying its departure until February, 1230.25 There is a 
hint in the tone of the annalist that they felt it necessary to assert their 
independence in the face of an imperial request. Of course, there was also their 
reluctance to become involved in the Papal-Imperial dispute. 

Within a year the Genoese found themselves involved in another similar 
situation. In September, 1231, the Emperor ordered them to send ambassadors 
to an imperial diet at Ravenna. Besides the Podesta, whose presence was 
commanded in the imperial letter, the Genoese chose eight other leading 
citizens. When their embassy appeared at Ravenna, Frederick received it with 
honor. He was angered, however, because the Lombards had refused to permit 
the Germans to pass through their lands in order to attend the diet. As a 
result, he decreed that no Lombard of an enemy city might serve as Podesta in 
any commune owing fidelity to the Emperor. This action hit directly at the 
Genoese, who had chosen Paganus de Petrasancta of Milan as their Podesta 
for the following year. Vainly they argued with Frederick that they had acted 
in good faith and had chosen Paganus before the imperial ban. But they made 
it clear that “the election... could not be retracted with honor... for the Genoese 
commune’’.*® Their defence was an appeal to the sovereignty of the commune 
and, despite every effort of Frederick to dissuade them, they summoned Paganus 
to the office of Podesta. The enraged Emperor ordered the imprisonment of all 


24 Annali Genovesi, Op. cit., 13, 47, note 1. 
25 Ibid., 47. 
26 Ibid., 60. 
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Genoese in the Regno, but even this drastic measure had no effect on the 
Genoese save to make them consider joining the Lombards. However, more 
cautious counsels prevailed and a major crisis was averted. Still, this incident 
reveals how the imperial threat to communal sovereignty touched a sensitive 
nerve in the Genoese body politic. 

The notarial cartularies covering the 1230’s indicate that Genoese merchants 
shied away from the Regno after 1231. Despite the existence of abundant 
evidence for trade with Africa, Provence, and other regions during this period, 
I have not been able to find a single contract mentioning Sicily or the mainland 
between 1232 and 1240.27 The complete absence of such agreements for the 
entire period appears significant, especially when considered in conjunction with 
other evidence for an increasing fear of Frederick II in Genoa. 

The Genoese annalist paid an increasing amount of attention to the activities 
of the Emperor in northern Italy during the thirties. He described in detail the 
imperial campaign of 1236 against Cremona and that of 1237, in which the 
Milanese met a decisive defeat.28 With apprehension, the annalist recounted 
the movements of the Emperor bringing him ever closer to Genoa. Finally the 
decisive moment arrived. Frederick demanded an oath of fidelity from the 
Genoese. They agreed to the oath, but the Emperor distrusted them and sent 
a new embassy ordering all Genoese to swear fidelity to the imperial cause. 
The Podesta summoned the citizens to the church of San Lorenzo to discuss this 
command in full parliament. Yet, even as they met, the city was being 
fortified and plans made to oppose the Emperor. Driven by the pressure of 
imperial demands, fearful of threats to their independence, they deserted their 
policy of cautious conciliation and joined forces with Venice and the Pope 
against Frederick.”® 

The decade of the thirties was decisive for the development of the definitive 


27 The notaries covering this period are: for 1232, Nicolaus de Beccaira, Obertus de 
Marzano, Salomonus, and an unknown author; for 1233, Enricus de Brolio, Guido de San 
Ambrosio, Iohannes de Ravecha, Nicolaus de Beccaira, and Obertus de Marzano; for 
1234, Ingo Contardus, Lantelmus, Obertus de Marzano, and Palodinus de Sexto; for 1235, 
Bonusvassallus de Cassino, Bonusvassallus de Maiori, Lantelmus, Obertus de Marzano, 
Palodinus de Sexto, and Salomonus; for 1236, Andreas, Bartholomeus Fornarius, Bonus- 
vassallus de Cassino, Bonusvassallus de Maiori, and Palodinus de Sexto; for 1237, Andreas, 
Bartholomeus Fornarius, Bonusvassallus de Maiori, Enricus de Bisanne, Palodinus de Sexto, 
and Simon de Flacono; for 1238, Bonusvassallus de Cassino, Enricus de Bisanne, and 
Thealdus de Sigestro; for 1239, Bonusvassallus de Cassino, Bonusvassallus de Maiori, 
Enricus de Bisanne, Salomonus, Solimanus, and Thealdus de Sigestro; for 1240, Bonus- 
vassallus de Maiori, Enricus de Bisanne, Salomonus, Simon de Flacono, and an unknown 
author. The decade of the thirties averages five notarial cartularies per year; that of the 
twenties averages less than three. The greater abundance of these documents for the 
thirties makes them a more trustworthy source for the argument that trade virtually 
disappeared between Genoa and the Regno after 1232 than were the fragmentary remains 
of the twenties. Some idea of the volume of trade to other ports may be gained from this 
example: Johannes de Ravecho (18:2, 193r-210v) lists one hundred twenty-nine contracts, 
but none for Sicily in August and September, 1233. 

28 Annali Genovesi, Op. cit., 13, 79-81. 

29 Ibid., 88-90. 
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break in Genoa’s relations with Frederick. More and more, the Genoese had 
identified themselves with the cause of the Lombards as their fear of imperial 
encroachment on communal liberties increased. With each new embassy or oath 
of loyalty, they sensed a threat to their independence. It was the danger that 
the threat would become a reality that led to the final rupture. 

The accession of Frederick II to the imperial throne had complicated Genoese 
relations with the Kingdom of Sicily. Though, heretofore, economic conside- 
rations had been of paramount importance, the presence of the German emperor 
on the Sicilian throne forced the Genoese in the twenties to subordinate their 
economic ambitions in the Regno to a cautious policy of trading without 
privileges. In this way they avoided any head-on collision with the Emperor 
that might challenge their sovereignty. For, since Frederick was both king and 
Emperor, there was no way to pursue a vigorous policy of commercial expansion 
in the Regno without risking war and possible defeat. The presence of this 
risk explains the timid policies of the Genoese and their rather easy surrender 
of their privileges in the Kingdom of Sicily in the early twenties. The Law of 
Privileges of 1220 did not drive the Genoese out of the Regno; the trade crisis 
resulting from it has been much exaggerated. Nor did any of Frederick’s 
commercial policies strongly influence the course of Genoese relations in the 
thirties. Rather, we conclude that the continuing element in Genoese policy 
toward the Kingdom of Sicily in the reign of Frederick II was its concern over 
the imperial threat to communal sovereignty. The break in 1238 was presaged 
not in the reaction of the Genoese annalist to Frederick’s Law of Privileges 
but in his description of the Genoese embassy of 1220. As much as they desired 
the confirmation of the Sicilian privileges, the Genoese ambassadors refused to 
attend the imperial coronation, because so “great a loss could come to our city 
from this custom”’.89 
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On 29 February 1240, Frederick II wrote Angelus Frisarus, master of the 
ports in Sicily “this side of the River Salsa,” an oft-cited letter ordering him 
to buy grain on behalf of the royal fisc and to transport it to Tunis or other 
North African ports where there was a shortage. Until the royal fleet was 
loaded and had sailed, merchants, among whom the Genoese were the most 
prominent, should not be permitted to carry Sicilian grain for sale in North 
Africa. Scholars have frequently cited this letter to support the argument that 
Frederick was deeply involved in the exporting of grain in competition with 
the Pisans, Genoese, and others.' His action has been taken to demonstrate his 
commitment to an economic policy that favored the interests of his Sicilian 
subjects against those of foreign merchants. But his intentions were much 
more circumscribed. Frederick wanted to make a killing, but he did not wish 
unduly to upset his relations with the sea powers. He instructed Angelus to 
“permit the ships of the merchants which are already loaded and have paid 
duty to sail.” In fact, this mandatum was aimed at ensuring the income of the 
royal treasury.” Frederick’s subjects were the losers. 

Additionally Frederick’s establishment of new ports on the Adriatic coast in 
1239, which has generally been viewed as encouraging agricultural exports from 
Apulia by merchants and ships from the kingdom, was something less than 
that.’ By his treaty of 1232, Frederick had put the Venetians in a very favorable 
position for trade with the kingdom; with mounting political tensions during 
the latter part of the decade, he wished to exert pressure on Venice to woo 
her from her alliance with the Lombards and the papacy. The creation of new 
ports was aimed directly at Venetian interests in Apulia, but was not intended 
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to end Venetian domination of the Adriatic trade in the kingdom. Above all, he 
did not wish to alienate the Venetians further. Frederick told Johannes Cioffus, 
his master chamberlain in the area, to allow royal subjects to carry animals 
and victuals to Venice for sale, but “cautiously, lest it seem that that would 
be permitted to everyone and should come to the notice of the Venetians.”* 
Neither in the case of the Sicilian grain sale nor in the opening of new ports 
in favor of the Pughese did Frederick II turn his back on those powerful north 
Italian merchants who had already played a critical role in the economic life 
of the kingdom under his Norman predecessors. The use of these examples 
and others of a similar nature to support the argument that Frederick pursued 
economic policies aimed at promoting the internal development of the kingdom 
of Sicily stems from an older effort to portray him as an early mercantilist. This 
view was founded on a conception of economic modernization that paralleled 
the Burckhardtian idea of the state as a work of art. The study of medieval 
economies during the past half century has swept that older image away, but 
left us with a picture of Frederick’s economic achievements that remains 
imperfect because it fails to take into full consideration important research on 
the kingdom of Sicily carried out during the last quarter century. 

This research reflects major revisions of medieval economic history that 
have shaped discussions during the past fifty years. The dominant view, whose 
major exponent was the late Cambridge historian Michael Postan, posited a 
demographic upsurge beginning in the tenth century as the underlying factor 
in the expansion of the medieval agrarian economy and the prosperity of 
the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Thereafter, however, Europe was 
moving toward a Malthusian catastrophe. On the continent, Philippe Wolff 
had also begun to pay more attention to demography, as did Robert Lopez 
in the United States” The influential Annales school in France produced a 


* Constituttones Regum Regni utriusque Siciliae mandante Friderico II Imperatore ... 


cum Graeca earundem Versione e regione Latini Textus adposita, quibus nunc primum accedunt 
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number of economic historians with strong interests in demography, though 
it is probably fair to say that the towering influence of Postan in England gave 
a particularly English stamp to the numerous studies of the rural economy 
produced by his students and others. Of course, there have been dissenters 
and critics. While strongly committed to the importance of demography in 
history, the American medievalist David Herlihy has raised questions about 
Postan’s Malthusian arguments.’ From another perspective, Robert Brenner 
has attacked the demographic model for ignoring class conflict and political 
power.’ While others have become concerned about the neglect of politics, few 
would join in Brenner total critique. Once thrust onto the stage, demography 
has proven a powerful tool for interpreting economic change. 

But the demographic approach cannot supply the entire explanation of 
medieval European economic expansion. There is also an institutional and 
political case to be made. In this area, there is greater need for the integration 
of political and cultural factors, recognizing the importance of that diversity 
that sprang from tensions within the structure of Western European society. 
Beginning in the eleventh century, under the aegis of those who desired to free 
the Church and its institutions from domination by the lay aristocracy, there 
was an increasingly intense competition over the ownership of lands, rights, 
and jurisdictions that fueled massive disputes among those who held claims to 
them. Bishops, abbots, nobles, townsmen, and kings litigated and fought over 
the patchwork of rights that were the foundation of their economic present 
and future. The eleventh-century religious reform cast doubt on much of the 
traditional order, nowhere with greater impact than on the titles to property 
held by every sector of society above the lowest. The reform movement 
motivated bishops and other churchmen to seek the restoration of rights and 
properties that had been alienated. But the struggle was not merely between 
the clergy and the laity; rather, the ruling groups within both the hierarchy and 
the laity divided along lines of local loyalties and conflicting property interests 
without clear distinctions of status. Economic class did play a role in these 
conflicts, but it was generally subsidiary to other kinds of social organization. 


° David Herlihy, Medieval and Renaissance Pistoia (New Haven, Conn., 1967), 
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To understand Frederick II within the framework of the medieval economy, 
it is essential to place him not only against the background of the changing 
demographic conditions of his period, but also to demonstrate how concerns 
over order and rights reflected both his political and economic interests. 

Recent studies of the economic and social development of the kingdom of 
Sicily have underlined the critical nature of the changes that occurred in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Both David Abulafia and Henri Bresc have 
focused on the twelfth century as a period of fundamental transformation.’ 
In “Medieval Monarchy and Trade,” I stressed the beginnings, during the 
thirteenth century, of a pattern of commercial dependence on the northern 
Italian communes and of a process of agrarian transformation leading to the 
growth of great estates.’ But the age of Frederick II deserves more detailed 
studies. The most important research to date on the economy of the regno, 
that in David Abulafia’s Two Italies, in Mario del Treppo’s Amalfi medioevale, 
and, most recently, in Henri Bresc’s Un monde méditérranéen: Economie et société 
en Sicile, deals, the first two, with the twelfth century, and the latter, with the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.!! Aside from Erich Maschke’s 1966 essay in 
the Vertehiahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte and brief studies by David 
Abulafia, Francesco M. de Robertis, and Salvatore Tramontana, the thirteenth 
century has received only passing attention." 

Nevertheless, research into the earlier and the later periods has already 
suggested substantial modifications of the picture of the thirteenth century 
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advanced by an earlier generation of scholars. Their view stressed the riches of 
the regno, the flourishing state of its agriculture, its commercial precocity under 
Muslims, Byzantines, and the independent cities of southern Italy as well as the 
growth of industry in these same hands. The present view is less optimistic. 
Mario del Treppo’s Amalfi medioevale has demonstrated internal agricultural 
and industrial growth, but within a framework limited by the resources of the 
region, an Amalfi “senza mercanti.” He finds no Amalfitan merchant class 
competing for hegemony in the eastern Mediterranean in the early twelfth 
century. Del Treppo’s Amalfitans resemble very much their counterparts in 
other parts of Italy, every bit as aggressive in their investments as were Tuscan 
entrepreneurs. The limited records provide interesting evidence of a “high 
farming” mentality. In 1194 a proprietor of a vacant piece of land granted 
it out on a lease, ad pastinandam, that is, for the planting of a vineyard, but he 
instructed the farmer, “If the vineyard does not yield a profit, you may make 
there an orchard and olive trees.”!? Del Treppo’ study of investments in mills 
demonstrates how capital flowed toward potentially rewarding investments 
throughout our period. He argues, however, that certain types of commercial 
development were constrained by the absence of a populous and agriculturally 
rich hinterland. Amalfi, in his view, enjoyed success within the framework of 
its resources. The narrow focus of Del Treppo’s study clearly forbids certain 
types of generalizations. It points the way for other much needed regional 
studies, however, and demonstrates their feasibility. One of the most promising 
areas, given the abundance of documentation, would certainly be the Terra di 
Bari. At the same time, continued research on Amalfi’s commercial significance 
by scholars like Armando Citarella and Bruno Figliuolo suggests that more 
remains to be done in that area as well.'* While we cannot provide an adequate 
demographic description of Amalfi, there is evidence of continued economic 
growth into the thirteenth century.’ Moreover, the emigration of “Latins” 
from this region to Sicily under the Normans as well as under Frederick II 
indicates that there was quite likely growth in population. On the Apulian side 
of the mainland, however, Eugenio Dupré Theseider has found evidence of 
efforts to settle peasants on the royal domain, at Altamura, that suggests a 
competition for dependents.'* However, his evidence, which also shows that 


'S Del Treppo 1977, 34. 
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Frederick was seriously concerned with exploiting his estates effectively, is too 
limited to support conclusions about demographic trends. 

Abulafia has generally been pessimistic about the economic policies of 
the Normans and of Frederick I.'’ Focusing more on commerce than on 
agriculture, he has stressed the development of economic ties of dependence 
between the North and the South. On the other hand, Henri Bresc deals much 
more with the internal social and economic development of the island of Sicily. 
While his major focus is on the fourteenth century, he treats briefly of the 
earlier period. His major theme is the depopulation of the island through the 
flight and expulsion of the Muslim population and the failure of immigration 
from the mainland to recoup these losses. The eventual emergence of the 
latifundia is closely related to this fundamental demographic factor. Sicily 
remained underpopulated. Sicilian farmers were every bit as committed to the 
quest for agrarian profits as their counterparts in England, but here, in the long 
run, production for a specialized market that channeled the economy into the 
grain and olive trade confirmed its status as a satellite of the north Italian cities 
with their vigorous growth and increasing prosperity.'® 

Failure marked the attempts of the South to develop industry and trade 
or to break out of the limits of commercial agriculture. The absence of any 
strong demographic engine to move the train forward was the most important 
negative in the development of the Sicilian economy. Although Bresc does 
not hesitate to praise and blame specific measures taken by Frederick II, 
the main direction of the Sicilian economy was only partially influenced by 
the presence or absence of specific economic policies or, indeed, of other 
deliberate human actions. Bresc’s main exception was the pressure to flee 
put on the Muslim population by the immigrants and the crown. However, 
it would be a serious mistake to argue that Bresc’s neglect of political factors 
invalidates his demographic argument. On the contrary, the directions pointed 
out in his work must be pursued further. We can never expect to understand 
the problems of the medieval and early modern Sicilian economy without a 
better comprehension of those areas that Bresc has explored in his pioneering 
study. 

At the same time, however, we must pay attention to those policies that, 
at critical moments, influenced the course of historical development. It is no 
condemnation of Frederick II to argue that he was not a man ahead of his time 
in economic terms. On the other hand, in common with most medieval rulers, 
he shared a view that his prosperity was largely tied up with that of his subjects 
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and that the promotion of their good was beneficial to his own. His views were 
yery much shaped by the dominant threads of his own time, threads that were 
tied into the conflicts over rights and jurisdictions that permeated every level 
of early thirteenth-century society. As Philip de Novare, himself a great legal 
authority on the kingdoms of Cyprus and Jerusalem and author of a history of 
the wars of Frederick against the Ibelins in Syria and Cyprus, recognized, it was 
Frederick’s intense commitment to the securing of his rights as he saw them 
that led to his conflict with John d’Ibelin.! Frederick’s defense of his claims as 
an underlying motivation of his policies has not received sufficient attention 
from scholars. 

The importance of this theme reaches back to the troubled childhood 
of Frederick, when he was forced to barter away royal rights in exchange for 
tenuous political support. But the psychological impact of childhood insecurity 
need not be exaggerated. No period of medieval history prior to the thirteenth 
century witnessed a more intense competition over rights, jurisdictions, and 
properties than was reflected in the booming litigation in the courts and the 
violence in town and countryside. The problem was especially exacerbated in 
northern Italy, where the rise of communes reflected the need for parties to 
defend the interests of one group against another. The development of legal 
machinery represented a necessary effort to establish order but also led to the 
imposition of “solutions” by one group on another. Frederick’s laws of 1220, 
especially that on the resignation of privileges, expressed his own intention 
of enforcing his rights in the kingdom of Sicily against nobility, churches, 
monasteries, towns, and foreigners.” The lengthy negotiations to secure these 
ends, illustrated in the manner in which he used the clause “salvo mandato et 
ordinatione nostra” to protect his interests, were very likely a prelude to the 
baronial rebellion against him in the 1220s. The theme of royal rights was also 
important in the negotiations leading up to Frederick’s marriage to the heiress 
of Jerusalem and in his approach to rule in the Latin kingdom. It dominates the 
Constitutions of Melfi of 1231, the fundamental law of the kingdom for more 
than five hundred years. Finally, it furnishes the most coherent explanation for 
his conflict with the communes in northern Italy and with the papacy. The 
struggle over rights produced abstract defenses but was grounded in genuine 
interests that were perceived as essential to preserving the order of society. 
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Economic interests combined with a commitment to right order to divide 
medieval society into complex political groups. 

To separate economic policies aimed at betterment of the whole society 
from fiscal policies directed to the needs of the state, as some have tried to 
do, is not merely anachronistic; it also distorts the fundamental meaning of 
Frederick’s reign. Only if we understand that Frederick was a medieval king can 
we appreciate the way in which he both cherished and exploited the kingdom 
of Sicily. It was his kingdom in a very personal sense. He could extract from it 
what he needed to fight his wars, but he could also protect its interests against 
the depredations of others. Frederick was moved chiefly by the needs and 
advantages of the moment. Only in moments of reflection, or when the awe 
of his own majesty raised up his eyes from the minute details of medieval 
government, could he achieve some vision of a better society. In that he was 
also a product of his age, an age in which lawyers, theologians, physicians, and 
others with a modicum of education turned their minds and hearts toward peace, 
order, and the dream of justice. This spirit, too, animates the Constitutions of 
Melfi. This dimension of Frederick has provided inspiration for those present- 
minded historians who delight in a past that is like their own age. 

Recent research on economy and society in the kingdom of Sicily enables 
us, for the first time, to make some tentative comparisons between the regno 
and the rest of Europe. From the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the 
kingdom of Sicily shared in the prosperity and growth of Western and Central 
Europe as a whole, though underpopulation slowed its rate of development. 
From the thirteenth through the fifteenth centuries, the region was affected 
by recurrent crises, which left the economy more and more victim to external 
market forces. It also experienced the fourteenth-century depression, but it 
seems to have had strong internal tendencies toward depression well before the 
plagues and economic crises of the fourteenth century. The question we must 
raise is whether these developments were inevitable; were there alternatives? 

The conventional economic wisdom of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
recognized the problem of underpopulation and attempted to remedy it 
through immigration. The efficient distribution of labor in both town and 
countryside forms one of the basic themes of economic development during the 
demographic expansion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the kingdom 
of Sicily, colonists were enticed not merely from the mainland, especially from 
Calabria and the area around Salerno, but also from Tuscany. Tuscans came 
to play a prominent role in Messina in this period. Royal encouragement of 
colonization was not limited to the island of Sicily. We have already noted that 
Frederick II developed at least two agrarian settlements on the mainland, one 
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at Altamura.”’ Such internal development was characteristic of great lords in 
many parts of Europe and was equally pursued by bishoprics, monasteries, 
and communes. It is quite easy to find other examples in which Frederick 
encouraged the economic development of his domain. He wrote the justiciar 
of the Terra di Bari in early July 1238 to express his concern about the neglect 
of agricultural development. In the course of the letter, Frederick laid partial 
blame for the poor harvests on the “laziness and negligence” of the peasants 
(“desidiam et negligenciam hominum”).” Erich Maschke has emphasized 
Frederick’s effort to change the mentality of the South Italian peasantry, which 
lay at the root of the economic problem.” Frederick’s solution, on the other 
hand, to compel farmers to expand production by increasing the number of 
oxen and encouraging their natural increase, seems closely related to his effort 
to promote more efficient distribution of labor in order to prevent loss to the 
“tocius reipublice regni nostri, specialiter nostrum.” He was concerned about 
losses both to his subjects and the fisc. There is no need to stress these concerns 
for agrarian profits. There is a greater need to show that developments in the 
regno followed the general lines that we find in other parts of Europe. 

As has often been noted, Frederick sometimes took measures to benefit 
the fisc at the expense of his subjects. The export of grain in 1239 and 1240 
furnishes an example. Genoese and other merchants were buying on the open 
market for export to North Africa. Frederick used royal authority to buy grain 
and to sell it ahead of the merchants and to their loss. But the loss was not 
that of foreign merchants alone. He used his own fleet. He purchased grain 
through his officials rather than native merchants. He took advantage of the 
shortage in North Africa to benefit the royal treasury rather than to favor the 
interests of native over foreign merchants.” There is little need to multiply 
examples of this kind. The pressure of war, Frederick’s continuing need for 
cash to pay his creditors, and his measures to increase his income have all 
been amply documented. Not so adequately noted is the fact that these actions 
are entirely consistent with and, indeed, spring from the same mentality as 
Frederick’s “high farming,” Behind that mentality lay the intense competition 
to secure and exploit one’s rights as effectively as possible. To illustrate the 
value set on this ideal in southern Italy in the thirteenth century, we need only 
see the esteem in which contemporaries held Abbot Balsam of Cava, who 
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was assiduous in securing the rights of his monastery from Frederick in the 
1220s and who prepared a register listing its properties.” Still, Frederick II 
held him in the highest regard and supported his efforts. He was celebrated 
in the history of the monastery as one of its greatest abbots. As soon as we 
recognize that competition over concrete rights, as well as such factors as 
population growth, were important in moving the medieval economy, we begin 
to understand the reasons for Frederick’s involvement in economic matters 
and the rationale behind his “economic policies.” Abulafia is quite correct in 
writing that “medieval rulers attempted to manage the economy of their realms 
in order to maximize their income, not in order to achieve economic growth per 
se.”*’ Defense of rights was a wellspring of economic policy. 

We can now return to the examples with which we began this paper. The 
letters to Angelus Frisarus and to the master chamberlain establishing new 
ports show that Frederick was well aware of the economic and political 
consequences of his actions. He acted for temporary advantage and hoped 
to avoid the worst results by concealing what he was doing or by allowing his 
competitors to share the benefits to a limited degree. His exercise of economic 
power was largely conceived for fiscal and political purposes. It was not part of 
a long-range commitment to encourage local merchants, who were cut out in 
favor of the fisc in the sale of grain to North Africa and were treated as minor 
figures in the establishment of new ports. Although it is arguable that some of 
Frederick’s measures, particularly the promotion of immigration, were in the 
long-term interest of the economy of the kingdom, the impressive studies by 
Bresc do not suggest that this was so. In fact, Bresc demonstrates that none 
of the commercial or industrial initiatives of Frederick II bore significant fruit 
over the long term.” 

Frederick’s decade-long war with the papacy and the northern Italian 
communes from 1239 to 1250 was an important factor in the temporary ruin 
of the economy of the regno. Costs for mercenaries and fortifications, and the 
need to keep large armies in the field, drained the kingdom of cash, a large 
part of which was spent in the north. Virtually all of the evidence about the 
implementation of Frederick’s economic policies comes from these war years, 
reflecting enormous fiscal pressures. As Abulafia has attested, the most valuable 


% Paul Guillaume, Essai historique sur l'abbaye de Cava (Cava dei Tirreni, 1877), 144-7, 
and Mario Rotili, “La miniatura nello ‘Scriptorium’ della Badia di Cava nel Duecento,” in 
Federico II e l’arte, 2:113--25, esp. 115-16. 

?  Abulafia 1988, 214. 

*® Bresc1986, 1:16-18; Maurice Aymard, “Production, commerce et consommation 
des draps de laine du XII° au XVII siècle” Revue historique 246 (1971), 5-12, esp. 
9-10. 
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evidence, that contained in the surviving portion of Frederick’ register from 
1239 to 1240, must be read against the background of the political crisis that 
erupted at just this time.” That crisis colors the meaning of these documents 
so that it becomes impossible to read their economic meaning separately 
from their fiscal and political purposes. But even at the height of crisis, when 
desperation marked his policies, Frederick sacrificed his fiscal needs to his 
vision of his imperial role. 

Excommunicated and deposed at the Council of Lyons in 1245, he found 
himself faced with an extremely delicate situation. King Louis IX of France 
began preparations for a crusade. In July 1249 Frederick responded to Louis’ 
request to assist his brother Alphonse with victuals and war horses for his 
journey to the East. It was a time of severe shortage in the kingdom of 
Sicily, but Frederick wanted to demonstrate to Louis the strength of his own 
commitment to the crusade: “we prefer that we and our subjects should lack 
food rather than that you and your loyal subjects and other nobles of your 
kingdom should suffer need in the pursuit of such a useful and holy cause, if 
our generosity can supply your and their needs.” Frederick assured Louis that he 
would give Alphonse 1,000 salmas of grain and fifty war horses and allow him 
to purchase whatever else he needed for himself and his contingent. Frederick, 
whose ties with the French monarchy were always strong, demonstrated that he 
was still the crusader of twenty years earlier. He was a medieval ruler, generous 
to an old ally despite the fact that his treasury was empty and his cupboard 
nearly bare. 

The task of examining the economic initiatives of Frederick II against the 
background of economic and social life in the kingdom of Sicily has received 
only a brief treatment in this paper. I have tried to suggest some directions 
for future research, both in terms of local studies of economic development 
and of the motivating forces behind medieval economic planning, I have also 
tried to indicate the extent to which recent research has made possible some 
reinterpretation of the policies of Frederick II. Suffice it to say, the Burckhardtian 
view of Frederick II, which took on heroic dimensions in Ernst Kantorowicz’s 
biography, has shrunk dramatically in light of those studies that emphasize 
the decisive role of demographic factors in the economic development of 
Sicily and, to some degree, of the whole regno. Kantorowicz’ Frederick was 
indeed “the wonder of the world” and the epigone of modernization. Such a 


Abulafia 1988, 325-7. 
Huillard-Bréholles, 6:748—50. 


Huillard-Bréholles, 6:634—5. Frederick wrote that he did not have sufficient money 
to pursue his siege of Parma. 
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model is virtually impossible to conceive of within the framework of recent 
historiography. But have we gone too far? Have we neglected too much those 
measures that might have altered the course of economic development of the 
regno had they been successful? Were the wars and taxes of Frederick II decisive 
in shaping the economic future of the South and of Sicily? 

It is not enough that we repeat old answers to these questions. The reshaping 
of the history of the social and economic development of the regno precludes 
such a step. Too much research still needs to be done before our answers can be 
more than tentative. But allow me at least to suggest some possible answers. On 
one level, in common with many of his contemporaries, Frederick interacted 
with the changing economic environment of his kingdom. His approaches 
to these problems are not, for the most part, strikingly different from those 
undertaken by other lords interested in increasing their incomes. On another 
level, the pressures of warfare and his attendant needs drove him to innovate in 
fiscal areas in ways that served as an example to the Angevins and other rulers. 
There is in his fiscalism an understanding, albeit not fully developed, of the 
economic significance of taxation. If this had a positive aspect that contributed 
to better management of the state, it had its negative side in the burden placed 
on the kingdom of Sicily. For if, as Antonio Marongiu has suggested, the regno 
was the “model State of the Middle Ages,” it was a model that suffered much 
in the experiment.” Finally, I would suggest that Frederick’s wars must be read 
as an effort to force a solution to that crisis which first emerged from the 
reform movement of the eleventh century. His reign is indeed the moment 
of decision. The economic implications of his possible victory have never 
been explored, but it seems certain that it would have made the road to state 
centralization much smoother. The struggle over rights, if not ended, would at 
least have been directed toward one solution. Control of resources might well 
have fallen into even fewer hands and at a much more rapid rate. Frederick’s 
defeat, while it brought less than a total shift in policy under the Angevin and 
Aragonese rulers of the South, promoted the disordered and untidy world of 
Italian and German politics and extended the reasons for economic conflict 
into the next century. But it also hastened the dénouement that saw foreign 
dominance of the economic life of the regno under the Angevins furnish one 
pillar to the fortunes of the great northern patrons of Renaissance art. Nor 


Antonio Marongiù, “A Model State in the Middle Ages: The Norman and Swabian 
Kingdom of Sicily,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 6 (1964), 307-20. 
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should we forget that King Robert of Naples used his share of the profits 
toward a similar end. 


NOTE 


The author wishes to thank the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, and 
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Delaware Valley Medieval Conference for their helpful comments. 





> David Abulafia, “Southern Italy and the Florentine Economy, 1265-1370,” The 
Economic History Review, ser. 2, 33 (1981), 377-88. 
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Medieval monarchy and trade: 


The economic policy of Frederick II in the 
Kingdom of Sicily (*) 
(A Survey) 


The roots of modern problems are historical. The traveler in 
Italy south of Rome must constantly recall this fact and wonder 
to himself at the causes of the economic decay which he witnesses. 
Was it always so? That is scarcely believable. There was a time 
when agriculture fllourished and even trade and industry enjoyed 
a modicum of prosperity. The names of Amalfi, Naples, Bari, 
and Brindisi on the mainland, and of Messina, Palermo, and Sy- 
racuse on the island of Sicily meant something to the merchants 
of the tenth century. Venetians, Greeks, Moslems from Africa and 
the East traded and travelled throughout the South and the men 
of Amalfi had fondaci in the Byzantine Empire and even at Acre, 
though it was still in Moslem hands. There was promise of a bright 
future for the South in the economy of Italy and of Europe during 
the tenth century, but by the twelfth century that promise had 
faded to a hope. Perhaps, and this is the thesis of the present work, 
the late twelfth and first half of the thirteenth centuries mark a 
significant turning point in the economic development of the South. 


(*) The author has incurred numerous debts to scholars, to libraries and their staffs, and 
to scholarly foundations. Their aid has been invaluable to him. He wishes publicly to thank 
Professor Arthur R. Hogue of Indiana University, who has read the manuscript of this study 
at least twice and offered important constructive criticism. His gratitude goes, also, to Pro- 
fessors Deno J. Geanakoplos and Lawrence J. McCaffrey of the University of Illinois, who read 
the final draft and offered suggestions. Finally, a special word of thanks for Professor Geo 
Pistarino of the Universita di Genova for his kindness and encouragement of the author. 

The staffs of Indiana University Library, Yale University Library, Harvard University 
Library, and the Library of the University of Illinois have been most helpful. Dottore Gior- 
gio Costamagna, Director of the Archivio di Stato di Genova, and Dottore Domenico Gioffré 
were especially kind and helpful. 

Research on this study was made possible by grants from the Graduate School of Indiana 
University and the American Philosophical Society. 
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If so, we have to examine the dominant influences that shaped the 
history of southern Italy and Sicily during this period in order to 
determine the causes that cut off the early-blooming economic 
life of the South. This book, therefore, studies the economic de- 
velopment of the Regno in the age of Frederick II of Hohenstau- 
fen, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and heir of the Norman 
Regno. 

The evidence for the economic aspects of the reign of Fre- 
derick II varies in quantity for the different periods of his reign. 
Thirteenth century writers did not discuss the economy of the 
Regno in detail- at least, no surviving treatise gives - comprehen- 
sive account. To be sure, there are passing references to economic 
affairs in the chronicles, especially Ryccardus de Sancto Germano, 
but our main source must be the large body of legislation issued 
by Frederick throughout his reign. But laws alone are not the best 
guide for the historian. They inform us about the intention of the 
legislator, but obviously they cannot tell us much about the equal- 
ly important matter of enforcement. Only by a careful compari- 
son of the laws with the surviving evidence for enforcement can 
we arrive at an understanding of Frederick’s economic policy at 
work. Insofar as sources have permitted, legal and historical ac- 
tuality have been compared throughout the course of this book. 
Thus the author has hoped to escape the charge that he has erec- 
ted a superstructure of imposing height without grounding it in 
the concrete of historical facts. 

The historiography of Frederick’s reign in Southern Italy 
and Sicily is vast, but the amount of material pertinent to a study 
of his economic policies in the Regno is rather less (*). The state 
of the sources has discouraged anyone from attempting an econo- 
mic history of the period and very few have been tempted to study 
the policies without this background. While the present work 
makes no pretence to being an economic history, it is always ne- 
cessary to provide a framework within which the operation of 
Frederick’s policies could be viewed. Fortunately, there have 
been some special studies of the economy of the Regno to serve as 
guides. Adolf Schaube devoted a whole chapter of his monumen- 


(1) ILLUMINATO PERI has singled out the economic history of the Swabian period in 
Sicily as a neglected period in his recent historiographical article: Studi e problemi di storia 
Siciliana, in Arch. stor. ital., CXVI (1958), pp. 86-124. 
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tal study of the Mediterranean trade to Frederick's kingdom and 
Wilhelm Heyd’s history of commerce with the Levant also threw 
light on the subject (?). Probably the best monographic work was 
that of Heinrich Chone on the commercial relations of Frederick 
with Venice, Pisa, and Genoa (*). The studies made by Carabelle- 
se on the Venetian role in Apulia are a significant contri- 
bution (4), 

The economic implications of the laws issued by Frederick 
as king of Sicily have been largely neglected by historians. The 
studies of Brandileone, Niese, and Monti concerning Norman- 
Swabian legislation do not deal with the economic effects of the 
laws at all (5). Del Vecchio devoted a single chapter to the subject, 
but spent most of it examining the new duties levied on the king- 
dom by Frederick in 1231 (9). He made almost no effort to analyze 
the laws in order to determine their purpose or even to place them 
in their proper historical setting. Paolucci discussed the fiscal 
side of the legislation, but was chiefly interested in sources of re- 
venue and the organization of finance (?). Thus, only the slenderest 
foundation has been laid for further study of this critical area for 
the understanding of Frederick’s economic policies. 

The neglect of the economic history of the Regno during the 
Swabian period has created a gap in our knowledge of medieval 
Italian history. While this book does not pretend to fill the need 
for a comprehensive economic history of the Regno, it will pro- 
vide answers to some of the basic economic questions asked by 
historians. These questions and the answers to them are impor- 
tant for an understanding of the economy of the whole of Italy 
during the later Middle Ages. Grain from the South, for example, 


(2) WILHELM HEyD, Geschichte des Levanthandels, 2 vols, Stuttgart, J. Cotta, 1879; 
ADOLF SCHAUBE, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vòlker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende 
der Kreuzzuge, Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 1906. 

(3) HEINRICH CHONE, Die Handelsbeziehungen Kaiser Friedrichs II zu den Seestddten 
Venedig, Pisa, Genua, Berlin, Ebering, 1902. 

(4) FRANCESCO CARABELLESE, Il comune pugliese durante la Monarchia normanno-sve- 
va, Bari, Cressati, 1924, and Le relazioni commerciali fra la Puglia e la Repubblica di Vene- 
zia dal secolo X al XIV, Trani, Vecchi, 1897; Roma, Loescher, 1897. 

(5) FRANCESCO BRANDILEONE, I! Diritto romano nelle leggi normanne e sveve del Regno 
di Sicilia, Torino, Bocca, 1884; HANS NIESE, Die Gesetzgebung der normannischen Dynastie 
im Regnum Siciliae, Halle, Niemeyer, 1910; GENNARO M. MONTI, Lo Stato normanno-svevo, 
Trani, Vecchi, 1945. 

(6) ALBERTO DEL VECCHIO, La legislazione di Federico II imperatore, Torino, Bocca, 
1874. 

(7) GiusEPPE PAOLUCCI, Le finanze e la corte di Federico II di Svevia, in Atti della 
Accad. di scienze, arti, e belle lettere di Palermo, Serie 3*, VII (1902-03). 
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played a significant role in the growth of urban centers in North 
Italy, not only in the period of Frederick II but also during that 
of the Normans who preceded him and the Angevins who followed. 
Other foodstuffs- cheese, oil, wine- were also carried north- 
ward to feed the increasing populations of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
and Florence. Ships carrying the agricultural exports of the king- 
dom travelled the length and breadth of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Moreover, the rulers of Sicily had diplomatic relations and were so- 
metimes at war with many of the major Mediterranean powers, from 
Byzantium to Aragon. The fleet of William II, king of Sicily, 
attacked the city of Alexandria in 1185. Another Norman 
fleet threatened the walls of Constantinople even as a Norman 
army attempted to drive its way across the Greek peninsula. The 
Sultan of Tunis paid tribute to the Norman Regno. At a much 
later date, the house of Anjou, having seized the Kingdom at the 
behest of the Pope, lost the whole island of Sicily to Aragon. The 
tempo of history beat fast in the South throughout the later Mid- 
dle Ages. 

By medieval standards, the kingdom was populous; figures 
for the second half of the thirteenth century show a total of about 
2,500,000 (8). Palermo, which had attained the rank of capital city 
under the Normans, had forty thousand people and was larger 
than Rome. Naples was in the forefront of Italian cities, with 
about twenty-five thousand people (°). But these figures represent 
the high tide of population in the South during the Middle Ages; 
the Regno saw little of the population boom that forced Piacenza, 
Pisa, Florence, Bologna, Lucca, Mantua, and Parma to build new 
and more extensive walls between 1139 and 1250 (!°). The sou- 
thern towns could hardly have matched Paris, which had about 
twenty-five thousand people at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century and almost sixty thousand at its end (#). The transition 
from a predominantly rural to a more significantly urban society 
that marked the closing century of the medieval period in Nor- 
thern Italy found no real counter-part in the kingdom south of 
Rome, where a rural-oriented aristocracy dominated economic 


(8) JosiAH C. RussELL, Late Ancient and Medieval Population, Philadelphia, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1958, p. 110. 

(9) KARL JULIUS BELOCH, Bevòlkerungsgeschichte Italiens, 2 vols., Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1937-9, I, 118-9. 

(10) RussELL cit., p. 109. 

(11) Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
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life and a feudal monarchy dominated political life. To a far grea- 
ter degree than has hitherto been recognized, the partnership of 
monarchy and nobility persisted through the reign of Fre- 
derick II. 

There was in the economic fabric of the South no principle 
that predetermined development. Neither war nor any nebulous 
racial character of the southern population forced it into a mould 
from which it could not escape. After all, the wars of Frederick II, 
after 1229, were largely fought in the north of Italy. True, the wars 
drew heavily on the Regno for money, but modern economic expe- 
rience is sufficient to show that support of a war need not wreck 
an economy and can even stimulate its growth, especially when 
the chief seat of war is somewhat distant from the seat of the 
economy. Nor is there any reason to believe that peoples who had 
long been active in the trade of the Mediterranean would suddenly 
grow lethargic or that farmers who had prospered for centuries 
in the hard lands of the Regno would suddenly develop a mafiana 
mentality. True, the South was largely agricultural, while the 
North was becoming more urban and industrial. This difference, 
however, only states the condition that existed, but offers no 
explanation for it. 

One important distinction between the North and South was, 
as we have already indicated, political. The North was the Re- 
gnum Italicum, nominally under the Empire, but largely compo- 
sed of communes which were rapidly achieving almost complete 
independence of all external authority — feudal nobility, bishops, 
and the emperor — in the course of the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. These communes were more and more dominated by 
men of a mercantile — if not mercantilist - outlook, who attemp- 
ted to rule their cities in the interest of business. The South, on 
the other hand, was a kingdom, separated from the North by the 
Papal patrimony and ruled by kings whose feudal outlook had 
been moulded in the most fertile soil of European feudalism: Nor- 
mandy. The monarchy was the most potent force in the political 
life of the Regno. It might also have been a tremendous influence 
in shaping economic development. This book is a study of the eco- 
nomic policies of the Sicilian monarchy and their effects during 
the first half of the thirteenth century. But we must begin our 
study with a survey of the policies of the Norman kings, since 
they formed the twelfth century basis for the later development.- 
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THE NORMAN BASIS 


The Norman kings of southein Italy and Sicily — the Regno, 
as the kingdom is called by Italian historians — were witnesses 
of an economic activity scarcely equaled in the realms of contem- 
porary monarchs beyond the Alps. Their kingdom looked east 
and west from its seat at the center of the most important high- 
way of commerce during the Middle Ages - the Mediterranean 
Sea. The ports of the Regno teemed with Genoese and Venetians, 
Pisans and Provengals, while Arabs and Jews from North Africa 
and the East came to Sicily to trade, to visit, and even to settle. 
It was impossible for the Norman kings to overlook the hustle 
of activity; to a certain extent, it was inevitable that as admini- 
strators they should become familiar with the articles of trade, 
business practices, and outlook of the merchants. The surprising 
fact is that they did not make these things their own and base 
their economic measures on an understanding of the needs of the 
commercial and agricultural classes. But the monarchy, though 
it gained considerable income from imposts on trade, maintained 
a traditional, feudal policy in economic affairs and generally failed 
to penetrate beyond it. The reasons for the failure of the Nor- 
man kings to develop a commercial outlook become quite evident 
when we examine the legislation of the period and the attitude 
of the monarchy toward the organization of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry. 

The legislation of the Norman kings was essentially feudal 
in character, despite some influence of Roman and Lombard legal 
traditions which predated the founding of the monarchy (!°). It 
was chiefly concerned with preserving the feudal social and poli- 
tical structure of the kingdom intact. Hence, the greatest care 
was taken in defining and regulating the status of the privileged 
classes. The law for the protection of the regalian rights ser- 
ved as the cornerstone of the Norman feudal system in the Regno (19). 

(12) HANS NIESE, Die Gesetzgebung der normannischen Dynastie cit., p. 3: « Das Reichs- 
recht des Regnum Siciliae gehòrt in die Gruppe der westfranzòsischen Rechte. Der Ein- 
flusz des rémischen und des kanonischen Rechtes war erst sekundàrer Natur ». 


(13) GENNARO M. MONTI, Lo Stato cit., p. 119. « Scire volumus principes nostros, co- 
mites, barones, archiepiscopos, universos episcopos et abbates, quod quicunque de regali- 
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Although its primary purpose was to prevent the diminution of 
royal rights, it clearly implied a partnership of the monarchy and 
the privileged classes in enjoying them. 

The fragmentation of public authority is also shown in the 
law admonishing all who had «citizens, burghers, rustics, or men 
of any profession whatsoever subject to them, to treat them with 
humanity » (14). That citizens and townsmen might be subject to 
others was not an unusual notion during the Middle Ages; the pre- 
sence of such a provision in the Norman legislation shows the ex- 
tent to which the kings were committed to feudal norms in their 
public policy. 

What is especially interesting in the Norman laws is the at- 
tempt of the monarchy to establish a criterion for the behavior 
of the privileged classes toward their subjects. The king placed 
himself in the midst of this relationship. The provision of the law 
which specified that subjects should be treated with humanity 
was based on the conviction that royal authority must intervene 
to curb abuses of power. The king was the preserver of the peace. 
By curbing abuses of power, he was preventing the disruption 
of the social and political harmony of the kingdom and, thereby, 
ensuring internal peace (15). 

Since the Norman kings based their concept of government 
on feudalism, it is hardly surprising that their laws made no at- 
tempt to encompass the non-feudal aspects of the economy. To 
have done so would have 1equired broadening their whole 
outlook. For all its feudal character, however, the monarchy - 
or particularly the royal officials serving it - did not ignore eco- 
nomic matters, which were often regulated by the customs of 
towns and villages, of feudal baronies and monasteries. Again 
and again, the charters issued by the kings confirmed the cu- 
stoms and good usages of towns and rural communities. The ef- 
fect of these confirmations was to give custom the protection of 
the royal authority and to enforce it against all violators. Custom 
therefore enjoyed the force of law in a specific area. The cu- 


bus nostri magnum, vel parvum quid tenet, [nullo modo, nullo ingenio], possit ad nostra re- 
galia pertinens alienare, donare vel vendere, [in totum vel in partem minuere], unde iura 
nostra regalia minuantur... » Brackets are ed’s. Both the codex Casinesis and the codex 
Vaticanus of the Norman laws are given in Monti, pp. 114-184. 

(14) Ibid., pp. 117-8. 

(15) Ibid., pp. 179-83; 161-2. These examples show that preservation of the peace 
was a recurring motive for new laws. 
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stoms of one locality might differ from those of another, yet both, 
if confirmed by royal charter, could be enforced in royal courts. 
Thus, the kings enforced a body of law which they did not, in its 
entirety, create. For the most part, the Norman period is an age 
in which such economic regulation as existed obtained force by 
receiving the royal sanction rather than by being initiated by the 
crown. It was customary law. 

Consequently, this factor is of primary importance to the 
economic historian, because the large body of customs concerned 
with economic matters had its origins outside the feudal frame- 
work in the realm of the practice of the peasants, the artisans, 
and the merchants. In southern Italy and Sicily customary law 
had its sources not so much in the feudal customs of the conque- 
rors as in the Lombard and Romano-Byzantine legal traditions 
which were so strong there (19). The Norman kings apparently 
felt no need to codify the living legal tradition of the Regno in or- 
der to secure its acceptance (!’). On the other hand, there was 
every reason to collect the laws of the Normans because they 
touched chieflly the privileged classes who did not come under 
the existing legal traditions and whose relations with the monarchy 
were undefined by custom. The principal concern of the monarchy, 
therefore, was to create a body of regulation for the privileged 
classes in order to define their status and to ensure the mainte- 
nance of that status. 

The recognition of custom in royal charters meant that the 
royal courts could deal with the non-feudal elements in society. 
‘But it also meant that the initiative for law-making rested with 
the local community rather than with the central power. In eco- 
nomic affairs, therefore, peasants, artisans, and merchants laid 
the foundation for the development of the law by which they 
were to be judged. This was true even though the principles of 
Norman, Lombard, or Romano-Byzantine law served as a fra- 
mework within which this development took place. Thus, the 
regulation of the economy remained outside the immediate range 
of the monarchy, and the central power remained content to ope- 


(16) Lombard law was especially strong around Salerno; Romano-Byzantine law was 
followed by the Greeks of Calabria and extensively through the kingdom. On the law as 
it touched persons rather than territories, see: CLAUDE CAHEN, Le Régime féodal dans 
l’Italie normande, Paris, Librairie Geuthner, 1940, p. 35. 

(17) MONTI, Lo Stato cit., p. 67. 
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rate within a legal framework whose basis was non-feudal so long 
as the political power of the king was acknowledged supreme. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the organization of agri- 
culture. Here, the chief concern of the kings was to ensure a suf- 
ficient and regular supply of the grain, wine, oils, and cheeses which 
formed staples not only for sustaining the life of the regnicoli but 
also for providing a surplus that might be sold elsewhere in the 
kingdom or abroad. So closely tied to the regime of agriculture 
was the Kingdom of Sicily that the size of the surplus available 
for sale abroad determined to a large extent the income of the 
monarchy from imposts on trade. It was, therefore, a matter of se- 
rious concern when lands went out of production, and one that 
called for prompt action (!*). In an age of chronic shortages it was 
imperative to prevent a decline in production, even in a land agri- 
culturally as rich as was the Regno. Famine provided as good a 
reason as trade, perhaps a better one, for trying to stop villeins 
from fleeing their lands and for inducing others to come to till 
new lands. The documents attest again and again to a concern 
on the part of the monarchy, the nobility, and the great ecclesia- 
stical proprietors that their lands should be cultivated as intensi- 
vely as possible. But they did not usually intervene in the 
organization of agriculture. 

The Normans had, for the most part, preserved the system 
existing at the time of their conquest of southern Italy and Sici- 
ly (19). Feudalism, with its obligations, was imposed on the exi- 
sting structure and was modified to some extent in the process. 
As elsewhere in Italy, non-feudal contracts of land tenure were 
of major importance. Much of the land was held by lease and the 
most common forms of lease were the emphyteusis and mezzadria, 


(18) The best evidence for this concern comes from the early years of Frederick’s reign 
when the kingdom was in a state of turmoil. But the action taken then followed Norman 
practice. In 1205, a charter of Frederick granted the villeins of the Casale di Polizzi to the 
Hospitallers. The villains had either fled their lands or been forced from them (JEAN Louis 
ALPHONSE HUILLARD-BRÉHOLLES, Editor, Historica Diplomatica Friderici Secundi, 6 vols. 
with Preface et Introduction [Paris, Henri Plon, 1852-61], I, p. 133. Hereafter abbreviated 
as H.-B.). Battaglia notes that this was part of a trend (G. BATTAGLIA, I Diplomi inediti 
relativi all'ordinamento della proprietà fondiaria in Sicilia sotto i Normanni e gli Svevi, in 
Arch. stor. sic., 1895, p. 131). 

(19) This is not the place for an extended discussion of the problems of feudal vs. non- 
feudal influences in the Regno. Claude Cahen cit. has made a strong case for the importance 
of non-feudal influences. The recent article by ILLUMINATO PERI (Signorie feudali della Si- 
cilia normanna, in Arch. stor. ital, CX, 1952, pp. 166-204) takes issue with Cahen and points 
to the durability of feudalism in Sicily. Peri also shows that feudalism was much stronger 
in Sicily than previous scholars, including Cahen, believed. 
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both of which were forms of share-cropper leases. The tendency 
in the Norman period was to integrate these non-feudal holdings 
with their tenants into the feudal pattern, so that a lord might 
hold part of his land by homage and part by lease or rent from a 
church or monastery. The conservatism of the ecclesiastical pro- 
prietors led to the preservation of leaseholds on their lands in a 
period when the monarchy and the feudal aristocracy were attemp- 
ting to create a more or less uniform feudal system of land-tenure. 
The extent to which the Normans, even when they imposed feu- 
dal tenure, maintained the existing organization of agriculture 
becomes increasingly evident in a sketch of the development of 
the rural communes. 

The rural commune was the unit of agricultural organization 
in southern Italy and Sicily. Its origins go far back into the Mid- 
dle Ages. Perhaps, the peasants sought the protection of the hill- 
tops to avoid the wandering bands of marauders who plagued 
Italy during the early medieval period. Very likely, the malarial 
fevers of the lowlands drove many to higher ground (2°). Whatever 
the original reasons may have been, proximity brought the need 
for community cooperation and so furnished a juridical basis for 
the further development of the group ®. The farmers, grouped in 
their village, found themselves an association enjoying certain 
rights and privileges, chiefly the fruit of long-established custom. 
The very fact that the communes ante-dated the rise of Norman 
feudalism meant that they would form an opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a feudal regime. The communes that enjoyed the 
greatest success in preserving their customs intact were those sub- 
ject to the great ecclesiastical proprietors, whose position in the 
kingdom was such that they wielded almost autonomous power (”). 

The monastery of Santa Trinita de la Cava, near Salerno, 
founded at the beginning of the eleventh century, possessed more 
than one hundred villages, seaports, and castles by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century (?). The Norman kings, at least from 
the time of William I (1154-66), had granted the monastery exemp- 
tion from various taxes, the right to name judges and notaries 


(20) FERDINAND CHALANDON, Histoire de la Domination Normande en Italie, Paris, 
Picard, 1907, II, pp. 538-9. 

(21) BATTAGLIA cit., p. 93. 

(22) CAHEN cit., p. 129; CHALANDON cit., II, 541-2. 

(23) PAUL GUILLAUME, Essai historique sur l’ Abbaye de Cava, Cava dei Tirreni, Ab- 
baye des RR. Péres Bénédictins, 1877, Appendix DD, pp. LXXIV-LXXVI. 
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for the lands of its domains, the right to create vassals, and the 
exercise of both criminal and civil jurisdiction (*). The jurisdic- 
tion of the monastery over the lives of the men on its domains 
was broad enough to exclude the royal authority from exercising 
control. The homines negotiated with the monastery to secure 
recognition of their customs and, where possible, to extend them. 
As a result, throughout the twelfth century there is evidence of 
a gradual easing of the burdens imposed on the agricultural clas- 
ses (25). 

The continued existence of an agricultural regime which had 
a measure of autonomy meant that the central power had not yet 
begun to appreciate the potentialities of economic regulation for 
increasing the royal power. The Norman kings had not begun to 
benefit from the experience of the maritime cities of northern 
Italy who were forced by their increasing population first to se- 
cure control of and then to regulate the agricultural economy of 
the contado, the rural area surrounding the city (*). 

The commercial life of the Regno, centering in the towns, 
was more deeply affected by political currents than were the pea- 
sants in their rural communes. The towns themselves were an ac- 
tive political force which the kings had to deal with on numerous 
occasions. Their populations were more clearly in touch with af- 
fairs beyond the borders of their own walls. The kings made a 
greater effort to control the towns. Most of the important towns 
belonged to the royal domain, e. g., Naples, Salerno, Messina, Pa- 
lermo, and Bari. Seldom were they granted as fiefs (??). Potentially, 
by reason of their wealth and military power, they might contend 
with the monarchy for the right to rule themselves. This was more 
than a mere possibility; in pre-Norman times many of the chief 
towns of southern Italy had rivaled the independence of Genoa, 
Pisa, Venice, and the Lombard communes in their ability to carry 
out policies conceived with an eye to commercial advantage. Most 
famous was Amalfi, which went into decline in the tenth century 


(24) Ibid., p. 122. 

(25) BATTAGLIA cit., pp. 93, 105; CHALANDON cit., II, pp. 541-2. 

(26) DAviD HERLIHY, Pisa in the Early Renaissance, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1958, pp. 109-127. This chapter refers, for the most part, to the late thirteenth century 
but contains many observations important for the earlier period. 

(27) Catania was granted to the Abbot Angerio; Cefalù to its bishop; Syracuse to Tan- 
cred, nephew of the great count Roger of Sicily: LUIGI GENUARDI, Il Comune nel Medio Evo 
in Sicilia, Palermo - Firenze, 1921, p. 55. 
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and whose power was reduced to a shadow by the Pisan allies of 
the Normans. Naples, too, whose beautiful harbor and bay fav- 
ored the interest of her citizens in the sea, was forced to give up her 
pretensions. One by one the budding communes of Apulia had 
to acknowledge the authority of the king, to receive garrisons from 
him, and to be ruled by royal officials (?*). 

The Norman kings worked to establish their political power 
supreme in the towns, but they did not destroy entirely the local 
liberties and customs of the urban populace. They recognized 
the special position of the towns and, by grants of privileges, per- 
mitted a limited development to those aspects of the town’s cu- 
stoms which did not interfere in the royal control of political life. 
Palermo, which in Norman times became a sort of capital city, 
and Messina, the chief port of Sicily, were especially favored with 
privileges for trading throughout the kingdom without payment 
of the numerous taxes on the carrying of goods from one province 
to another (2°). Nowhere did the monarchy attempt to destroy 
the existing corporate organization. Its aim was to subordinate 
the officials of the towns to the central administration. Moreover, 
the commerce of the towns became one of the more important 
sources of royal revenue (99). 

In northern Italy the merchant gilds gradually gained control 
of the municipal organization, but no similar development took 
place in the Regno. There the monarchy worked in close harmony 
with the bishops of the principal towns and relied on them to pre- 
vent the growth of a powerful gild organization (3). At Bari, where 
an incipient merchant gild existed in the form of a religious orga- 
nization, it was patronized by the clergy who were opposed to 
strong episcopal control. The Società di S. Nicola di Bari was com- 
posed of small merchants whose dealings, though covering a wide 
area, were of no great moment in international commerce. The 
members of the gild were not men of wealth, nor were they nume- 


(28) CHALANDON cit., II, p. 601. See also EVELYN JAMISON, The Norman Administra- 
tion of Apulia and Capua, in Papers of the British School at Rome, VI (1913), p. 267. 

(29) GiusEPPE LA MANTIA, Messina e le sue prerogative dal regno di Ruggiero II (1130- 
1154) alla coronazione di Federico II d’ Aragona (1296), in Arch. stor. sic., XLI (1916-17), 
Pp. 491-526; LUIGI GENUARDI, La formazione delle Consuetudini di Palermo, in Arch. stor. 
sIC., XXXI (1901), pp. 462-92. 

(30) JAMISON cit., p. 402. 

(31) BATTAGLIA cit., p. 45. Discussion of the policy of the monarchy in juxtaposing 
the power of the bishops to the feudal aristocracy. On the towns, see FRANCESCO CARABEL- 
LESE, Il Comune pugliese cit., passim. 
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rous enough to take complete control of the town (*). Instead, 
the bishop took the lead in making important decisions affecting 
the whole populace (*). What local autonomy there was, was in- 
spired by the leadership of the bishop and the traditions of indc- 
pendence handed down from the pre-Norman period. 

The policies of the monarchy toward the towns were aimed 
at securing political control and support for royal projects. The 
obligation of the towns to furnish militia and to pay the marine- 
ria (*) made them an important adjunct to the feudal levies. The 
many taxes on commerce — anchoragium, scalaticum, jus thu- 
mint, portus et piscaria, jus plateaticum, and passagium — were 
looked on from a purely fiscal point of view (*). This does not mean 
that the economic effects of these taxes were not understood. 
The exemptions sought and obtained show that the men of the 
kingdom were well aware of the need for a relatively free passage 
for goods if there was to be any trade with profit (3). But the mon- 
archy, in granting these exemptions made no attempt to encour- 
age the merchant class. Most of the grants of commercial privi- 
leges went to the privileged classes rather than to the towns, so 
that, while some merchants benefited, there was no consistent 
policy in favor of their class. 

What was true of the relations of the monarchy to the native 
merchants within the kingdom was even more the case when it 
came to promoting the interests of the regnicoli in foreign trade, 
which was largely dominated by the great northern maritime 
powers — Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. 

The attraction of the northern cities to the Regno was not 
merely the result of the strategic location enjoyed by southern 
Italy and Sicily, which made their ports convenient way stations 
on the road to the lucrative trade with the Levant. The great at- 
traction was food, a growing need in cities whose hinterland was 


(32) Ibid., pp. 87-8. 

(33) Ibid., pp. 90-1. 

(34) The Marineria was a money payment based on the marinai, the obligation to fur- 
nish sailors for the fleet. The marineria included the obligation to furnish galleys: GIUSEPPE 
PAOLUCCI, Le finanze cit. 12-3. 

(35) Anchoragium was paid by all ships entering port. Scalaticum was assessed on mer- 
chandise carried ashore on men’s backs. Jus thumini was levied on the measure used in the 
market. Portus was an import-export tax; piscaria, a levy on fish from private fishing pla- 
ces. Jus plateaticum was the right of the lord over the market-street. Passagium was a fee 
on goods transported over the roads, collected at the frontiers: ALBERTO DEL VECCHIO, La 
legislazione di Federico II cit., pp. 196-7. 

36) CAHEN cit., p. 27. 
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not so productive as the Regno. With their increasing populations (*), 
the demand for imported food forced the northern cities to pay 
more and more attention to this aspect of their trade. The Regno 
assumed a greater role in their policies. 

In 1062, the Pisans had attempted to capture Palermo from 
the Moslems, who then controlled the island of Sicily. This effort 
failed (38). With the establishment of the monarchy in 1135, the 
Venetians established themselves in Palermo and, in 1144, had 
become sufficiently influential to prevail upon King Roger to grant 
them a church (3°). Genoa had a consulate at Messina from the 
beginning of the twelfth century and enjoyed certain exemptions 
in her trade with the regnicoli (9). By the mid-twelfth century, 
the Venetians and Genoese enjoyed a moderately important posi- 
tion in the commercial life of the kingdom. 

The entry of Frederick Barbarossa into Italian politics to- 
ward the middle of the century inaugurated a revolution in the 
policies of the northern cities toward the Regno. William I was 
forced to turn to these cities for support against a possible inva- 
sion by Frederick, or at least to prevent them from joining an al- 
liance with him. The resurgence of Byzantine interest in southern 
Italy in this same period complicated the picture by introducing 
the possibility of an alliance between the two Empires. William 
sent Robertus de Santo Johanne, a canon of Palermo, to Venice 
in 1155, and it is probable that the treaty concluded with Venice 
in that year was due to his efforts. William I agreed to take under 
the royal protection all Venetians coming into the Regno with the 
exception of those who had fought for the Byzantine Emperor 
against him (4). He therefore ensured himself against the possi- 
bility of an alliance of the Venetians and the Byzantine Empire. 
In 1156, after protracted negotiations, two Genoese ambassadors 
concluded a treaty with William committing their city to neutra- 
lity in the event that someone would seek its aid in an attack on 
the Regno. There can be no doubt but that the someone was Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, whose ambitions were the chief source of Wil- 
liam’s concerns. The treaty with Genoa went far beyond a mere 


(37) See above, Introduction. 

(38) WILHELM HEyD, Geschichte des Levanthandels cit., I, p. 136. 
(39) SCHAUBE, Handelsgeschichte cit., p. 457. 

(40) CHALANDON cit., II, p. 246. 

(41) ScHAUBE, Handelsgeschichte cit., p. 457. 
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acknowledgment of certain privileges as belonging to the Genoese 
merchants coming into the kingdom. William promised to expel 
the French and Provengal merchants from the kingdom, thus 
giving the Genoese a predominant position in the kingdom among 
the powers of the western Mediterranean (47). The expulsion of 
the Provengals was aimed chiefly at the merchants of Marseilles, 
who had long had an interest in the trade of southern Italy and 
Sicily (4). William was quite anxious to secure the neutrality of 
Genoa. 

The conclusion of the treaties between William I and the Ge- 
noese and Venetians increased the privileges which they held in 
the Regno and pointed the way to further gains by them. From 
the point of view of the king, the treaties were necessary to guaran- 
tee the integrity of his realm. While the northern cities were think- 
ing in terms of economic advantages, the king was forced to su- 
bordinate these to political necessity. There is some validity to 
the argument that these treaties did not change the situation 
that had existed; they did not bring new forces into the economic 
life of the kingdom. But they were another step along the road 
whereby the economy of the Regno was to be tied to that of nor- 
thern Italy so that it became, in a sense, the contado, a vast farm 
for the northern commercial and industrial populations. The Nor- 
man kings were not aware of the consequences of uniting their 
kingdom too closely to the North; they did not realize that the 
agricultural nature of the southern economy left it at a disad- 
vantage in its dealings with the merchants of the North. 

The grants of privilege to Genoa and Venice in the 1150’s 
merely served to whet their appetites. When Frederick Barbarossa 
returned to Italy in 1162, he found both the Pisans and the Ge- 
noese willing to trade their fleets for commercial privileges in the 
Regno. Venice, however, remained aloof. Frederick dealt with Pisa 
first. He promised the Pisans the cities of Gaeta, Mazzara, and 
Trapani in fief along with half of Palermo, Messina, Salerno, and 
Naples. He assured them that they would receive a street for 
their merchants in every town of the kingdom and that their city 
would receive one-third of all the treasure of King William I (*). 


(42) CHALANDON cit., II, p. 246. 

(43) Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, Histoire du Commerce de Marseille, 4 vols., 
Paris, Plon, 1949-54, I, p. 123. 

(44) CHALANDON cit., II, pp. 295-6. 
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To the Pisans, who had taken second place to the Genoese in the 
dealings with William I, Frederick’s offers must have seemed like 
a favor from Heaven. The treaty was concluded in April, 1162. 

About the same time that he was concluding the treaty with 
Pisa, Frederick opened negotiations with the Genoese. It was a 
more protracted process, lengthened, no doubt, by the fact that 
Genoa already enjoyed certain privileges in the Regno and would 
not agree to terms that might cause the loss of these without suit- 
able recompense. June arrived before the treaty with Genoa was 
concluded. Frederick promised them the city of Syracuse as a 
fief together with 200 knight’s fees in the Val di Noto (4). He of- 
fered them a street and a church for their merchants in every mari- 
time city of the kingdom. He agreed to permit the Genoese to 
use their own weights and measures in transacting business and 
he committed himself to expel all Provengal and French merchants. 
In compensation for any losses that the Genoese might suffer at 
the hands of the Normans after the opening of the treaty-nego- 
tiations, Frederick promised them one-half of all silver captured 
in the course of the conquest (4). The Genoese did not bargain 
away their privileges in the Regno lightly. 

Frederick was not able to pursue the advantage gained by 
these treaties immediately. Not until 1167 did he again attempt 
an invasion of Italy and then his troops were decimated by the 
malarial fevers of the Italian summer. It seems that the Germans 
were always especially susceptible to these fevers. Frederick was 
forced once more to abandon his project. The advantages gained 
by the Pisans and Genoese proved illusory and therefore, when 
they were approached by the Byzantine Emperor, Manuel, later 
in the year, they willingly agreed to a treaty directed against the 
German Emperor in return for extensive privileges in the Byzan- 
tine Empire (4). The treaty with Byzantium was the turning 
point in the diplomacy of the North Italian maritime powers. 
In 1174, the Genoese returned to their treaty with the Norman 
kingdom, renewing it under William II (#). When the treaty bet- 


(45) The exact size of a knight’s fee in Sicily is difficult to determine. In the time of 
Frederick II, the cost of supporting a knight in the field was about five ounces of gold per 
month: H.-B., V, pp. 858-60. The annual rent on one measure of land might be one tari: Co- 
dice Diplomatico Amalfitano, 2 voll., Trani, Vecchi, 1917-51, II, pp. 53-4. 

(46) CHALANDON cit., II, pp. 296-7. 

(47) Ibid., II, p. 369. 

(48) Ibid., II, p. 374. 
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ween Venice and the Norman Regno expired in 1174, it was re- 
newed (49). 


William II had prevented Frederick Barbarossa from obtain- 
ing the support of Genoa for his final attempt to conquer the 
kingdom and he had preserved the alliance with Venice. Conse- 
quently, when the forces of the Lombard League crushed Bar- 
barossa’s army at Legnano, William II was in a strong position 
to pursue the victory. Instead, he took the lead in the peace ne- 
gotiations preparatory to the signing of the Treaty of Venice 
(August I, 1177), in which he obtained a truce for fifteen years 
with the German emperor. The threat of a German invasion was 
at an end, but the power of the maritime cities remained as strong 
as it had been before the threat. Pisa alone enjoyed no special 
position in her trade with the Regno, but the Pisan merchants 
bided their time and traded as best they could. 

Diplomacy had played in favor of the merchant cities of nor- 
thern Italy, opening the Norman kingdom to their merchants 
and their wares. The last quarter of the twelfth century saw the 
laying of the foundations of that trading system whereby sou- 
thern agricultural produce was carried northward in return ior 
industrial and luxury goods, the products of the weavers of the 
North and the spice and silk markets of the East. In their diplo- 
macy William I and William II were seemingly unaware of the 
economic consequences which would follow. 

The Regno had little industry, certainly not enough to provide 
for all the subjects of the Norman kings. Silk, which had been 
manufactured since the days of Roger II, was never so abundant 
as to supply even the limited number who could afford it. The 
most important industries were those connected with the pro- 
ducts of the land and the surrounding seas — the production of 
cheeses and wines, and the processing and salting of fish. The Nor- 
man records do not provide any evidence on the organization of 
the wine industry or the cheese industry, but they do give some 
glimpses into the life of the fisherman, or rather into the organi- 
zation of the fishing industry. 

The fisheries were very important to this land where the sup- 
ply of meat was probably not great and the law of the church 
gave incentive to fishermen. When the monarchy was estab- 


(49) SCHAUBE, Handelsgeschichte cit., p. 458. 
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lished, the fish of the rivers and the sea became a part of the re- 
galia ; the right to fish was reserved to those who held license 
from the king. Frequently, the churches and monasteries were 
given special privileges in the fisheries. The Archbishop of Paler- 
mo was granted a tithe in money on all the tunny caught under 
the jurisdiction of the catapanus of Palermo (°°). The general po- 
licy of the monarchy, granting its rights to others, is significant 
in showing the basically feudal outlook of the Norman kings (5). 

The practice of granting the regalian rights to others was 
not limited to the fishing industry. The dyeing industry was gran- 
ted to the city of Gaeta. Silk making, however, remained a palace 
industry through the whole of the Norman period (5°). In none 
of these areas is there evidence of the work of industrial entrepre- 
neurs. There is little comparison between the feudal outlook of 
the Normans and the monopolistic structure of Byzantine industry. 
While it is true that Roger introduced the silk industry from the 
Byzantine Empire, it never reached major proportions in the 
Regno; it was closely regulated by the state because it was pro- 
ducing a luxury item for the use of the royal household. The king- 
dom did not possess the strong gild organization and wealthy in- 
dustrial magnates that made the Byzantine monopolies possible (55). 
Norman monopolies, if we may use the term in speaking of the 
fishing industry, the dyeing industry, and silk making, were more 
closely related to the regalian rights and their origin is to be found 
more in the feudal concept of monopoly as expressed in the bana- 
lities than in any Byzantine connections. 

The Norman kingdom of southern Italy and Sicily was essen- 
tially a feudal monarchy, despite the abundant influences of a 
non-feudal nature surrounding it. The kings did not exercise their 
power with a view to securing commercial advantages or develo- 
ping industry within their kingdom; their vision was circumscri- 
bed by the feudal structure which they endeavored to impose 
upon their kingdom. The fact that they did not entirely succeed 


(50) Frederick II granted Parisius, archbishop-elect of Palermo, a payment in great 
and small fish in exchange for a money payment from the fisheries which had gone to the 
archbishopric in Norman times: H.-B., I, p. 186. 

(51) CHALANDON cit., II, p. 701. 

(52) On the introduction of silk and its manufacture in the Regno, see ibid., II, p. 703. 
For ther granting of the monopoly of the dyeing industry to Gaeta, see ibid., II, pp. 605-6. 

(53) The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1952, II, pp. 104-6. 
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in transforming southern Italy and Sicily into a feudal state is 
not so important as the fact they tried to do so. Had they been 
more attuned to the currents around them, the history of the 
South might have-been different. As it was, when William II died, 
the monarchy was an established institution. He and his Norman 
predecessors had built up an administrative system that was the 
envy of contemporary monarchs. They had successfully avoided 
domination by the Byzantine Emperor, the Pope, and the Ger- 
man Emperor. Beyond doubt, their kingdom was a major force 
in the politics of that age. But its role in the economic develop- 
ment of the period was of minor importance, though it might well 
have been greater had the Norman Kings realized the importance 
of economic policies in shaping their rule. Their unconcern with 
economic matters was, however, not unusual in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when only the townsmen felt the direct impact of trade and 
industry. The attitude of the Normans is important here chiefly 
because it forms the background and basis to the economic out- 
look of Frederick II. When William II died childless in 1189, 
leaving the kingdom to Constance, his aunt and the wife of 
Henry, heir of Frederick Barbarossa, his death ushered in a 
new period in the history of the Regno. 


II 


THE TIME OF TROUBLES: 


THE DISRUPTION OF ROYAL GOVERNMENT, 1189-1220 


The thirty years following the death of William II brought 
little peace to the inhabitants of southern Italy and Sicily. Wil- 
liam’s attempt to settle the succession on Constance and her Ger- 
man husband found favor with only a faction of the Norman and 
Italian aristocracy. Other factions raised the candidacies of Tan- 
cred of Lecce and Roger of Andria, two of the most powerful 
nobles of the kingdom. The success of Tancred in securing election 
to the throne drove the count of Andria and his followers to side 
with Constance and Henry. With difficulty, Tancred maintained 
himself on the throne against this combination. When he died 
(1194), the road lay open for Henry to make a victorious entry 
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into the Regno, depose the wife and infant son of Tancred, and 
establish himself and Constance as king and queen. Henry ruled 
for only three years before death (1197) intervened to prevent 
the fulfillment of his plans for establishing Hohenstaufen rule in 
the South. He was succeeded by his infant son, Frederick, with 
Constance as queen and actual ruler. But she survived her hus- 
band by only a year (1198). Thus, when he was four years old, 
Frederick became the ward of Pope Innocent III, who had accep- 
ted the regency bestowed on him in the last testament of Con- 
stance. Innocent, for all his intentions to preserve peace in the 
kingdom and to ensure the throne for his pupil, had to face the 
arms of Markward of Anweiler, who claimed to act for the deceas- 
ed Henry VI, and the ambitions of Walter of Palear, Bishop of 
Troia and chancellor of the kingdom. When the regency came to 
an end in 1208, the efforts of the fifteen-year-old Frederick to re- 
establish the royal power were opposed by the nobles who had 
grown strong at the expense of the monarchy during the prece- 
ding period. It was not surprising, therefore, that he hastened 
to accept Innocent’s offer of the imperial crown and hurried to 
Germany to secure coronation as king of the Romans and bring 
to an end the career of the Welf Otto IV. Fresh from his success 
in Germany and his imperial coronation in Rome, he returned in 
1220 to take up again the task of restoring the monarchy, which 
he had undertaken without success eight years before. 

The troubled years from the death of William II until the 
return of Frederick II from Germany had allowed the forces of 
disintegration full scope for their development. The northern 
Italian maritime cities had taken advantage of the power-vacuum 
to establish themselves firmly both on the mainland and in Si- 
cily. The towns, having wrung broad grants of privilege from Tan- 
cred in return for their support of his claims, worked to increase 
their independence of the royal authority. The classes of privi- 
lege, clerical and lay, encroached upon the royal domains, usur- 
ped royal jurisdiction, and bargained with the contending powers 
in return for their aid. 

It is obvious that the interests of the maritime cities of the 
North, the towns of the Regno, and the privileged classes conflic- 
ted sharply with the aims of any monarch who wished to re-esta- 
blish royal authority in the kingdom. What is more germane to 
the present study is the fact that these powers during the years, 
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1189 to 1220, contributed to the decentralization of control over 
the economy by strengthening foreign domination of the trade 
of the Regno. Thus, even that amount of control which was possi- 
ble to the Norman kings was in danger of being lost to Frederick 
II through impotency. 

Genoa, Pisa, and Venice aimed at securing control over large 
sections of Southern Italy and Sicily. Already these powers enjoy- 
ed an active trade with the kingdom. What they desired was 
considerably more: the exercise of complete authority over their 
own affairs within the kingdom. As early as 1162, the privileges 
granted by Frederick Barbarossa reveal this as the policy of Ge- 
noa and Pisa. By the treaty of 1175 with William II, Venice had 
assured herself a free hand in Apulia. But, at the death of Wil- 
liam II, the Genoese and Pisans had still to attain the goals they 
had set for themselves in 1162. For this reason, Henry VI had no 
difficulty in opening negotiations to secure their aid for the con- 
quest of the Regno. 

The beginnings of these negotiations are to be found in the 
privilege granted by Henry to Pisa on August 28, 1190. It provi- 
ded that the Pisans should be exempt from all tolls and export- 
import taxes throughout the kingdom of Sicily (*). In March, 119I 
Henry renewed, almost verbatim, the treaty granted to the Pisans 
by his father, Frederick Barbarossa. This treaty stipulated that 
the Pisans were to hold as fiefs the whole of Gaeta, Mazzara, and 
Trapani, as well as half of Palermo, Messina, Salerno, and Naples. 
The exemptions from tolls and export-import taxes contained in 
the privilege of August, I190, were confirmed and the Pisans 
were granted a sector for their houses in every town in the Re- 
gno (5). While there was no specific mention of extraterritorial 
rights, the grant of fiefs very probably was intended to convey 
at least civil jurisdiction (5). That the Pisans meant this grant 
to be the basis of something more than a mere commercial privi- 
lege is shown by the fact that they were also to receive the lands 
in the vicinity of the cities granted to them. Control of the con- 


(54) DIONE CLEMENTI, Calendar of the Diplomas of the Hohenstaufen Emperor Henry VI 
concerning the Kingdom of Sicily, in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken, XXXV (1955), p. 96. 

(55) Ibid., pp. 96-98. The changes in this treaty from that granted by Frederick Bar- 
barossa do not relate to Sicily. 

(56) The Norman kings did not usually deprive their vassals of jurisdiction in civil 
matters. Cf. BATTAGLIA cit., p. 66. 
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tado would seem to indicate more permanent settlement, perhaps 
even colonization. 

The treaty concluded by Henry VI with the Genoese early 
in June, 1191, granted them the whole city of Syracuse with two- 
hundred and fifty knight’s fees in the Val di Noto as a fief. Their 
merchants were freed from the diritto (on imports and exports) 
and all other impositions. They were given a street in every mari- 
time city of the Regno. But, most important of all, « Genoese or 
men of their district should not be held to make account to com- 
plainants except before Genoese judges, and there according to 
our (i.e., the law of the empire) Roman laws and their good cu- 
stoms they should render justice to a complainant » (5). This pri- 
vilege, therefore, offered the Genoese full power to exploit their 
sector of the Regno, after the successful conclusion of the campaign 
of Henry VI. 

The extent of the privileges granted to the Pisans and Geno- 
ese by Henry VI raises the question of his intention in granting 
them. By enfiefing important towns in the Regno to the powerful 
northern maritime powers, he was running the risk of permanently 
alienating a large part of the royal domain, thereby losing a con- 
siderable income to the crown (58). Since Henry’s need for money 
during these years to carry out the conquest of the kingdom was 
very pressing, it seems improbable that he intended to fulfill the 
terms of these grants. This position finds some confirmation in 
the statement of Frederick II, his son, writing to Pope Honorius 
III in March, 1221: «said emperor, our father, had granted many 
things from the Regno with the hope of revoking them ... » (5°). 
Moreover, in 1194, after Henry had succeeded in conquering the 
kingdom with the help of the Pisans and Genoese, he refused to 
carry out the terms of his agreements with Genoa, though he per- 
mitted the Pisans to enjoy « full freedom of trade with the mari- 


(57) Liber Iurium Reipublicae Ianuensis, in Monumenta Historiae Patriae, XII, col. 
371. The text of the entire treaty is contained in columns, 369-374. The text of the treaty bet- 
ween Frederick Barbarossa and the Genoese (June 9, 1162), similar in all the above details 
to Henry’s treaty, is contained, ibid., coll. 207-210. 

(58) For example, the royal revenue from the city of Palermo in 1197, after much dis- 
ruption of ordinary life in the Regno, was 70,000 tarens. From the fact that Henry ordered 
the share of the Church of Palermo to be reduced from 29,200 tarens to 15,472 because of 
the decrease in revenue of the city of Palermo, the amount lost to the crown by such alie- 
nations can easily be imagined: CLEMENTI, Calendar cit., pp. 194-5. 

(59) H.B., II, pp. 139-40: « quod predictus imperator pater noster multa de regno sub 
spe revocationis concesserat... ». 
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time cities of southern Italy » (9°). The reasons for the different 
treatment accorded the Pisans are to be found in the events lea- 
ding up to the conquest in II94. 

Henry’s attempt to capture the kingdom in 1191 failed be- 
fore the city of Naples. At least part of the blame for the failure 
might be laid at the door of the Genoese. The fleet which they 
prepared to send to aid Henry in the siege of Naples had arrived 
too late, after the siege had already been raised (81). There is some 
indication that the Genoese had been playing a double game here. 
Vito Vitale believes that they sought to ensure themselves against 
suffering the loss of their great commercial power in the Regno 
in event of Henry’s defeat by entering into a secret agreement 
with Tancred (8). Henry’s retreat into Germany, though deman- 
ded by the turn of events in his dispute with Henry the Lion, must 
have confirmed the Genoese in thinking that they had been wise 
to bargain with Tancred. Nevertheless,when Henry passed through 
Genoa on his way to Germany, the Genoese wilingly renewed their 
agreement to aid him in conquering the Regno. Henry, in his turn, 
made undefined promises to them as a recompense (8). 

By the beginning of 1194, Henry VI was ready to turn again 
to the conquest of the Regno. He sent Markward of Anweiler, 
the Imperial seneschal, to Genoa to mediate the parties in local 
politics and to pave the way for his coming. Markward succeeded 
in securing the election of Obertus de Olevano of Pavia as Po- 
destà. In June, the emperor himself arrived. The words he addres- 
sed to the Genoese aristocrats and merchants were designed to 
arouse their cupidity: « If I should acquire the kingdom of Sicily, 
after God, through you, the honor will be mine but the profit will 
be yours, for I should not remain there with my Germans, but 
you and your posterity will remain there » (9). This time the Ge- 


(60) Annales Ianuenses, ed. Fonti per la Storia d’Italia, XXI, p. 54. PIETRO NARDONE 
Genova e Pisa nei loro rapporti col Mezzogiorno d’ Italia fra la fine del secolo XII e gl’inizi 
del XIII, Prato, La Tipografica, 1923, pp. 3-4. 

(61) Annales Ianuenses cit., pp. 39-41. The Annals go into great detail to show why 
the Genoese did not arrive at Naples when needed. Perhaps they protest too much in this 
case. 

(62) VITO VITALE, Breviario della Storia di Genova, Genova, Società Ligure di Storia 
Patria, 1955, I, p. 48. 

(63) Annales Ianuenses cit., p. 41. 

(64) Ibid., p. 46. THOMAS C. VAN CLEVE (Markward of Anweiler and the Sicilian Re- 
gency, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1937, p. 42) believes that this statement by 
the Genoese annalist Otobonus Scriba is an exaggeration of Henry’s promises, made to im- 
prove the Genoese case for his failure to kcep them. This position is not unreasonable. On 
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noese did not hesitate. They immediately set about preparing a 
fleet for the invasion. 

From Genoa, Henry and Markward traveled to Pisa, arriving 
on July 1. The Pisans had traditionally been supporters of the 
empire (8°). There is no evidence that Henry made any special 
promises to them on this occasion in order to gain their support. 
With their aid and that of the Genoese, Henry was prepared to 
invade the kingdom. 

Henry’s second invasion of southern Italy and Sicily procee- 
ded smoothly. Naples surrendered without standing a siege. The 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, one of the most influential of Henry’s 
partisans, worked diligently to persuade the towns of Apulia to 
side with Henry and, when the Emperor crossed to Sicily, the Ab- 
bot traveled through the countryside securing the surrender of 
those who still held out (8). | 

To a large degree, the secret of Henry’s success lay in the fact 
that Tancred had died, leaving as his heir an infant son. The re- 
gnicolt knew too well the difficulties of maintaining a child in po- 
wer against a strong and determined invader and in the midst of 
internal dissension between rival parties of the nobility, clergy, 
and bureaucracy. But it was well for Henry that he did not meet 
a determined resistance, for his allies, the Genoese and Pisans, 
soon fell out with one another. 

The Genoese had received the surrender of the city of Gaeta. 
Markward of Anweiler, despite the fact that Henry had granted 
the city to the Pisans as a fief, accepted the fatt accompli, perhaps 
to prevent a major outbreak (89). Markward succeeded in holding 
the allies together until the fleet reached the harbor of Messina. 


the other hand, the statement is entirely in keeping with Henry's position. He needed Ge- 
noese help badly because of the strength of the Sicilian fleet. He was not pledging himself 
to anything definite, rather he was tantalizing the Genoese with the prospect of his return 
to Germany and a resultant power vacuum in the Regno. Moreover, the evidence is almost 
conclusive that Henry had little intention of keeping his promises (See above, Note 9). 

(65) CLEMENTI, Calendar cit., p. 116. If the date (1193-4) suggested by Clementi for 
the letter of Henry VI to the Pisans is correct, this letter furnishes clear proof of the pro- 
imperial climate of opinion in Pisa at this time. Henry made a point of thanking the Pisans 
for their promise to be ready to assist him. That this refers to the invasion of the Regno 
is shown by the fact that Henry then mentions that the expedition against Apulia has 
been deferred. 

(66) RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO, Chronica, R.I.S., new edition, VII, 2, p. 17. 

(67) Annales Ianuenses cit., pp. 46-7. VAN CLEVE cit., p. 43, has suggested that Mark- 
ward acted to preserve peace and I have adopted his position here. However, the Genoese 
Annals, the sole source of these events, are not at all clear even with regard to Genoese mo- 
tives, 
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There the Genoese attacked and seized thirteen Pisan galleys, 
putting most of the crews to death. The Pisans retaliated by cap- 
turing the fondaco of St. John, in which the Genoese had stored 
a large amount of money and which was guarded by a small force 
of Genoese. Markward again intervened and prevailed upon the 
rivals to make restitution and swear to keep the peace. (88). Beyond 
doubt, the fact that so rich a prize as the kingdom of Sicily lay 
just beyond their grasp excited their desire for possession. The 
Genoese seizure of Gaeta presents a strong analogy to Bohemond’s 
capture of Antioch during the First Crusade. At that time, Bohe- 
mond argued that the city belonged to him because he had se- 
cured its surrender. He ignored completely the claims of the By- 
zantine emperor and the other crusaders. 

The Pisans, probably to prevent the repetition of the events 
at Gaeta, spent the remainder of the campaign in the harbor of 
Messina. When the Podestà of Genoa died, mortified by the defeat 
his city had suffered, the Pisans planned to take advantage of the 
funeral to seize the city of Messina while Markward and the other 
leaders were attending the burial outside the city walls. The Ge- 
noese annalist, Otobonus Scriba, charges that the Pisans were 
acting in complicity with Sybilla, the wife of Tancred, and her 
party. He states that letters containing promises made to the Pi- 
sans by Sybilla were found when the plot was exposed (°°). If the- 
se charges are true, it would seem that the Pisans were prepared 
to desert their alliance with Henry VI in order to secure an advan- 
tage over the Genoese. Unfortunately, the only source for the epi- 
sode, the annals of Genoa, is not reliable for information about 
the aims of the Pisans. That Otobonus’ intimations are suspect 
is indicated by the fact that he does not try to show that the plot 
was aimed against Henry himself, but rather against Markward 
of Anweiler and the Genoese. It is possible that Markward and the 
Genoese may have been preparing an arrangement that would 
have left the Pisans in the same position as they had been at Gaeta. 

Henry, as the end of his victorious conquest approached, had 
little reason to be grateful to his allies. They had spent as much 
time in fighting one another as in fighting the enemy. But the Pi- 


(68) Annales Ianuenses cit., pp. 48-9. The Genoese annalist blamed the outbreak bet- 
ween the rivals at Messina on a « diabolic instinct. » The restitution ordered by Markward 
favored the Genoese. 

(69) Ibid., p. 50. 
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sans, after their attempt to gain control of Messina, seem to have 
withdrawn into the background. At least, there is no record that 
they approached Henry to seek confirmation of the privileges 
which he had granted them in the Regno. The Genoese, however, 
did not hesitate. After the death of their podestà, they elected 
Otto of Carreto and came before Henry at Messina to demand the 
fulfillment of the treaty. Henry put off giving an answer until he 
had entered Palermo and he invited the Genoese to approach him 
there (7°). After his triumphant entry of the Norman capital, he 
received the representatives of Genoa. His answer destroyed most 
of their illusions as to what their share in the spoils would be. Still, 
it was evasive; Henry left open the possibility that he would deal 
with the Genoese at a later date (7). For the present, the Genoese 
found themselves without any privileges at all in the Regno, for- 
bidden by the emperor to name consuls anywhere in the kingdom 
to look after their affairs (7). 

The difference in the treatment of the Genoese and the Pi- 
sans by Henry VI must, therefore, be explained by the difference 
of the demands of the two rivals in 1194. The Pisans, seeing them- 
selves at a disadvantage, were satisfied to bide their time and, in 
the meantime, to trade without specific privileges; the Genoese, 
despite their rather dubious record for supporting Henry, deman- 
ded the immediate fulfillment of the terms of their treaty. He 
refused to meet their demands. As we have seen, it is doubtful 
that Henry had ever intended to carry out all the provisions of 
his agreement (7%). His answer to the Genoese representatives indi- 
cated, however, that he was prepared to negotiate (74). The Genoese 
preferred to suffer their loss rather than accept a mere trade agree- 
ment or a doubtful promise of aid in conquering Aragon. There 
is evidence, however, that they continued to trade in Sicily de- 
spite the loss of their privileges (°°). If so, the complaints of the 
annalist were more rhetorical than real (9). 


(70) Ibid., p. 51. 

(71) Ibid., p. 52. 

(72) Ibid , pp. 52-3. Henry also seems to have withdrawn the privileges granted by the 
Normans or more probably refused to confirm them. 

(73) See Note 59. 

(74) Annales Ianuenses cit., p. 59. Henry later offered to aid the Genoese in the conquest 
of Aragon. 

(75) Annales Ianuenses, p. 56. The Genoese grain ship captured by the Pisans in 1195 
would seem to have loaded its cargo in the Regno. 

(76) This especially refers to his paraphrase of the lamentation of Jeremias the prophet: 
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The rivalry between Genoa and Pisa resulted in repeated con- 
flicts in Sicilian waters through the reign of Henry VI and Cop. 
stance. In 1198, after the death of Henry, the battle was carried 
into the very harbor of Palermo, when a Genoese fleet seized the 
Pisan pirate Recuperus and his vessel. Constance demanded the 
release of the Pisans and, to enforce her request, seized the per- 
sons of several influential Genoese nobles then in Sicily. The Ge- 
noese then came to terms (?’). Beyond the obvious inferences to 
be drawn from this incident on the weakness of the Sicilian fleet, 
the desire of Constance to keep free from Genoese influence, and 
the continued interest of both north Italian rivals in the Regno, 
the presence of important Genoese aristocrats seems to indicate 
that the death of Henry had brought a relaxation of his policies 
against the Genoese. 

All of the north Italian maritime powers benefited from the 
weakness of the central power after the death of Constance. Ve- 
nice, which had watched with increasing jealousy the rowing in- 
fluence of the Pisans, strengthened its hold over the Apulian 
towns (78). In September, 1199, thirty-four leading citizens of Brin- 
disi swore to the Captain of the Venetian fleet on behalf of the city 
that they would not offer any aid to the Pisans and the other ene- 
mies of Venice (°°). At the same time, the Pisans were supporting 
Markward of Anweiler in his attempt to conquer the Regno and 
put an end to the papal regency (8°). They succeeded in gaining 
control of Syracuse, one of the most important ports on the road 
to the Levant (8). The Genoese, however, permitted themselves 
to be bought off by Walter of Palear and the Pope in December, 
1200. Walter, in the name of the young Frederick, promised the 
republic of Genoa ten thousand ounces of gold to be paid at the 
rate of two thousand ounces per year until the entire sum had 
been given over. This privilege also granted the Genoese tax free- 
dom and the right to set up consuls and a court for men of Genoa 
and its district, but the jurisdiction over criminal cases was re- 
served to the royal courts « according to the custom of the king- 
« Attendite et videte si est dolor, sicut dolor meus... » Cf. ibid., p. 5. Despite the lament, the 
Genoese merchants continued to trade. 

(77) Ibid., pp. 80-1. 

(78) NARDONE cit., p. 5. 

(79) CARABELLESE, Comune pugliese cit., p. 99. 
(80) SCHAUBE, Handelsgeschichte cit., p. 479. 


(81) CoHN, Das Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen in Sizilien, Breslau, M. und H. Marcus, 1925, 
p. 45. 
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dom » (8). They received houses for their merchants in Messina 
and Trapani, and a fondaco in Naples. The important right of 
exporting grain and victuals without license or tax was granted. 

In 1204, the balance of power among the north Italian cities 
in the Regno was disturbed when the Genoese attacked and cap- 
tured the city of Syracuse from the Pisans. A Genoese fleet gather- 
ed off Crete and among the ships was one commanded by Ala- 
mannus da Costa. The captains decided that the presence of a 
strong fleet should not be permitted to go to waste. They applied 
to the count of Malta, a Genoese, for additional aid, set out for 
Syracuse, and succeeded in taking the city without great difficul- 
ty (8°). Alamannus da Costa was appointed to hold the city for 
Genoa as count of Syracuse. From this vantage point in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean, the ships of Genoa cruised against their ene- 
mies during the next sixteen years (8). The success of the Genoese 
at Syracuse made the Pisans all the more willing to listen to the 
suggestions of the Guelph emperor Otto IV and to aid him with 
forty galleys in his invasion of the Regno. The Genoese, though 
they allowed Otto to negotiate a truce between themselves and the 
Pisans, remained aloof from the expedition, because they feared 
the anathema of the Pope and were doubtful about the wisdom 
of aiding Otto, whose position as emperor was none too secure (85). 
The Venetians, though favorably disposed to Otto, remained neu- 
tral until 1213. Then, the marriage of the Doge to a daughter of 
Tancred strengthened their inclination to co-operate with the Ger- 
man emperor in the hope that he would recognize the Doge’s claim 
to the Sicilian throne (89). But the plans of the Pisans and Vene- 
tians were wrecked by the failure of Otto at the battle of Bouvines 
in 1214 and, even more, by the success of Frederick, who had 
traveled northward through Genoa and rallied Germany to the 
Hohenstaufen. 

The years from 1212 to 1220, while Frederick was busy esta- 
blishing his position as emperor-elect in Germany, gave the Ge- 
noese time to enjoy the fruits of their policy. They had little reason 
to worry about the wording of Frederick’s promises, made in 1212 


(82) H.-B., I, pp. 65-7. On the reasons for concluding the treaty, see SCHAUBE, Handels- 
geschichte cit., p. 479-80. 

(83) Annales Ianuenses cit., p. 91. 

(84) HEyD cit., I, 201. 

(85) Annales Ianuenses cit., pp. 119-20. 

(86) HEINRICH CHONE, Die Handelsbeziehungen cit., pp. 11-12. 
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as he passed through their city on his way to Germany, for they 
understood that by promising to confirm all privileges, grants 
and treaties of previous emperors, he was promising them the ful- 
fillment of the treaties they had concluded with Frederick Barba- 
rossa and Henry VI (8°). But, even at this date, Frederick may 
have formulated some plans for the reconstruction of his king- 
dom. A keystone to his plans was his policy toward the Northern 
maritime powers. The fact that the privilege of 1212 to Genoa 
contains no specific mention of the Regno suggests that Frederick 
was planning to change the status of the Genoese in his kingdom 
at the first possible moment. His promise to renew all privileges 
of previous emperors could have meant, as far as Frederick was 
concerned, the confirmation of only those rights which the empe- 
ror granted in virtue of the imperial office and might not have re- 
ferred at all to those granted by Barbarossa and Henry VI in anti- 
cipation of their attaining the kingship in the Regno. 

Nor was the Genoese position permanently strengthened by 
the mission of Henry, Count of Malta, to Frederick in 1218. Henry 
secured letters from Frederick stating that « Genoese in the whole 
kingdom of Sicily were free and should not be held to pay the di- 
ritto or any exaction ». But the Genoese annalist, who reports these 
events, calls the letters chartas praeceptorias (88). This term can 
only refer to mandata, which were instructions addressed to the 
officers of the Regno in which is to be found the formula, manda- 
mus quatenus. But the function of mandata, whether in the form 
of patent or close letters, was purely administrative and tempora- 
ry (89). Thus the letters given to Henry of Malta by Frederick 
in 1218 did not affect the permanent status of Genoese merchants 
in the Regno and left matters to be regulated according to the 
terms of Frederick’s promises of 1212. Still the letters did reas- 
sure the Genoese and prevented their joining any combination of 
north Italian cities against Frederick on his return to Italy. The 
position of Genoa in the Regno, therefore, remained in 1220 what 


(87) H.-B., I, pp. 212-14: «+... confirmabo communi Ianue omnia privilegia, concessio- 
nes, conventions et donationes que et quas communi Ianue precedentes imperatores concesse 
runt et dederunt atque fecerunt ». Schaube (Handelsgeschichte cit., pp. 482-3) merely mentions 
these promises. 

(88) Annales Ianuenses cit., pp. 145-6. SCHAUBE (Handelsgeschichte cit., p. 483, note 1) 
says it is not a privilege. 

(89) H.-B., Préface et Introduction, p. xxviii. 
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it had been in 1212, surpassing the other north Italian maritime 
cities in privilege and influence. 

The anarchy that promoted the interests of the northern 
maritime cities loosened the ties binding the southern towns to 
the monarchy. The traditions of independence that lived on in 
the towns of southern Italy and Sicily from pre-Norman times 
found an opportunity to express themselves during these troub- 
led years. Tancred had deserted the policy of his predecessors 
respecting the towns in order to gain their support in his strug- 
gle against Henry VI. In 1190, he had granted privileges to Na- 
ples, Barletta, and Sessa (9°). In the following year, he issued a 
grant in favor of Gaeta, confirming its enjoyment of all usages 
and customs « from ancient times, and from the time of the lord 
king Roger, of happy memory, even until now ». Gaeta obtained 
the right to elect its consuls without royal license. This privilege 
was contrary to usual Norman practice, which forbade the towns 
to choose any officials without royal permission. The city was 
also given the right to coin money. There were to be no bailiffs 
save those drawn from the ranks of the citizens (9). While it can 
hardly be maintained that this grant conferred full communal 
status on Gaeta, it did go a long way in that direction. 

The brief reign of Henry VI did nothing to impede the further 
attempts of towns to act independently of the monarchy. His 
edict for the revocation of privileges which he had issued prior 
to April, 1197, motivated largely by his need for money to carry 
out his plans for a crusade, failed largely because he died so soon 
after he had begun (°). There is no evidence that Constance tried 
to continue it. She confirmed the privilege granted by Henry VI 
to Messina (May 11, 1197), after his edict recalling all privileges 
issued by him (9%). In January, 1198, Constance confirmed the pri- 


(90) CHALANDON cit., II, p. 451. 

(91) NUNZIO FARAGLIA, Il Comune nell’ Italia meridionale, 1160-1808, Napoli, Turcheim, 
1883, pp. 10-12, reproduces this source almost in its entirely in Latin. 

(92) On Henry’s need for money, see above, note 4. See also: Ignoti monachi Cistercien- 
sis S. Mariae de Ferrari Chronica, Società Napoletana di Storia Patria, Monumenti storici, 
Serie prima, Cronache, Napoli, Giannini, 1888, p. 32. Henry levied the collecta on the whole 
kingdom in 1197. 

(93) For Constance’s privilege, see ROBERT RIES, Regesten der Kaiserin Constanze, Kòni- 
gin von Sizilien, Gemahlin Heinrichs VI, in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
und Bibliotheken, XVIII (1926), p. 59. For Henry’s privilege of May 11, 1197, see CLEMENTI, 
Calendar cit., pp. 198-9. The privilege attributed to Henry VI and granted October 27, 1194, 
has been judged false. See CLEMENTI, ibid., pp. 122-3, for a discussion of the controversy 
as to its authenticity. 
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vilege granted by Henry to Trapani (*). Neither of these privi. 
leges deprived the cities of rights enjoyed under the Norman 
kings. The privilege for Messina preserved the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the stratigoti, which was one of the most important rights 
enjoyed by its citizens. Vito La Mantia points out that the exemp- 
tions granted for the commerce of Messina in 1197 were more fa- 
vorable than those granted to Palermo in 1200 (*). 

In Apulia, the years of anarchy had also led the cities to rely 
less on the monarchy than on their own initiative. We have al- 
ready seen that Brindisi concluded a treaty with the Venetians 
in September, 1199 (*). Although this treaty contained a general 
reserve of fidelity to the king, it was, in fact, undertaken on the 
initiative of the leading citizens of the town (°°). Similarly, the 
action of Bari in concluding a pact of friendship and commerce 
with Ragusa in 1201 shows to what extent the towns of Apulia 
were able and willing to undertake an aggressive commercial po- 
licy (98). The treaty between Bari and Ragusa was but one of a 
series made at this time, strengthening the ties between the Apu- 
lian cities and the Dalmatian coast. As Carabellese has put it: 
« These are the best proofs of the persistence of the Apulian com- 
mune ...» (99). 

That Frederick II continued to strengthen the position of 
the towns is shown by his privilege to Trani, granted on April 28, 
1215. The citizens were to be judged by their own judges, whe- 
ther in civil or criminal matters, and they should not be taken to 
a court outside Trani for judgment. The importance of the sea in 
the life of Trani during this period is shown by the several pro- 
visions touching navigation, the marinaria, and the exemptions 
enjoyed by them from the scalaticum and ancoraticum through- 
out Apulia (1°). Nor was this grant an isolated instance of Fre- 
derick’s friendliness toward the towns. In 1209, he had freed the 
men of Nicosia from the requirement of furnishing one hundred 
and fifty-six men for the fleet (!9). The reason for Frederick’s 


(94) Ries cit., p. 60. 

(95) La MANTIA, Messina e le sue prerogative cit., p. 491; H.-B., I, pp. 56-7. 

(96) See above, note 26. 

(97) CARABELLESE, Comune pugliese cit., pp. 100-05. 

(98) Ibid., p, 115. 

(99) Ibid. 

(100) H.-B., I, pp. 375-6. 

(101) H.-B., I, p. 913. Henry VI had reduced the number from 296 to 156. As a further 
favor, Frederich abolished the service entirely. 
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generosity toward the towns prior to and after his departure for 
Germany is not difficult to discern. With the feudal nobility of 
the Regno in revolt against him and the Saracens of Sicily restive, 
he had need of the solid support of the townsmen. 

The income from the royal domains, together with the reve- 
nues from the towns, formed almost the only sources of income 
of the monarchy. We must consider to what extent and in what 
way these incomes were affected by the difficulties that faced the 
royal authority during this period to arrive at an estimate of the 
influence of the need for money on royal policy. We have already 
noticed that Henry VI levied a general collecta on the whole king- 
dom in 1197 and that he reduced the share of the church in the 
revenues of the city of Palermo ('°). Both of these steps were oc- 
casioned by his need for money in order to go on crusade. Indeed, 
there is every reason for suspecting that Henry’s revocation of 
privileges had as its chief aim the recovery of incomes which he 
had granted rather freely to others while he was conquering the 
Regno and afterward while he was seeking support for his rule 
within the kingdom (193). 

Constance seems to have reverted to the early policy of Henry 
in order to secure popular support for the succession of her son, 
Frederick. Most of her privileges are confirmations of previous 
grants made by Henry or his Norman predecessors. In confirming 
these grants, she ignored the edict of Henry on the revocation of 
privileges. She confirmed them even though they had not been 
presented to Henry for renewal and made no mention of his edict. 
For example, in October, 1198, she confirmed a privilege granted 
by Henry VI to the Monastery of Sancta Maria de Latina in Jeru- 
salem, on December 30, 1194 (2%). Of those grants issued by Con- 
stance herself, most that have been preserved are confirmations 
of goods to churches and monasteries, as is a usual case in the 


(102) See above, notes 58 and 59. 

(103) The best discussion of Henry’s revocation of privileges is contained in PAUL SCHEF- 
FER-BOICHORST, Zur Geschichte des XII und XIII Jahrhunderts, Berlin, Ebering, 1897, pp. 246- 
7. Henry’s plans for a crusade called for a great deal of money; the Regno was to furnish a large 
part of this while Germany furnished more men than money. 

(104) H.-B., I, pp. 12-14. This is a confirmation of goods, rights, and exemptions posses- 
sed by the monastery in the kingdom of Sicily. Of special interest, in light of the period, is the 
permission granted « to rebuild and construct its casalia, which were destroyed by occasion of 
the war after the death of king William... ». The privilege confirms the customs of the inha- 
bitants, present and future, of these casalia. For the privilege of Henry VI, see THEODOR TOE- 
CHE-MITTLER, Kaiser Heinrich VI., Berlin, Dunker und Humblot, 1867, Register, p. 671. The 
Register of Henry VI is printed here on pp. 670-695. 
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Middle Ages. She gave the church of Aversa complete tax freedom 
and the tithe of the fiscal receipts of the bajulatio of Aversa (1%), 
She ordered the bailiff of Rossano to pay the tithe of the fiscal 
receipts of Rossano to the Archbishop and the magistri duane de 
secretis to hand over to him the income from the Jewry of that 
city (1°). Her aim by these generous grants was to conciliate the 
important clergy of the kingdom in order to ensure their support 
of Frederick. 

After the death of Constance, the difficulties into which the 
kingdom was plunged forced Walter of Palear and the familiares 
to go even further in an effort to win the support of the 
feudal aristocracy. Though the Gesta Innocentit III and Innocent's 
own letter complain that Walter was «conferring and granting 
baronies » and that he was behaving more like a king than a chan- 
cellor, he had some justification for his actions in the troubled and 
confused state of affairs that prevailed in the Regno (19°). Innocent 
III was perhaps overstating the case when he charged the fami- 
liares with squandering the royal estates and being greedy, espe- 
cially in light of the fact that he rewarded his cousin, the Marshal 
Giacopo, who had aided Walter of Palear in defeating Markward 
of Anweiler, with the county of Andria (1%). Nor did Innocent 
reduce the amount of money which the hard-pressed Frederick 
had to pay him in accordance with the Last Will of Constance, 
to compensate him for acting as regent. Whatever policy moti- 
vated the familiares in granting out large sections of the royal 
domain, however great were the encroachments of the nobility 
into the domain, as claimed by Frederick in his letter to Hono- 
rius III (°°) and whatever amount was received by Innocent, 
the fact remains that Frederick was very poorly off financially 
before his departure for Germany (119). 


(105) Ries cit., p. 63. 

(106) Ibid. 

(107) Gesta Innocentii III, in P.L., CCXIV, cols. liv-v. VAN CLEVE, pp. 127-8, argues 
very well that « alienation of the royal estates... was the result quite as much of chronic fi- 
nancial embarrassment as of highhandedness ». 

(108) Ibid., p. xxxi. 

(109) H.-B., II, pp. 139-40. Frederick speaks of the many false privileges which have 
been found bearing the seal of Henry VI « by which the greater part of our domain had been 
occupied ». It may be suggested that some of these were the work of Markward of Anweiler 
until he lost the seal in battle before Palermo. After that time, they could have been the work 
of Walter of Palear. . 

(110) The clause in the promises made to Genoa in 1212 stating that Frederick would pay 
9,200 ounces of gold tarens, « which we promised to give Nicolas Aurus for the commune of 
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The period, 1189-1220, saw the disintegration of political 
power in the kingdom. After the short-lived attempt of Henry 
VI to restore order, there was no one capable of imposing his will 
upon the whole kingdom. The increasing role of the north Italian 
maritime cities in the economic and political life of the kingdom 
meant a strengthening of the tie binding the economy of the Re- 
gno to that of northern Italy. The rise of Genoa to pre-eminence 
in the last decade before 1220, the result of a policy pursued from 
the time of Frederick Barbarossa, not only decreased the royal 
revenue by reducing income from taxes on trade, but threatened 
to turn the Regno into a Genoese colony. Only in the towns of sou- 
thern Italy and Sicily, with their small merchant class, was there 
evidence of a vital civic life and genuine economic interest, but 
many of the towns were havens of foreign merchants and few 
were able to assert real independence. Despite the evidence of 
independent action by the towns of Apulia, the work of the Nor- 
man kings in preventing the development of strong communes 
generally withstood the test of these troubled years. In spite of 
the weakness of the monarchy and its inability to prevent the loss 
of a considerable amount of its income, there was still hope that 
the royal power could be revived. Frederick, from 1208 to 1220, 
wooed the towns in order to prevent the nobility from assuming 
a commanding position in the political life of the kingdom. But 
already in 1212, and while he was in Germany, he was laying plans 
whereby he might recover the lost power of his Norman predeces- 
sors in the Regno. 


III 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MONARCHY: 


THE LAWS OF CAPUA 


The primary task facing Frederick II on his return to Italy 
was the reconstruction of his kingdom. Unlike his imperial fore- 
bears, he did not face the united opposition of the north Italian 
communes. For the present, moreover, he enjoyed the full support 
Genoa », in yearly installments after he had become emperor, is the contract for the repayment 


of a loan. Frederick was indeed hard pressed to go to the Genoese for money. Cf. ERNST H. 
KANTOROWICZ, Frederick the Second, New York, Ungar, 1957, pp. 56-7. 
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of the Papacy. Honorius III, who had succeeded Innocent in 1216, 
did not share his predecessor’s ambitions to arbitrate the affairs 
of Christendom. He sought peace and desired, above all, to see 
the holy places once again in the hands of Christians. For this 
reason, he promoted the idea of a new crusade to be led by the 
Holy Roman Emperor himself. Frederick did not oppose the Pope 
in his desire. He had actually taken the cross in 1215, at his coro- 
nation as king of the Romans in Aachen. In November, 1220, on 
the occasion of his imperial coronation in Rome, he renewed his 
promise to go on a crusade. Honorius was satisfied that his great 
hope was soon to be fulfilled and was prepared to continue his 
support of Frederick. But Frederick could not undertake a cru- 
sade until he had restored order and peace in the Regno. 

The task of restoration was undertaken at Capua, late in De- 
cember, 1220 (!!). Here, in the extreme north of his kingdom, 
Frederick held court and issued a series of new laws, laying down 
the principles which he was to follow in restoring the power of the 
monarchy. He called on all his subjects «to observe firmly all the 
good usages and customs by which they were accustomed to live 
in the time of King William » (#!*). He ordered a return to the or- 
derly course of justice administered by the proper officials and 
prohibited feuds, private wars, the sheltering of criminals, and 
the bearing of arms by persons who were not allowed to bear them 
in the time of King William (1). In.a series of laws, Frederick 
showed himself especially solicitous to recover various domains, 
taxes, and rights which had been alienated during the preceding 
period and to suppress illegal markets and tolls, which had been 
established by nobles and ecclesiastics after the death of King Wil- 
liam (#4). He ordered a return to the manner of holding fiefs that 
had been customary under the last Norman king and comman- 


(111) The actual dates for the Diet of Capua are not known. Certainly, however, it was 
in session late in December, 1220. On December 13, Frederick arrived in San Germano Acta 
Imperii inedita saeculi XIII, ed. EDUARD WINKELMAN, Innsbruck, Wagner’schen Universi- 
tats-Buchhandlung, 1880, I, p. 186, note 24 (cited hereafter as Acta Imperii). At the end of 
the month, he was in Naples (ibid.). The Diet was, therefore, most probably held about the 
beginning of the fourth week in December. 

(112) RyccARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 88. This is from the Preamble to the laws: 
« Imprimis precipimus omnibus fidelibus, videlicet prelatis ecclesiarum, comitibus, baronibus 
civibusque, terris et omnibus de regno nostro omnes bonos usus et consuetudines, quibus 
consueverunt vivere tempore regis Guillelmi, firmiter observari ». 

(113) Ibid., pp. 89-90. Laws III to VII are concerned with the restoration of the peace 
in the Regno. 

(114) Ibid., p. 90. Laws VIII to X. 
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ded all lords to exact only the customary services from their vas- 
sals (45). With respect to the cities, he prohibited them from set- 
ting up podestàs, consuls, or rectors, and demanded that they 
be ruled by the royal bailiffs and justitiars (116). 

Throughout all the legislation he issued at Capua, Frederick 
revealed a determination to return to the conditions which had 
existed in the time of his predecessor, William II. His legislation, 
however, actually accomplished more than a revival of earlier 
Norman practices. We have seen how much of the Norman fabric 
of government was regulated by custom rather than by ordinance. 
The legislation of Frederick, aimed at a return to former customs, 
clarified and defined many customs and set down in writing what 
had been previously only well-established usage. The transforma- 
tion of custom to written law made possible its more direct appli- 
cation throughout the kingdom to a variety of situations by the 
will of the sovereign. It is in this sense that Kantorowicz is correct 
in maintaining that «the legislation of the Diet of Capua had 
prepared the way for a complete re-modeling of the whole feudal 
fabric» (9). Actually, it went beyond feudalism, touching the 
relations between the monarchy and the cities and even foreign 
powers (#48). The Laws of Capua show that Frederick was more 
conscious of the importance of regulation as a means of strengthen- 
ing the royal power than were his Norman predecessors. It is 
important to see how Frederick’s attempts at regulation reflec- 
ted an awareness of economic factors. 

Frederick’s chief economic interest was to secure for the crown 
an adequate revenue. His experiences prior to his departure for 
Germany had shown the need for it and had given him a clear idea 
of what measures must be taken to secure it. He therefore put 
special stress on the two chief sources from which the crown ob- 
tained the greater part of its income — the royal domains and 
the duties levied on the trade of the regnicoli and foreigners. This con- 
cern over fiscal matters forced Frederick to pay greater heed to 
the regulation of the royal domain and his relations with native 
and foreign merchants than his predecessors. The law for the in- 
tegrity of the royal domains and the restoration of royal rights 

(115) Ibid., pp. 90-1. Laws XI to XIII. 

(116) Ibid., p. 91. Law XIV. 

(117) ERNST KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 118. 


(118) RyYCcARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 90. Law X. See also KANTOROWICZ cit., 
Pp. 121-127, 
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over trade forms, therefore, the keystone in the structure of Fre- 
derick’s economic policy in 1220 (!9). The laws abolishing illegal 
markets and new flateatica, passagia, duana, and plantatica are 
natural corollaries to the policy set forth in the law on the integrity 
of the royal domain. Taken together, these laws are the most im- 
portant of all the laws issued at Capua for assuring the success of 
Frederick’s attempt to restore the power of the monarchy. But, 
without an adequate means of enforcement, they would have 
remained almost dead letters. 

The method chosen by Frederick for enforcing his legislation 
was not new. He returned to the means attempted by Henry VI 
in 1197 — the forced resignation of privileges by their holders 
into the hands of the crown. Frederick succeeded where his fa- 
ther had failed. Henry had come as a foreigner to establish him- 
self at the expense of the regnicoli® Frederick came as a Sicilian, 
the grandson of Roger II, to restore not only the lost power of 
the Norman monarchy, but also peace and order (!). The law, De 
resignandis privilegiis, ordered that all privileges granted by Henry 
VI and Constance as well as all granted by Frederick himself 
prior to the Diet of Capua be presented for examination. It set as 
terminal dates for compliance with its provisions the feast of 
Easter, 1221, for those dwelling on the mainland, and the feast of 
of Pentecost, 1221, for those dwelling on the island of Sicily. The 
penalty for failure to observe the provisions of the law was impe- 
rial indignation (#4). As a reassurance to those who would pre- 
sent their privileges for inspection, Frederick stated that his grants 


(119) RyccARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 90: « Demanium nostrum volumus ha- 
bere plenum et integre, videlicet ciuitates, munitiones, castra, uillas, casalia et quicquid in eis 
esse et in demanium consueuit uel esse consuerunt tam intus quam extra, et que ad manus 
nostras rationabiliter potuerunt peruenire. Et uolumus habere omnes redditos nostros, et quod 
exigantur a baliuis et ordinatis nostris eo modo quo tempore regis Guillelmi exigi consueuerunt 
tam ab extraneis quam ab hominibus regni in portubus, duanis et aliis locis, non obstante con- 
cessione uel libertate alicui inde facta ». 

(120) See PAUL SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Das Gesetz Kaiser Friedrich’s II. ‘ De resignandis 
privilegiis’, in Sizungsberichte der kòniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, I (1900), p. 133. 

(121) RyccaRDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 91: « Uolumus et districte iubemus ut 
quia post obitum domini imperatoris Henrici sigillum nostrum deuenit ad inanus Marcualdi, 
qui de ipso sigillo plura confecisse dicitur que sunt in preiudicium nostrum, et simile factum 
putatur de sigillo imperatricis matris nostre post obitum eius, uniuersa priuilegia, que facta sunt 
et concessa ab eisdem imperatore et imperatrice, ab hiis qui sunt citra Farum usque ad Pascha 
resurrectionis Domini presentetur: et ab illis de Sicilia usque ad Pentecostem. Omnia etiam 
priuilegia et concessionum scripta a nobis cuilibet hactenus facta in eisdem terminis precipi- 
mus presentari. Quod si non presentauerint, <in> ipsis privilegiis non impune utantur; set irri- 
tatis penitus qui ea conculcauerint, indignationem imperialem incurrant » (Law XV). 
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and privileges would be perpetually valid (!2). In January, 1221, 
the first privileges were presented by their possessors for exami- 
nation (8). The following months were crowded with requests 
for confirmation of privileges under the law. 

Earlier studies of the law, De resignandis privilegiis, have 
revealed instances in which similar legislation had been applied 
by Roger II and Henry VI in the Regno and have pointed to the 
almost contemporary practices of the English Kings, Richard I 
and Henry III (4). Kantorowicz, therefore, probably went too 
far in trying to stress the novelty of the approach adopted by Fre- 
derick, without even mentioning these precedents and while contra- 
sting Frederick’s application of justice to its application during 
the Middle Ages generally (!2). A close examination of the opera- 
tion of the law of privileges fails to reveal any Machiavellian con- 
cept of justice, as seen by Kantorowicz. Frederick did not over- 
turn the past, reducing all possessors of crown lands, crown fiefs, 
royal grants, tolls, and privileges to beggary (!*). The detailed 
study by Scheffer-Boichorst has proved that the law applied only 
to privileges granted since the death of the last Norman king, 
William II (127). 

Scheffer-Boichorst, however, limited his study to an attempt 
to discover the meaning of the law of privileges for the increase 
and strengthening of the Sicilian fleet (!28), thereby limiting the 
value of his-work for a full understanding of the law. While Kanto- 
rowicz discussed the application of the law in broader terms, he 
did not attempt a detailed study of the operation of the law but 
contented himself with generalizations on its effects. This tenden- 
cy, as a matter of fact, was responsible for his over-stressing of 
the novelty of Frederick’s approach. He pointed to the destruction 
of the chancery records as the reason for his failure to explore 


(122) Ibid., p. 91. Law XVI. 

(123) Acta Imperii cit., p. 189. See also the letter of January 4, 1221, from Frederick to 
all prelates, counts etc., granting Stephen, Abbot of Monte Cassino, permission to revoke 
all alienated rights and properties to the domain of the monastery. H.-B., II, 101. 

(124) SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Das Gesetz cit., p. 133. 

(125) KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 113. 

(126) Ibid., p. 112. 

(127) ScHEFFER-BoIcHORST, Das Gesetz cit., p. 140. See also ibid., Unkunden-Anhang, 
P. 161. Confirmation of a privilege granted to Bishop of Patti by William II. Frederick confir- 
med this grant despite the fact that it meant a reduction in the service owed the royal fleet. 
This is a good indication of his respect for the grants of his Norman predecessors. 

(128) Ibid., 137. 
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the operation of the law further (!2°). But there exist many docu- 
ments which, taken in conjunction with earlier or later records, 
throw considerable light on just this aspect of the law. It is the pur- 
pose of the present chapter to examine these documents in order 
to see better how the law of privileges affected the various privi- 
leged groups — the nobility, the clergy, the towns, and the foreign 
commercial powers. 

As is to be expected, the evidence regarding the law of privi- 
leges is most lacking when one tries to study its application to 
the feudal aristocracy. The nobility were not as careful to pre- 
serve their records as were the clergy and the towns. Moreover, 
as families died out, new families took their places without mak- 
ing any great attempt to preserve the memory of their prede- 
cessors. But if the evidence showing the continued power and in- 
fluence of the nobility under Frederick after the publication of 
the laws of Capua is scanty, so, too, is the evidence for any whole- 
sale revocation of the rights of the nobility. The anonymous 
monk of Ferraria states that the application of the laws redoun- 
ded to the great loss of those who had acquired holdings from the 
royal domains by grant of Frederick or his father (!8°). But he 
does not specifically mention any revocations that were made. 

A privilege confirmed by Frederick at Capua in January, 
1222, throws additional light on the manner in which he treated 
members of the nobility who brought privileges to be confirmed. 
A certain Rao de Accia of Capua presented a privilege which he 
had obtained originally from Frederick himself in Germany. By 
this privilege, Peter Abenabulo, baron of Aversa, at the suggestion 
of the Archbishop of Capua, had surrendered to the crown every 
right, homage, and other service that he had held until then from 
the fief of Rao de Accia. In 1222, Frederick confirmed this privi- 
lege to Rao de Accia with the reservation that Rao would conti- 
nue to owe service according to the custom of the other knights 
of Aversa. Moreover, he placed in this privilege the additional 
reservation, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostro (181). The effect 
of this clause, which will be examined in some detail below, was 
to make the privilege depend entirely on the will of the king for 


(129) KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 112. 
(130) Ignoti monachi cit., p. 37. 
(131) SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Zur Geschichte cit., p. 374. 
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its duration, a fact of some importance when we recall that Fre- 
derick had promised to confirm the privileges issued by himself 
after the Diet of Capua in perpetuity (182). 

This privilege presents several interesting aspects. First of 
all, the original resignation of rights in favor of the royal domain 
was made at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Capua, whom 
Frederick calls « our beloved familiar » (8), This is, in itself, suf- 
ficient to indicate that the inspiration came from the immediate 
court-circle of the king, if not from Frederick himself. To this 
extent the confirmation made by Frederick in Germany presages 
his issuance of the laws of Capua. Moreover, the reservation of 
the service owed to the royal court in the second confirmation 
shows how concerned Frederick was to prevent any diminution 
of his feudal levies through rash grants of exemption. Though it 
is impossible to generalize on the basis of such slender evidence, 
we cannot ignore the fact that this privilege follows closely the in- 
tentions expressed by Frederick in the laws of Capua. His aim 
there was to secure the services that were due to the crown, with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the nobility. 

Frederick’s relations with the nobility were regulated partly 
by the fact that an important group of nobles were in rebellion 
against him from the time of his arrival in the kingdom in 1220. 
Thomas of Celano, Count of Molise, one of the most powerful of 
the south Italian nobles, led this revolt. Thomas had attempted 
to reach an agreement with Frederick prior to his arrival in the 
kingdom. But Frederick was unwilling to permit any member 
of the aristocracy to enjoy so much power in the kingdom that 
he could appear to dictate terms to the monarch. In 1223, through 
the mediation of Honorius III, Frederick came to an agreement 
with Thomas, granting him safe conduct out of the kingdom with 
all his movable property and restoring fiefs to his followers, save 
for the service which was owed to the royal court. Count Thomas 
was to go to the Holy Land for three years and was not to re-enter 
the Regno without permission. He was also to receive the county 
of Molise for himself and his heirs and to hold the justitiarate of 
the county subject to the right of appeal (4). But Frederick did 


(132) ScHEFFER-BoIcHorsT, Das Gesetz cit., p. 135. See above, note 12. 

(133) SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Zur Geschichte cit., p. 374. 

(134) H.-B., II, pp. 357-360. From a letter sent by Frederick to Honorius III on April 
25, 1223, 
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not keep this agreement. On the pretext that Thomas had failed to 
fulfill his obligations, he voided the agreement and, in 1229, he 
granted the county of Molise to Conrad of Hohenlohe in return 
for his faithful services (1). However, Frederick’s treatment of 
the rebellious nobles was not typical of his policy toward the aris- 
tocracy as a whole; the nobles after 1221 largely maintained the 
position they had attained under the Norman kings. 

Evidence for the position of the church before and after 1220 
is much more plentiful than for the feudal nobility. It is difficult 
to estimate the total amount of land under control of churches 
and monasteries in the Regno, but the percentage of the whole 
was certainly not less than in other countries during this sa- 
me period. The Abbey of Santa Trinità de la Cava, one of 
the most important in the whole kingdom, controlled more 
than one hundred different villages and ports and, though se- 
veral of these passed from the hands of the monks during the 
reign of Frederick II, none appears to have been lost as a 
result of the law of privileges (1). To be sure, the close friend- 
ship between Frederick and the Abbot Balsam (1208-1232) pro- 
bably served the interests of the monastery. In February, 1221, 
at Salerno, Frederick regranted the former privileges of the mo- 
nastery to Balsam, with exemption from almost all taxes except 
the general collecta (18°). In July of the same year, Frederick con- 
firmed all privileges granted to the monastery since the death of 
William II (#88). Moreover, he did not attach any reservations to 
these grants. 

Other factors than friendship with a bishop or abbot were 
important in forming Frederick’s policy toward the churches and 
monasteries of the Regno. The anonymous monk of Ferraria notes 
that Frederick exempted the Hospitallers, Templars, and the Cis- 
tercians from the levy of a twentieth made after the Diet of Ca- 
pua (18°). Since this money was probably used to support the fleet 
sent to the aid of the crusaders besieged at Damietta, the exemp- 
tion of the two crusading orders, the Hospitallers and the Templars, 
is only reasonable, but that of the Cistercians must be interpreted 


(135) Ibid., III, 170. Granted in December, 1229. 
(136) GUILLAUME cit., Appendix DD, pp. Ixxiv-lxxvi. 
(137) Ibid., p. 145. H.-B., II, pp. 120-1. 


(138) H.-B., II, p. 196. 
(139) Ignoti monachi cit., p. 137. 
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as a special favor to that order. Another example of a special exemp- 
tion, more significant than the preceding in showing Frederick’s 
willingness to depart from his own norms to favor the church, 
was a grant to the monastery of Sanctus Joannis de Flore, exemp- 
ting it from the provisions of the general edict, De resignandis 
privilegiis (4°). This exemption may well be unique. Nevertheless, 
its existence emphasizes an aspect of Frederick’s policy that has 
been neglected. He was not the consistent destroyer of privilege. 
He followed no simple formula, reducing potential opposition to 
a common denominator. To have done so would have endangered 
his chances for success in achieving his main goal of restoring the 
power of the monarchy. He attacked usurpations which threaten- 
ed to consume the substance of the crown (#4). Frederick, in 1221, 
was the true successor of the Normans; where he went further, 
he was pushed by a need to prove the royal authority. Too much 
has been said of Frederick as a modern ruler and too little time 
has been devoted to exploring his connections in the preceding 
period of the Normans. 

Frederick was concerned, it is true, to recover from churches 
and monasteries those royal rights and domains which had been 
alienated during the period from 1189 to 1220. The clauses of re- 
servation which he inserted in many of the privileges which he 
confirmed after the Diet of Capua permit us to suggest the method 
which he followed in recovering lost rights and lands. 

In March, 1221, at Brindisi, Frederick confirmed certain pri- 
vileges of Henry VI and Constance for Peter, Abbot of the mona- 
stery Virginis Mariae Eremitarum et Sancti Stephani de Nemore. 
In his confirmation, he inserted the clause, nisi fuerint de feudis 
vel serviciis obligata, unless these things were obligated concerning 
fiefs or services. The monks obtained just title to all their rights 
and lands except those reserved by this clause (##). The insertion 
of the clause of reservation preserved the right of the crown to 
services owed it, whether indirectly from fiefs or directly from 


(140) H.-B., II, p. 194. Privilege to the monastery of Sanctus Joannis de Flore in Calabria, 
June, 1221: « Fridericus, Romanorum imperator, monasterio Sancti Johannis de Flore conce- 
dit ne subjaceat edicto generali in Curia Capuana promulgato de resignandis sibi privilegiis ». 

(141) Kantorowicz goes somewhat too far in stressing Frederick’s subordination of all 
other considerations to the needs of the state. Frederick was, after all, a medieval ruler and he 
accepted and used many of the methods adopted by his contemporaries. He could not, even 
if he would, destroy the privileged classes or so reduce their position as to force them comple- 
tely from positions of influence (KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 113). 

(142) H.-B., II, pp. 153-4, 
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lands owing service to the crown. It appears obvious that Frede- 
rick was proceeding against an abuse of the royal rights in this 
case, though the grant does not specify the amount of service 
owed. 

A similar instance, but somewhat more detailed, is contained 
in a privilege of Henry VI to the Bishop of Penne, confirmed by 
Frederick in June, 1221. Frederick’s confirmation reserved the 
service owed to the royal court. Frederick preserved the reserva- 
tion of the service of one knight owed to the counts of Manopello 
which had been inserted in the privilege of Henry VI (!). The 
service of the knight was not a matter of dispute, but the service 
owed to the royal court almost certainly was. This seems to be a 
clear case in which Frederick re-established the Norman basis for 
services owed to the crown. 

While reservations of service occur with some frequency in 
privileges confirmed by Frederick after the Diet of Capua, they 
are not nearly so numerous as the general reservation, salvo man- 
dato et ordinatione nostra. The historical origins of this reservation 
have been traced by Hans Niese to the Papal formula, salva sedis 
apostolice auctoritate (**). The clause of general reservation was 
used by Henry VI, in whose charter Scheffer-Boichorst pointed 
to the form, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra et heredum nostro- 
rum, as the pattern for the usage of Frederick II (14). Actually, 
Henry had also used the shorter form adopted by Frederick, so 
that the problem as to where Frederick found the form that he 
adopted dissolves (14). 

The meaning of the general reservation has often been discus- 
sed (#47). Huillard-Breholles pointed out that it «subordinated 
the duration of the grant to a new examination of the pretensions 
of the holder (and) motivated numerous reclamations, which Fre- 
derick sometimes admitted in causing the clause of reservation 
to be erased in a new issuance of the document» (148). This state- 
ment goes further in defining the clause than subsequent 


(143) Ibid., II, pp. 191-2. 

(144) NIESE, Die Gesetzgebung cit., p. 159. Cf. also my article Frederick II and the Church 
in the Kingdom of Sicily, 1220-1224, in Church History, XXX (1961), pp. 28-34. 

(145) SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Das Gesetz cit., p. 159. 

(146) CLEMENTI, Calendar cit., p. 192. Grant of Henry VI, to the monastery of St. John 
of Lecce, February, 1197, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra. 

(147) See the works of Niese, Scheffer-Boichorst, and Cohn (WILLY COHN, Das Zeitalter 
der Hohenstaufen cit.). Cohn summarizes the views of others for the most part (p. 83). 

(148) H.-B., Préface et Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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authors (14°). Since Huillard-Breholles did not attempt a detailed 
examination of the privileges confirmed after the Diet of Capua, 
containing the clause of general reservation, in order to show to 
show precisely how Frederick made use of the clause in particular 
cases, there has been no firm foundation for the position which 
he took. Had there been one, subsequent authors might have been 
more impressed by the presence of this clause and stressed its im- 
portance for a proper understanding of the effects and the method 
of enforcement of the edict, De resignandis privilegiis. 

A detailed study of the privileges granted to the monastery 
of Sancta Maria de Monte Virginis may suffice further to define 
the meaning of the clause. 

In December, 1220, while Frederick was at Sancto Germano, 
he received John, Abbot of the monastery of Sancta Maria de 
Monte Virginis, and the brethren of the monastery, with all per- 
sons and possessions subject to the monastery, under his special 
protection and confirmed all the grants which they had obtained 
since the founding of the monastery (1). Then, in May, 1221, 
after the Diet of Capua, he confirmed the possession of various 
holdings by the monastery. Unfortunately, the complete text of 
this privilege is missing so that it is impossible to tell whether 
there were any conditions or reservations (#54). However, in July, 
1221, Frederick issued another privilege ot the monastery, con- 
firming various holdings, but reserving the guard of the Castle 
of Rocella, according to the custom of the time of King William. 
Frederick specifically removed the clause, salvo mandato et ordi- 
natione nostra, from this privilege (!). Obviously, however, the 
reservation of the guard of Rocella represented a revocation of 
service owed to the crown. 

When William, judge of Avellino, drew up a duplicate 
of privilege of July, 1221, needed by the monastery in the course 
of its business, he failed to remove the clause of general reserva- 
tion, perhaps because he based the duplicate on a lost privilege 


(149) SCHEFFER-BOICHORST, Das Gesetz cit., p. 135, states only that the clause makes 
the duration of the privilege dependent on the good conduct of the recipient. 

(150) H.-B., II, p. 86. 

(151) Ibid., II, p. 181. Huillard-Bréholles prints only a resume of this document, issued 
by Frederick at Messina. 

(152) Ibid., II, p. 199: « Preterea licet in quibuslibet privilegiis nostris illam clausulam 
jubeamus apponi que dicitur: salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra, ab hujusmodi tamen pri- 
vilegio de solita benignitatis nostre gratia quam pluribus jam monasteriis fecimus super clau- 
sula ilia, eam omnino precipimus amovendam », 
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which contained the clause (!5°). Therefore, the abbot once more 
went to Frederick and secured exemption from the clause. In 
granting the exemption Frederick noticed that the clause, salvo 
mandato et ordinatione nostra, was prejudicial to the liberties of 
the abbot and his monastery (1%). 

Relations between Frederick and the monastery continued 
on a friendly basis after the settlement reached in July, 1222, 
whereby Frederick removed the clause of general reservation from 
the privilege which he had confirmed the year before. There is 
no indication, however, that he removed the reservation affecting 
the guard of Rocella. In December, 1222, Frederick wrote to his 
officials, ordering them not to disturb the goods and possessions 
of the monastery. When the monks sought his aid in recovering 
goods and services lost during the time of troubles, he gave orders 
to effect the recovery of these things. He stated that no one was 
to dare to disturb the properties of the monastery by reason of 
the constitution, De resignandis privilegiis (15). In February, 
1223, Frederick confirmed various grants made to the monastery 
by certain local nobles, ordering that the clause of general reser- 
vation be removed (!5). At the same time, he confirmed another 
privilege for the abbot, removing the objectionable clause (197). 

In February, 1224, Abbot John secured from the Emperor 
a new privilege which clearly defined the relationship of the mo- 
nastery to its vassals and the crown. Frederick promised that 
no one should sell or alienate immovable property offered to the 
church or religious places for one year and ordered that no one 
should dare to disturb the monastery in the enjoyment of its pri- 
vileges; he provided further that those who desired to revoke 
lands by reason of the constitutions of Capua or who wanted to 
sell or revoke possessions held in burgensatica, which they had 
turned over to the monastery, were not to be permitted to do so. 
Frederick guaranteed the possessions of the monastery in perpetuo 
without any burden of service and he granted the monks the Cas- 
tle of Rocella without any burden of service. The privilege con- 


(153) Ibid., II, p. 204, October, 1221. 

(154) Ibid., II, p. 261. July, 1222. «... eximit ab illa clausula libertati ejus praejudi- 
cante qua dicitur salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra... ». 

(155) Ibid., II, pp. 280-1. December 18, 1222. 

(156) Ibid., II, p. 304. « ... ab hujusmodi autem privilegio de munificentia nostre beni- 
gnitatis precipimus removendam ». 

(157) Ibid., II, p. 313. 
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tained no clause of reservation (158). The monks, therefore, obtain- 
ed freedom from all of the restrictions which had been imposed 
after the Diet of Capua. 

Gradually, over a period of three years, the clause of general 
reservation was removed from the privileges brought by the abbot 
to be confirmed by Frederick. It is not, however, difficult to see 
what had occurred to make Frederick, who showed such great 
concern for his rights in the constitutions of Capua, remove the 
pressure from the great ecclesiastical proprietors. On April 23, 
1222, Frederick had written to the justitiars and other officials 
ordering them to cease molesting the rights of ecclesiastical per- 
sons and to observe the immunities which they had possessed in 
the time of King William II (159). It was largely after April, 1222, 
that Frederick reconfirmed privileges without the inclusion of 
the clause, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra. The abbot of Casa- 
mare, in June, 1222, received confirmation of a privilege with the 
removal of the clause (#6). In October, Abbot Nicolas of Sancta 
Maria de Ferraria brought a privilege for confirmation. Frederick 
confirmed it without including the clause (©). When Anthony, 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Roccadia brought Frederick 
a grant for confirmation, the Emperor showed his favor by leav- 
ing the clause out of the confirmation (192). 

There is a hint as to the policy pursued by Frederick in his 
relations with the ecclesiastical proprietors in the letter which he 
sent to Honorius III in March, 1221. Frederick promised that he 
would not use the constitutions of Capua to violate the rights of 
the church. (#6). Since Frederick was very desirous of remaining 
in good standing at the Papal court during these years prior to 
his departure on the crusade, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he did not dare to go too far in attempting to revoke services and 
lands lost to the royal domains. The policy which he adopted was 
one of gradual readjustment. He put off the final decision by in- 
serting the clause, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra. Where pos- 


(158) Ibid., II, p. 405-9. There is no mention of the clause: « ... volentes ipsum mona- 
sterium easdem possessiones feudales et burgensaticas libere et pacifice habere et possidere 
absque omni onere servitutis perpetue ». 


(159) Ibid., II, p. 239. 

(160) Ibid., II, pp. 259-60: «... remota clausula, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra». 

(161) Ibid., II, p. 271: «... in isto tamen privilegio de speciali gratia jussimus non 
apponi », 

(162) Ibid., II, p. 454-8. 


(163) Ibid., II, pp. 139-40. 
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sible, he used the clause of reservation to force a settlement, but 
he had to be careful not to upset the delicate balance which pre- 
served his good relations with the Pope. Frederick’s early atti- 
tude was strict, as he tried to force the holders of privileges to come 
to some agreement with him. The insertion of the clause of reser- 
vation permitted him to deal with them singly and prevented the 
formation of a united opposition. But after the early months of 
1222, the royal chancery dealt more leniently with the Church, 
and for fairly obvious reasons. Beyond doubt, Frederick had in- 
tended to apply the Law of Privileges with equal vigor against 
both ecclesiastical and lay holders of privileges. He was preven- 
ted from carrying out this policy chiefly because he needed the 
support of the Church, not merely the papacy, but perhaps even 
more the active assistance of the bishops and abbots within the 
kingdom. That he was successful in winning local ecclesiastical 
support is proved by the way in which the churchmen supported 
him when Gregory IX invaded the Kingdom in 1229. 

In seeking to return to the policy of his Norman predecessors, 
Frederick, by the means which he adopted, namely, the promul- 
gation of laws, went far in destroying the political liberties of the 
towns. The Normans had permitted a certain measure of local 
autonomy within the towns even though they had seized control 
of the town-citadels and imposed the rule of royal officials. Their 
policy had strengthened the power of the bishops as a counterba- 
lance to the nobility and as a control over the townsmen. During 
the time of troubles, royal authority in the towns had grown slack 
and, by one means or another, many towns had gained almost 
complete autonomy. Frederick had catered to the desires of the 
towns during his minority and even after his departure for Ger- 
many because he needed their support. But, at Capua, Frederick 
reversed this policy. He ordered that there should not be pode- 
stàs in any city and forbade them to choose consuls or rectors. 
The towns were to be ruled by bailiffs chosen by the chamberlains 
of the royal court, and justice was to be administered by the ju- 
stitiars and those appointed by the court according to the order 
of law and the approved customs of the kingdom (1%). 


(164) RyccARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 91: «Item precipimus ne in aliqua ciui- 
tate ordinetur potestas, consulem aut rectorem non habeant, set baliuus per ordinatos came- 
rarios curie statuatur, et iustitia per iustitiarios et ordinatos curie regatur iuris ordine et appro- 
batis Regni consuetudinibus observetur » Law XIV. 
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As we have pointed out before, Frederick, by stating his de- 
sire to return to the conditions which had existed prior to the death 
of William actually went beyond his predecessors, because, in 
the form of laws, he gave a definite and even final form to what 
had been earlier merely a policy, subject to modification in indi- 
vidual circumstances and susceptible to development in the course 
of time. Frederick does not seem to have intended to abolish all 
local differences — his law recognizes the validity of custom -— 
but the form of law made it difficult for royal policy ever to tran- 
scend the limits set for it in the law. This is why the Swabian pe- 
riod in the kingdom of Sicily marks the end of the development 
of free towns (195). 

The policy of Frederick II in 1220 was aimed at curtailling 
the political power of the towns but not at destroying their privi- 
leged position within the kingdom (#). His confirmation of the 
privileges of the Archbishop of Salerno in February, 1221, shows 
the extent to which he was willing to leave existing arrangements 
undisturbed. This privilege surrendered a considerable portion 
of the royal income from rents and duties in the city of Salernu 
to the archbishop. Moreover, it handed over the Jewry of Salerno, 
with its right to work and sell bronze implements and its mono- 
poly of butchering quadrupeds, to the archbishop (19). Of course, 
these privileges were renewals of grants made during the Nor- 
man period. But when one considers the amount of money lost 
to the monarchy through them, Frederick’s policy appears more 
moderate and more in line with his stated aims than many histo- 
rians have admitted. 

Frederick was more judicious in his treatment of the chief 
towns of the kingdom. In September, 1221, he renewed the privi- 
lege of 1200 for the city of Palermo, but inserted in it the clause, 
salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra (88). There is no record that 
he renewed the privilege granted by Constance to Messina, but, 
in a mandatum of June 22, 1221, he ordered the strategott and 
judges of Messina to try a case involving alienation of land (199). 


(165) FARAGLIA, Comune cit., pp. 32-36. Faraglia places too much emphasis, however, 
on the example of the North Italian communes as a reason for Frederick’s policy. This view 
ignores the Norman tradition to which Frederick was attempting to return. 

(166) CARABELLESE, Comune pugliese cit., p. 144. 

(167) H.-B., II, pp. 111-115. 

(168) Ibid., II, p. 203. 

(169) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 211. 
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This would seem to indicate that Frederick permitted Messina 
to continue to enjoy some of its old privileges. Frederick’s policy 
with regard to Messina and Palermo was aimed at preventing 
them from gaining a too important political role in the Regno. 
He was not nearly so careful in dealing with the smaller towns. 

The position of the northern Italian maritime cities in the 
kingdom of Sicily after 1220 was also regulated by a law issued 
at Capua, but not, as Kantorowicz has maintained, by the law 
of privileges (!7). In his law on the integrity of the royal domain, 
Frederick stated: « We wish to have all our rents and everything 
exacted by our bailiffs and ordained officials in the manner in 
which they were usually exacted in the time of king William, both 
from foreigners and the men of the kingdom, in ports, duana, 
and other places, notwithstanding any concession or liberty made 
since then » (!°2). The aim of this law was to restore to the crown 
the important income which it secured from its rights over har- 
bors and over trade. Frederick was not following a policy of di- 
rect opposition to the northern maritime powers; he put them 
on the same level as the regnicoli. Nevertheless, by attacking the 
privileged position of Genoa, which had grown strong in the pre- 
ceding period, he was laying the basis for the strained relations 
which were to exist between himself and the Genoese during the 
succeeding period. 

Genoa, though apparently very strong by reason of its con- 
trol of Syracuse and its fondaci in many of the important cities 
of the Regno, was actually extremely weak, because its continued 
existence depended on the inability of the monarchy effectively 
to oppose the de facto situation. It had gained no new privileges 
in the Regno since 1200. In 1220, as a result of the provision of 
the law on the integrity of the royal domain, the privilege of 1200 
was swept away and Genoa was left without any rights or privi- 
leges. Frederick had always been free to proceed against Alaman- 
nus da Costa, Genoese count of Syracuse, as a usurper, because 
he had never, by any privilege, recognized the rights of the Geno- 
ese in Syracuse (!’). Now, with the privilege granted by the Pope 

(170) H.-B., II, pp. 235, 377. Privileges to Capo d'Istria and Termini. 

(171) KANTOROWICZ cit., pp. 121-28. 

(172) RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 90. For the Latin text, see above, note 119. 

(173) The privilege of October, 1220, to the Genoese renewed all previous privileges of 
his predecessors regarding the empire, but contained no recognition of Genoese rights in Si- 


cily. This privilege literally fulfilled the promises made by Frederick in 1212, discussed in 
Chapter II. Liber Iurium cit., cols. 653-7. 
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and Walter of Palear in 1200 a dead letter, Frederick was free to 
deprive the Genoese merchants of their warehouses and to Lore 
them to pay the same taxes as all other merchants. 

The humiliation of the Genoese — for such they considered 
it themselves — worked to the profit of the Pisans. But it is im- 
possible to prove that this was intended by the emperor. Actually, 
Frederick treated them much the same as he treated the Genoese. 
In November, 1220, he confirmed their rights in the Holy Roman 
Empire without making any mention of the kingdom of Sicily (14). 
The privilege granted by Frederick to the Pisans in November, 
1221, gave them no concessions in the Regno (5). What gave the 
Pisans an advantage over the Genoese was the fact that they 
had not had any privileges to lose and that they had carefully 
cultivated the friendship of the new emperor. The reduction of 
Genoese power actually opened the Regno once more to the Pi- 
sans, who had been virtually excluded by reason of the great 
power of their Genoese rivals. 

Venice had also built up its power in Apulia without benefit 
of special privileges during the time of troubles. The Venetians, 
in fact, had joined the Pisans in the alliance with Otto IV. After 
1220, Venetian merchants were forced to pay the same taxes as 
the inhabitants of the kingdom. The Venetians continued to trade 
in the kingdom without privileges until 1232, in which year Fre- 
derick II granted them a special position in their trade with Apu- 
lia, Calabria, and the Principate (1°). 

The economic policy of Frederick II as revealed in the laws 
issued at Capua was almost entirely aimed at restoring the power 
of the monarchy by recovering the rights, services, and proper- 
ties which had been lost during the preceding thirty years. Basi- 
cally, this policy did not appreciate the full role of a highly deve- 
loped commercial system in strengthening the state. There was 
no attempt at consistent application of laws to achieve the de- 
sired goals. Nevertheless, it had certain very definite effects on va- 
rious spheres of the economy of the Regno. The nobility and Church 


(174) H.-B. cit., II, pp. 20-1. 

(175) Ibid., II, p. 219. Huillard-Bréholles has summarized the content of this privilege 
from a notice in Roncioni’s Istorie Pisane. Acta Imperii cit., I, pp. 213-5 gives the complete 
text. 

(176) This privilege is given in full in FRANCESCO CARABELLESE, Relazioni Commerciali 
cit., I, pp. 50-2. For a full treatment of the reasons for the granting of the privilege and its 
content, see below, Chapter V. 
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remained powerful. Towns, the centers of trade, were subordina- 
ted to the crown, while foreign merchants could compete on al- 
most equal terms with natives. These side effects may not have 
been entirely intended, but they were important in determining 
the direction of further economic development in the kingdom, 
especially in their effects on the organization of the agricultural 
economy and on trade as carried on both by the regnicoli and fo- 
reigners. 

The chief effect of the laws of Capua on the agricultural sys- 
tem was, of course, an increase in the concern shown by all who 
had lands subject to them to secure the services that were due 
them. The pressure from above was inevitably transmitted to 
the lower levels as is shown by the complaints of the monks of 
Sancta Maria de Monte Virgine of their inability to render certain 
services because the lands on which these services were no longer 
in their hands (!’”). Frequently, too, landholders found them- 
selves faced with a labor shortage. Carus, Archbishop of Monreale, 
declared that many of the villeins from the domains of the mona- 
stery had fled to other lords during the time of troubles (1°). Also, 
some homines, 1.e., free peasants, who had offered themselves to 
the church of Monreale with all their possessions had withdrawn 
themselves and their property from the church and sought the 
protection of other lords (7°). Frederick devoted one of his laws 
to the correction of his vassals’ inability to pay their dues to the 
crown (38°); he ordered all things alienated from fiefs and from the 
feudalia to be restored. 

By treating all merchants, foreign and native, with equality 
the laws of Capua might well have stimulated the trade of the na- 
tive merchants at the expense of the foreigners. To a certain ex- 


tent, this was actually the case, if we may trust the conclusions 


of Carabellese (!81). But most historians have tended to make too 
much of this one aspect of the policy, overlooking the fact that 
the native merchants needed privileges in other places if they 
were to trade on an equal footing with the north Italian maritime 
powers. There is no evidence that the monarchy made any attempt 


(177) H.-B., II, pp. 280-1. 

(178) Ibid., II, p. 150. 

(179) Ibid. 

(180) RyCcARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 92, Law XX. 

(181) CARABELLESE, Comune pugliese cit., p. 144. But note that Genoa, at this time, 
began to turn more to Provence for her grain: CHONE cit., pp. 31-2. 
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to secure a privileged position for the merchants of the Regno 
either in North Africa, the Levant, or elsewhere before 1231. Na- 
tive merchants were therefore limited chiefly to the coastal trade 
and the commerce with Ragusa and Durazzo. Some, no doubt, 
traded in North Africa, but they enjoyed no privileges at this 
time (18°). Frederick’s legislation reveals no policy favoring the mer- 
chants of the Regno, no effort to open up markets for their goods. 

Actually, the tendency for foreign traders to turn elsewhere 
to find cheaper markets in which to buy their grain, cheese and 
oil may have had a depressing effect on Sicilian and south Italian 
agriculture generally. The very fact that Venetian merchants 
found the grain of the Regno cheap when they came to buy it may 
support this suggestion (#8). This depression was a strong argu- 
ment in forcing Frederick to modify his policy, especially when 
taken in conjunction with a need to seek allies among the north 
Italian cities (19). 

Generally, the effects of the laws of Capua on the economy 
of the kingdom were not favorable. But to expect that they would 
serve both the fiscal and political purposes for which they were 
issued and the welfare of the populace is probably hoping for too 
much. Frederick II had aimed at restoring the power of the mon- 
archy and the Laws of Capua were the chief instrument in this 
task. By 1224, the work was largely done and Frederick was free 
to turn his mind to other things. During the next few years, the 
youthful monarch turned his attention to northern Italy and to 
the reorganization of the Regnum Italicum, and from there to the 
Crusade. 


(182) Louis DE MAS-LATRIE, editor, Traités de Paix et de Commerce et Documents divers 
contenant les Relations des Chrétiens avec les Arabes d’ Afrique Septentrionale au Moyen Age, Pa- 
ris, Plon, 1865. A treaty between William II and the king of Africa (p. 152) from 1180 or 
1181 was not renewed by Frederick. 

(183) CHONE cit., p. 35. Evidence for a shift in the Genoese grain trade from the South 
to Provence is very sparse. However, several notarial acts from the post-1231 period reveal 
that Genoese mercants were interested in Provengal grain. This is particularly interesting 
‘since this is almost the only period in their history when the Genoese went into that mar- 
ket for grain. Cf. Cartolari Notarili Genovesi [hereafter Cart. Not. Gen.]: Obertus de Marzano, 
B. 17, c. 2v, 1-3 (three contracts of June 7, 1232 to Provence); An unknown notary, B. 11, 
51r, 1 (one contract of March 6, 1232 to Arles and Narbonne containing a definite mention of 
rain); Guido de S. Ambrogio, B. 3/1, 113r, 4 (one contract of July 17, 1233 to Narbonne con- 
tains a definite mention of grain). Because of the scarcity of evidence from the notarial acts, 
the chief support for the claim that Genoa turned toward markets in Provence must come 
from indications of increased interest in that area as shown by diplomatic relations. Cf. CHo- 
NE cit., pp. 31-2. 

(184) See below, Chapter V. 
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He was now twenty-six years of age. He was small of frame 
but his piercing dark eyes so drew the attention of those who came 
into his presence that the lack of an imposing stature was mini- 
mized. His manner was reserved on state occasions, but he could 
easily unbend when he became interested in a person such as Leo- 
nard of Pisa, the famed mathematician. He was a king determi- 
ned to achieve in fact the royal authority that was his in name. 
Herein lay the motive force of his being. Heart and soul he was 
caught up in the great work of state building that consumed the 
efforts of his contemporaries in England and France. But where 
their dreams were limited by the territorial boundaries of their 
states, his were imperial. He desired to strengthen the Regno as 
a vast imperial domain. This was the goal that underlay his is- 
suance of the Liber Angustalis. 


IV 
ECONOMIC REGULATION IN THE CONSTITUTIONS OF MELFI 


Frederick II issued the Constitutions of Melfi — the Liber 
Augustalis, as he called his great codification of the laws of the 
kingdom of Sicily — in August, 1231: More than ten years had 
elapsed since he had promulgated laws for the reconstruction 
of the Kingdom while presiding at the Diet of Capua. From time 
to time during this period, he had issued laws on special subjects, 
as at Messina in 1221, where he put into effect the decree of the 
Lateran Council of 1215 against the Jews. But these laws did not 
seem to be part of a comprehensive scheme; they were issued 
whenever or wherever need dictated, at Melfi in 1224, at Syracuse 
in 1227, or at San Germano in 1229. At no time during the busy 
years from 1220 until his return to Sicily from the Crusade in 1230 
did Frederick do more than take care of the needs of the moment. 
He was chiefly concerned to restore his power in the Regno, to 
reach a temporary settlement in northern Italy, and to fulfill his 
obligation to go on the crusade. In light of his many delays, it 
might seem that he was far from anxious to undertake this last 
task, but this judgment is based on a superficial examination of 
the reasons for the delays. Actually, had Frederick attempted to 
set out for the East at almost any time before his first departure 
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in September, 1227, he would have left his kingdom but poorly 
pacified. Pope Gregory IX, who had succeeded the more agreea- 
ble Honorius III in 1227, nevertheless considered the delays unjus- 
tified and ordered Frederick to fulfill his vows. In the course of 
the crusade, Frederick finally negotiated a ten-year truce with 
El-Kamil, Sultan of Egypt, and secured the holy places. Returning 
to Italy, Frederick found a kingdom invaded and devastated 
by papal forces and partly in revolt; he himself was excommu- 
nicated. Once more, as in 1220, it was necessary to establish peace 
and order. These were the events that Frederick called to mind 
as he promulgated his code of laws: « Since, therefore, the king- 
dom of Sicily, the precious heritage of our majesty, has till now 
been torn by strife, often because of the weakness of our youth, 
often, too, because we were absent, we have decreed that it would 
be a worthy thing to provide ... » (#8). Such was the justification 
of Frederick’s constitutions. | 

The Liber Augustalis was the first attempt of a medieval 
ruler to follow in the footsteps of Justinian. This code united the 
great classical tradition of law with the customs of Germanic peo- 
ples; it was a Summa of medieval legal knowledge, worthy of com- 
parison with the works of those who attempted to synthesize 
Christianity and pagan learning. It is more the product of the le- 
gal development of the Regno than the fruit of the imperial mind. 
Frederick recognized the various strands woven into the framework 
of the law of the Sicilian kingdom and gave them a place in his 
code. He went beyond his Norman predecessors in blending the 
feudal and the Roman legal traditions, in broadening the scope 
of the laws of the kingdom until they touched almost every major 
aspect of the life of his subjects and every social class (189). 

Basically, the Constitutions of Melfi are a compilation of the 
laws issued by the Norman kings and by Frederick himself prior 
to 1231, augmented by a series of laws further clarifying the status 
of the various classes and regulating the conditions of these clas- 
ses with respect to one another, to the monarchy, and, within 
limits, to the economic needs of the kingdom. The laws were di- 


(185) H.-B., IV, p. 4. The Constitutions of the kingdom of Sicily have been edited and 
printed by Huillard-Breholles on pp. 1-263 of this volume. 

(186) The best study of the influence of the Roman law on the Norman legislation and the 
laws of Frederick II is still FRANCESCO BRANDILEONE, I! Diritto romano cit. On the Roman 
influence revealed by Frederick’s laws, see especially pp. 23 and 86. 
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vided into three groups dealing with public law, administrative 
law, and feudal and private law (18°). A fourth section, the novels, 
contained those laws which were promulgated by Frederick after 
August, 1231. But the Liber Augustalis is much more than a com- 
pilation of laws; it is a reasoned legal edifice in which the new 
material complements the old so that the whole is a unified corpus. 
Although Frederick entrusted the task of compiling and arranging 
to others, and chiefly to Pietro della Vigna, there can be little 
doubt that the actual father of the work was Frederick himself (188). 

From the evidence available, it is very difficult to determine 
what reasons impelled Frederick II to issue the Constitutions of 
Melfi. We have already noted that the Prooemium of the Constitu- 
tions referred to the distressed conditions within the kingdom which 
required remedy. But Frederick need not have issued a complete 
code of laws to provide for the ills of his kingdom. Kantorowicz 
has made much of Frederick’s position as Emperor as the impelling 
reason for his choosing this method in preference to a mere admini- 
strative reform. As he puts it: « Here was the opportunity for the 
Hohenstaufen Emperor to equate himself for the first time, not in 
dignity and office alone, as Law Giver with the Roman Caesars (18). 
But, without denying entirely the impact of the imperial office on 
Frederick’s thinking, we must consider that Frederick was also the 
heir of Roger II and the Normans and that he had before him the 
example of their legislation (!9°) Throughout the century and a half 
of their rule in Sicily and southern Italy, the Norman kings had 
repeatedly resorted to this means to correct abuses, reform admi- 
nistration, and regulate the relations between the privileged groups 


(187) See the excellent discussion of the Constitutions in the article by MICHELANGELO 
ScHIPA, Sicilia e Italia sotto Federico II di Svevia, in Arch. stor. per le Provincie Napoletane, LIII 
(1928), pp. 64-71. 

(188) Ibid., p. 64. The authorship or the proportionate responsibility of the various au- 
thors has been much disputed. The weight of the evidence appears to me to favor Pietro della 
Vigna. The best summary of the evidence in favor of the claims of Pietro della Vigna is con- 
tained in ANTONIO CASERTANO, Un oscuro dramma politico del secolo XIII (Pietro della Vigna), 
2nd, edition, Roma, Libreria del Littorio, 1928, pp. 54-8. H. B., Préface et Introduction, p. 
127, gives credit to both Jacobus of Capua and Pietro. The chief argument against giving Pie» 
tro della Vigna the dominant role in the editing of the Constitutions of Melfi is the fact that 
he does not appear in any important role until after 1231. This seems to favor a view that he 
came to Frederick’s notice in conjunction with the editing of the Constitutions, but does not 
rule out the possibility that he was the chief compiler and editor. 

(189) KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 222. 

(190) He may also have had available a codex of the laws of his predecessors such as the 
Vatican manuscript (Vat. lat. 8782) from the end of the twelfth century. Cf. MONTI, Lo Stato 
cit., p. 92. 
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and the monarchy (3%). It is hardly surprising therefore to find 
Frederick building on the Norman basis. 

The Liber Augustalis goes beyond the Norman legislation in 
attempting to regulate the affairs of the kingdom. No fewer than 
four laws issued by Frederick attempted to regulate the activities 
of merchants, a subject which was not treated at all in the Norman 
code (1%). Frederick added two laws on the regulation of agriculture 
to the one issued by William II sometime after his journey in Apu- 
lia in 1172 (198). Almost every aspect of the Norman legislation was 
broadened and further defined as a result of the work of Frederick. 
This was true of the laws touching the church, the feudal lords, the 
royal administration, and the rights of the crown. As a result of 
this amplification, the Constitutions of Melfi touched almost eve- 
ty sphere of life in the kingdom of Sicily. 

The society mirrored in the laws appears more complex than 
that ruled over by his Norman predecessors. This gives rise to a 
question: Were the changes in the composition of society and living 
conditions actually so great or was the complexity of Frederick’s 
code the result of a growing awareness at the royal court of other 
factors in the society of the Regno ? The evidence overwhelmingly 
supports the conclusion that the monarchy was becoming more 
interested in the commercial activity of the merchants, for exam- 
ple; the law of William II cited above presents an isolated instan- 
ce of this, but the code of Frederick II reveals it clearly. The king 
for the first time, looked into the occupations of the non-feudal 
classes and attempted to regulate activities for the benefit of the 
state and the monarchy. It was no longer enough simply to prohi- 
bit the abuse of usury, the king must attempt to define and regu- 
late it (19). He had to come down from the throne to walk in the 
market so that he could better understand the business affairs of 
his subjects. 

To discover why the monarch began to take a greater interest 
in such matters is to answer the basic question: why did the state 
transform itself in the later Middle Ages ? The answer lies in the 
complexity of the states which late medieval monarchs were cal- 


(191) See above, Chapter I, for a discussion of the laws of the Norman kings. 

(192) H.-B., IV, pp. 152-157. Lib. III, Tit. XLIX, L, LI, and LII. 

(193) Ibid., pp. 161-162. Lib. III, Tit. LVI and LVIII. On the law of William II, cf. 
MONTI, Lo Stato cit., pp. 112-3. 

(194) H.-B., IV, 10-11. Lib. I, Tit. VI. Law of Frederick De usurariis puniendis. 
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led to rule. The feudal structure of government was being pushed 
aside by the growth of a royal bureaucracy. Frederick II recogni- 
zed this in his statutes creating the University of Naples (}%). The 
monarchs were forced to pay more attention to the administra- 
tion of their states. Their need for greater sums of money forced 
them to increase the number of civil servants charged with colle- 
cting the royal revenues and enforcing the regulations. Frederick 
created the magistri fundicarii, who were charged with collecting 
the fee from merchants depositing goods in the royal fondaci in 
accordance with the regulations introduced by Frederick (!*). The 
monarchies were tempted by the growing affluence of the commer- 
cial classes to extend the reach of political authority beyond the 
feudal classes. They were especially concerned to increase their re- 
venues by drawing on new sources of weelth. Thus, the fiscal pro- 
blems which plagued Frederick II throughout his reign inspired 
his interest in economic regulation (199). Therefore, the Liber Augu- 
stalis was created by the need of the monarchy to develop a more 
complex and effective legal system to deal with the fiscal and admi- 
nistrative problems of thirteenth century government. The theo- 
retical basis was, however, deeply rooted in medieval ideas and 
practices. | 

The cardinal principles of the economic theory of the Mid- 
dle Ages were the doctrine of the just price and the prohibition 
against usury. Although this is not the place for an extended di- 
scussion of either of these principles (198). It is necessary to point 
out their importance in the economic thought of Frederick II. 
He has not left any statement of his attitude toward just price, 
but a document from the year 1242 reveals an attempt to enforce 
the just price in a royal court. Johannes de Rucello, procurator 
for Jacobus and Paula de Sancta Agatha, sued in the royal court 
at Naples to recover land which had been sold for less than one- 


(195) H.-B. cit., II, pp. 447-54. See also KANTOROWICZ cit., pp. 132-3. Frederick foun- 
ded the University of Naples in the summer of 1224 to provide for the education of his sub- 
jects and expecially to furnish men trained in law for this service. 

(196) H.-B., IV, pp. 211-2. Novae Constitutiones, Lib. I, Tit. LXX XIX. GIUSEPPE PAO- 
Lucci, Le finanze cit., pp. 19-20. 

(197) See above, Chapters II and III, 

(198) For an excellent discussion of both of these principles, see JOHN T. NOONAN jr., The 
Scholastic Analysis of Usury, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1957, 
Chapters III-IX, Chapter XX, entitled Usury Theory and some Historians, is a good summary 
of the positions of modern historians and economists on the question of usury in the Middle 
Ages. 
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half the just price or to gain for the sellers an amount which they 
considered to be the just price. The judge, Johannes Murinellus, 
ruled that Johannes de Rucello had failed to prove his case and 
imposed silence on the plaintiffs (19). This document shows that 
the royal courts in Sicily were aware of the complaint of fraud in 
cases involving just price, but it would also seem to indicate that 
it was a rather hard offense to prove. The practice in the Regno 
followed practice elsewhere, too, in that the complaint of fraud 
could not be brought unless the amount of the fraud was more 
than one-half of the just price (?°9). No doubt, also, the concept 
of the just price as that established in the market further com- 
plicated the question of determining what constituted a violation. 

With regard to usury, Frederick’s position is much clearer. 
Here he followed the precedent set down by William II, reserving 
cases involving the accusation of usury to the royal court (29). 
But he was not content to stop with a simple reservation of this 
class of cases to the royal courts. He made it clear that the pro- 
hibition against usury applied not only to the regnicoli but also 
to foreigners and extended to all moneys given for loan by the 
person himself or by his agents whether secretly or in public. The 
penalty for those violating the prohibition against usury was the 
confiscation by the state of all their movable and immovable 
goods (292). 

Frederick specifically exempted the Jews from the jurisdic- 
tion of this constitution, though forbidding them to take more 
than ten per cent per year as interest. Whatever additional amount 
they would receive, they had to pay to the royal court so that 
they would not obtain any benefit beyond that allowed, by abu- 
sing the permission granted them because of men’s needs for 
money. 

The question of usury was of great importance to Frederick. 
He was constantly forced by necessity to have recourse to mer- 
chants who lent money. In the period from September, 1239, to 


(199) H.-B., VI, pp. 41-3. 

(200) NooNAN cit., p. 85. 

(201) H.-B., IV, pp. 10-11. Lib. I, Tit. VI. MONTI (Lo Stato cit., pp. 106-7) argues very 
convincingly that William’s reference to a decree of the Lord Pope recently promulgated in 
the Roman curia refers specifically to the prohibitions against usury of the Lateran Council in 
1179 presided over by Pope Alexander III and a later letter by the same Pope to the Archbis- 
hop of Genoa. Cf. NOONAN cit., p. 19, on the provisions. 

(202) H.-B., IV, pp. 10-11. Lib. I, Tit. VI. Law of Frederick II on usury. 
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May, 1240, he borrowed at least 24,643 ounces of gold, according 
to the standard ounce of the kingdom of Sicily (29), most of this 
from the Ghibelline merchants of Rome who sympathized with 
him in his wars with the Papacy and the Northern Italian commu- 
nes. One of the largest loans, however, was made to Henry, the 
son of Frederick II and his legate in Imperial Italy, by two mer- 
chants of Siena. As was customary in all loans made to Frederick, 
the amount of the loan was stated in pounds of Venetian grossos, 
while the total to be repaid was stated in ounces of gold according 
to the general weight decreed by Frederick II for the kingdom of 
Sicily (2%). In this case the merchants lent 231 pounds and 5 so- 
lidi Venetian and were to receive 925 ounces of gold Sicilian, « at 
the rate of 5 grossos per ounce », as it is expressed in the contract. 
The loan, made on January 30, 1240, was to be repaid on April 
15. If not paid by that time, the merchants were to receive com- 
pensation for «expenses and damages » at the rate of three per 
cent per month according to the Sicilian ounce (2%). 

The first question to be taken up is: where is the interest on 
the loan? Huillard-Breholles maintained that the only interest 
present in this type of contract was that concealed by the phrase 
« pro damnis et expensis » (2%). If Frederick failed to meet his obli- 
gation on the date determined in the contract, he agreed to pay 
three per cent for expenses and damages. Not until the mid-thir- 
teenth century was this form of interest accepted as non-usurious 
in some quarters (7°). Therefore, Frederick by permitting this 
stipulation in his contracts for loans was running the risk of being 
accused of encouraging the practice of usury. There were many 
occasions when Frederick was forced to pay this interest to mer- 
chant-lenders. Usually, this payment was accomplished through 


(203) H.-B., Préface et Introduction, p. ccxxi. This is the total amount of the loans re- 
corded in the Register of Frederick II, contained in H.B., V. The Sicilian ounce was compo- 
sed of 30 tarens of gold, each containing 20 grains: VITO CUSUMANO, Storia dei Banchi della Si- 
cilia, Roma, Loescher, 1887, I, p. 19. 

(204) Frederick revised the weights of the Sicilian coins in 1231, when he issued the 
Augustales, 

(205) H.-B., V, p. 699. This contract is typical of many that appear in the Register of 
Frederick II. Where there are deviations from this form, they will be taken up in the follo- 
wing paragraphs. Note that at a rate of 5 grossos per ounce, 231£ 5s. is the equivalent of 
925 oz. of gold. However, there is no evidence that the weights corresponded to one another. 

(206) H.-B., Préface et Introduction, p. cdxxi. Of course, the statement of the loan in terms 
of one currency with provision for repayment in another was an ordinary way to conceal in- 
terest. This question was not discussed by Huillard-Breholles. 

(207) NOONAN cit., p. 116. 
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a re-negotiation of the loan. Thus a debt of 322 ounces of gold 
became one of 429 ounces when payment was delayed for six mon- 
ths (298). In such a case, the merchant received his interest, but 
only if the emperor failed to pay on the determined date. 
Frederick desired, as much as possible, to avoid paying ex- 
penses and damages to the merchants. The letters close which he 
sent to the royal officials advising them of loans and ordering 
them to pay usually contained a warning that the loans be paid 
at the time specified so that the royal court would not suffer any 
loss by being forced to pay interest to the lenders (2°). Occasio- 
nally, where Frederick seems to have suspected negligence or was 
especially anxious, he added further admonitions. He warned Ob- 
ertus, the Secretus of Palermo, who was in charge of the royal 
revenues from the whole island of Sicily, that he should pay cer- 
tain loans — whose payment was already overdue — within the 
time limit set by the new contracts, otherwise Frederick would 
hold him responsible for the interest and damages (2°). His true 
attitude toward the taking of usury, however, is probably best 
set forth in a close letter to the custodians of the royal treasure 
at Naples. He stated: « You should provide and procure it that 
(their loans) should be paid at the time (determined), lest through 
delay our court should incur the expense of usury » (?!!). Frederick 
did not warn them of the ill fame that might be attached to the 
royal name for encouraging usurers, but of the cost of usury. 
The preceding discussion indicates that Frederick II, while 
remaining tied to the traditional economic ideas of the Middle 
Ages, was affected by the social and economic currents of his 
time. The practices of the merchants were having a considerable 
impact on the borrowing policies of the monarchy. These practices 
were forcing the ruler to reappraise traditional ideas. Part of this 
re-appraisal is revealed in the stated permission for the Jews 
to engage in usury subject to the regulation of the rate of interest 
by the state. There is, however, no evidence that Frederick ever 
had recourse to Jewish moneylenders, as did the kings of England, 
because most of the Jews in southern Italy and Sicily were organ- 
ized in specific industries under the control of the state and re- 


(208) H.-B., V, p. 654. Numcrous other examples are given on pp 656-7 and 658-9. 
(209) Ibid., V, p. 472. 
(210) Ibid., V, p. 656. 
(211) Ibid., V, p. 603. 
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turned a certain income to the state or to the privileged classes 
to whom the monopoly of the Jews was often granted (22). Nor is 
there any evidence that Frederick relied to any extent on the mer- 
chants of the Regno — though he did secure occasional loans 
from some of his subjects (#!8). Rather, he chose to rely chiefly on 
foreigners. The implication is that foreign sources were better 
able to supply the needs of the Emperor than the regnicoli, who 
were already carrying a heavy burden of taxes. 

It was the need to raise taxes more efficiently which played 
an important part in the creation of a more comprehensive system 
of civil administration. Gradually, in the course of the preceding 
century and a half, the Normans had built up a centralized admi- 
nistration that was the envy of many of their contemporaries. 
But, through most of the Norman period, there was little specia- 
lization among the officials. In his law on the office of the master 
chamberlains and the chamberlains, Frederick defined their ju- 
rusdiction in cases involving the bailiffs and the gabdelloti and in 
civil appeals (?!). The law on the office of the justitiars brought 
together under one title the whole responsibility of that office with 
respect to criminal cases, civil cases, and the feudal law (#45). Fre- 
derick was not so much concerned with initiating new procedures 
and defining jurisdictions different from those which had existed 
previously as he was in securing uniformity of practice and sim- 
plicity of procedure. He relied heavily on the-already existing ma- 
chinery of government, but he increased its efficiency so that it 
would be better able to meet the new demands that were being 
placed upon it. This was especially true of the organization of fi- 
nance. 

The wars of Frederick II, especially those with the Papacy 
and the northern Italian cities, put a heavy strain on the resources 
of the Regno (#*). During the last half of his reign, he found it dif- 
ficult to meet the expenses of keeping his armies in the field, de- 


(212) R. Straus, Die Juden im Kénigreich Sizilien unter Normannen und Staufern, Hei- 
delberg, Carl Winter, 1910, p. 64. On the Jewish control of the dyeing industry, see pp. 66-72. 
The essay of JONAS COHN, Die Judenpolitik der Hohenstaufen, Hamburg, Niemann und Mos- 
chinski, 1934, adds nothing of significance to Straus on Sicily. 

(213) H.B., V, p. 585. Loan from Mattheus Marchafaba, former secretus of Messina, De- 
cember 15, 1239, 

(214) H.-B., IV, pp. 40-1. Lib. I, Tit. LX. De officio magistri cameraii et camerarii. 

(215) Ibid., pp. 47-8. Lib. I, Tit. XLIV. De officio justitiaratus. 

(216) EDUARD WINKELMANN, Kaiser Friedrich II, 2 vols., Leipzig, Duncker und Hum- 
bolt, 1889-97, II, p. 280. 
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spite the fact that he regularly resorted to the collecta, the extraor- 
dinary direct tax levied on his subjects in the Regno (#!”). The 
novae constitutiones, from the last twenty years of the reign of Fre- 
derick, went far beyond the Constitutions of Melfi in providing 
for new taxes and increased efficiency of collection. His financial 
reforms had affected every source of income enjoyed by his pre- 
decessor and created many new ones. In addition to the collecta, 
which he transformed, Frederick levied new port duties and tolls, 
reorganized and enlarged the system of monopolies which he had 
inherited from the Normans, and increased the size of the civil 
administration responsible for enforcing these arrangements. 

The collecta was in origin the feudal aid levied by the lord 
on his subjects. Tradition and custom had combined to limit the 
occasions when this aid might be sought. William II had specified 
these occasions both with regard to the lay lords and the ecclesia- 
stics. But there was no law binding the king. The Normans, had, 
however, only resorted to the collecta in cases of emergency. Fre- 
derick II, driven by his need for money to carry on his wars, made 
the collecta an annual tax, if not by specifying it as such, at least 
by levying it almost every year in the latter half of his reign. In 
so doing, he set a precedent that was followed by his successors, 
the Angevins (748), even against the opposition of the papacy, the 
chief support of the Angevin regime. 

Although in Norman times, the nobility and the clergy had 
been exempted from the collecta, Frederick levied it on both. At 
the end of November, 1240, he sent out letters to the justitiars of 
the kingdom ordering them to exact the subsidy not only from the 
royal domains, but also from churches, clerics, and feudatories (219). 
The amount to be raised was apportioned among the various pro- 
vinces, of which there were nine, according to their ability to pay. 
It does not seem, however, that the justitiars took any part in 
deciding the amount to be levied in their province. Their task 

(217) H.-B., V, pp. 858-860. In March, 1240, Frederick was two months in arrears in pay- 
ing the expenses of some thirty knights. He had no money at the court to pay them. The 
collecta became an annual tax: for details on the manner in which it was levied see below; cf. 
RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., passim, for the years in which the collecta was levied. 

(218) LEON CADIER, Essai sur l’ Administration du Royaume de Sicile sous Charles I¢ et 
Charles II D’ Anjou, Paris, Ernest Thorin, 1891, pp. 31-33. Charles I found himself faced with 
many of the problems that beset Frederick. As Cadier points out on many occasions, the An- 
gevins continued much more of their predecessor’s practice than many Italian historians would 
admit. Indeed, as in this instance, Frederick set down new patterns of royal behavior, which 


were followed by this successors. 
(219) H.-B., V, p. 1058. 
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was to apportion the whole amount through the territory under 
their jurisdiction, with the aid of two leviers of the collecta in each 
constabulary, according to the instructions issued by the Empe- 
ror. The rule followed seems to have resulted in a sort of gradua- 
ted direct tax, in which the rich bore the chief burden, but the 
poor did not entirely escape (?°). When the money was collec- 
ted, the justitiar was ordered to send it either to the royal trea- 
sury at Naples or to the chamber, attached to the royal court (?4). 
Fairly frequently, the money raised from the collecta was pled- 
ged in advance to cover loans made to Frederick by the foreign 
merchants. In March, 1240, Frederick sent Ryccardus de Sancto 
Germano to secure a loan from some Roman merchants. He 
wrote to Riccardus de Montenigro, justitiar of the Terra di Lavoro, 
to send Ryccardus de Sancto Germano two thousand ounces of gold 
so that he could pay the loan (?*). The sources give the impression 
that Frederick was usually dependent on money raised from the 
merchants to meet current expenses and that the income from 
the Regno was largely spent before it was received. Of course, it is 
difficult to determine to what extent this was true for the whole 
course of Frederick’s reign, but it seems to be a fairly sure con- 
clusion that for the latter years of his reign this was the ordinary 
practice. 

Monopolies, during the Middle Ages, served various functions. 
In the hands of the feudal nobility, they most often represented 
a source of income. In the hands of a gild, they furnished an oppor- 
tunity for economic exploitation. In the hands of a monarch, they 
frequently provided a cheap method for rewarding service. Certainly 
monopolies were not strangers to the men of the Middle Ages. There 
are countless examples of mills granted to laymen and ecclesiastics 
by the Normans and by Frederick. Not all of the laymen were mem- 
bers of the nobility; the grant was a reward for service. But these 
banalities, which were granted so freely even to men of modest 
rank, served as a foundation for a much more centralized system 
of monopolies in southern Italy and Sicily. Roger II had reserved 


(220) Ibid., V, pp. 502-3. From litterae responsales to the justitiar of Sicily beyond the 
River Salso, November 17, 1239. Those who had to pay less than two tarens were exempt. 
PAOLUCCI, Le finanze cit., p. 28. Acta Imperii cit., pp. 630-32. 

(221) Ibid., IV, pp. 503, 808-9. 

(222) Ibid., V, pp. 808-9, 975. On the practice of pledging money in advance, see WIL- 
HELM E. HEUPEL, Der sizilische Grosshof unter Kaiser Friedrich II, Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
1940, p. 114. 
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to the crown certain rights, such as that over the fisheries, or that 
over the dyeing industry or the silk industry. During the Nor- 
man period and continuing into the reign of Frederick II until the 
publication of the Liber Augustalis, these rights had often been 
granted to the churches is the important cities of the Regno. The 
Jews of Trani, who had a monopoly of the dyeing industry in that 
city, as did their fellow Jews elsewhere in the kingdom (), were un- 
der the control of the bishop of that city until well after after the 
Diet of Capua (?). Prior to the invasion of the kingdom by the 
Papal forces during Frederick’s absence in the Holy Land, the Em- 
peror does not appear to have made any attempt to centralize the 
control of the royal monopolies. But, by a series of acts beginning 
on April 11, 1231, this situation was entirely changed.. 


Revenues from the Collecta 


The following table illustrates the amount of money raised 
by the collecta : 


Dale: pia 1238 1242 1248 
ADIDIZO: a's ess 8 7 ,000 4,800 14,700 oz. 
Molise and Terra di | 

Lavoro . . 13,000 7,000 15,200 
Principate of Saler- 

no and Beneven- 
odia 5,000 7,200 15,100 
Duchy of Amalfi 7,000 — — 
Capitanata 8 ,000 — I2 ,000 
Basilicata . 2... 7 ,000 — Q ,000 
Terra di Bari 15,000 8,000 15,000 
Terra di Otranto IO ,000 5,600 8 ,000 
Calabria from Ro- 

seto to Faro IO ,000 7,200 18,000 
Sicily... 20,000 12,200 23,000 
Total amount levied 120,000 60,000 130,000 oz. of gold 


Figures from PaoLUCCI, Le finanze cit., p. 29. 


(223) Strauss cit., p. 66. 


(224) At Taranto, in April, 1221, confirmed all the rights which the Jews of Trani had 
had in the time of William II. Their position with respect to the Church of Trani was defi» 
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The monopolies reorganized and those newly established by 
Frederick II in 1231 had as their primary purpose to increase the 
income of the royal court (?25). The measures taken to organize the 
monopolies were designed to prevent anyone from evading them. 
Officials were appointed to see to the enforcement of the regula- 
tions and were given the power to require the aid of the justitiars 
and the other royal officials « where it will seem opportune » (4), 
The penalty for evasion was the royal indignation (*’). At the sa- 
me time, Frederick took steps to ensure the continued production 
of the goods monopolized, especially salt. He exempted the salt 
workers of Siponto from service with the galleys, but, in a fashion 
completely in keeping with his present measure, he ordered that 
the service lost by this exemption should be assumed by the other 
men of Siponto and the men of Peschicio and Salparo (728). In August 
or September, 1231, he issued a statute regulating craftsmen 
and their trades. 

The statute «super artificibus et artificiis eorum » has as its 
practical effect to organize all the major crafts into a single state- 
gild. By it, the state assumed the position that was held by the 
gild elsewhere in Italy and in medieval Europe. Taken in conjun- 
ction with the Constitutions « De fide mercatorum in venendis mer- 
cibus adhibenda », « De Mercatoribus », and « De pena contra mer- 
catores », the statute on craftsmen marked one of the first, and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete, attempts on the part of the me- 
dieval monarchy to overcome its narrow feudal outlook and to adopt 
something of the attitude of the, townsmen toward economic re- 
gulation (72°). In part, the precedents for this legislation were Nor- 
man. Roger II had forbade anyone to sell or to keep poisons or 


ned as follows: « Insuper ipsis Ebreis indulgemus in perpetuum, ut quicunque Ebrei ad inabi- 
tandum civitati Trani venire voluerint et per annum ibidem fuerint commorati, in redditu 
triginta octo unciarum auri minus tercia, quas annuatim Tranensi ecclesie tenentur persolvere, 
dare debeant iuxta propriam facultatem... Mandamus insuper, ut dicti Ebrei, nisi de predicto 
redditu, de personis et rebus suis servire nemini teneantur et quidem nulli, nisi curie Tranen- 
sis ecclesie, debeant respondere; salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra »: Acta Imperii cit., I, 
p. 205. Note the salvo clause limiting the duration of the privilege to the royal will. 

(225) In reorganizing the monopoly of the salt trade, Frederick stated: « totum sal... 
ad opus curie emere debeant et vendere... », Ibid., I, p. 610, This clause recurs in the man- 
datum of June 10, for the silk monopoly: ibid., I, p. 614. 

(226) Ibid., I, p. 616. 

(227) Ibid., I, p. 610. 

(228) Ibid., I, p. 616. 

(229) Ibid., I, pp. 617-8: Statutum novum editum super artificibus et artificiis eorum... 
Lib, III, Tit. XLIX, L, LIL: 
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harmful medicines under pain of capital punishment (**). This pro- 
hibition was preserved both in the Constitutions (Lib. III, Tit. 
LXIX) and in the statute on craftsmen and their trades (*"). But, 
for the most part, the inspiration for prescribing the purity of wax 
for candles, the amount of alloy in the gold and silver used by the 
smiths, that slings and bows should shoot true, that butchers should 
not sell a breeding sow for an unbred sow or give their customers 
contaminated meat — the inspiration for all these measures can be 
found in the gild regulation and town statutes (#). Concern for the 
consumer was one of the cardinal principles of medieval economic 
thought. It was to provide for the enforcement of these regula- 
tions that Frederick created the rudiments of a state-gild organi- 
zation by subjecting the craftsmen of the various districts to two 
of their number who were charged with carrying out the provisions 
of the statute (233). 

Fundamentally, however, Frederick, in organizing his kingdom 
along monopolistic lines, was motivated by his need for money. 
Regulation for fiscal purposes led to further measures to protect 
the consumer. The increasing demands placed upon the craftsmen 
in the way of duties owed to the state created greater temptations 
to sell contaminated meats or precious jewelries with a high alloy 
content. Frederick issued the statute regulating craftmen and 
their trades so that his fiscal measures would not lead to bad bus- 
iness practices. As the state placed a greater burden on its citizens, 
it had to protect them from the consequences of its measures and 
from their own dishonesty (24). 

The source of the increased fiscal pressure on Frederick’s 
Sicilian subjects was his revision of the structure of the kingdom 
in 1231, by which many new taxes were added and older ones in- 


(230) MONTI, Lo Stato cit., p. 156. 

(231) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 618. 

(232) Ibid. 

(233) Ibid. 

(234) The accounts of Frederick’s reorganization and enlargement of the scope of the 
Monopolies in DEL VECCHIO cit. and PAOLUCCI (Le finanze cit., pp. 16-19) contain almost 
No analysis of their effects. The best account is that contained in KANTOROWICZ (cit.,pp.282- 
3). Kantorowicz, however, gives the impression that the monopolies were the « Emperor’s crea- 
tion », I have tried to show the Norman basis for Frederick’s « creation » of state monopolies. 
Kantorowicz also treats the statute on craftsmen apart from the monopolies, but I believe 
that it is a logical application of the principles that Frederick was applying to salt, iron, silk, 
dyeing, and hemp. Kantorowicz goes too far in stressing the Byzantine precedents for the 
silk monopoly. This was established in Sicily by Roger II as a palace industry. 
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creased (255), Although these taxes were aimed primarily at the 
merchants — about half of them touched trade directly or indi- 
rectly, the tradesmen and craftsmen of the town did not escape 
their effects and neither did the agricultural classes. The butcher 
who wished to sell his meat not only had to pay the old tax, the 
bucceria, which, however, Frederick reduced, but also a bucceria 
nova, when he brought the meat to be sold under. the watchful 
eyes of the two officials appointed to oversee the tradesmen (**). 
The farmers continued to pay the Norman taxes on their pastures 
and the sale of their harvests. Frederick did not directly increase 
the amount of these, but the jus exzturae, levied on exports, ten- 
ded to discourage traders from exporting victuals from the king- 
dom and so depressed prices, a kind of indirect tax on the far- 
mers (257). It may well have been a slump in prices which led Fre- 
derick to write in July, 1238, to the Justitiar of the Terra di Bari, 
complaining that the farmers were deliberately neglecting to sow 
seeds and breed their animals. Yet even here, he was unwilling to 
subordinate the fiscal motive to the good of the farmers and he 
complained of the revenues that were being lost because of the 
small harvests. He ordered the justitiar to see to it that the fol- 
lowing year would bring better results (288). Were the farmers, 
unwittingly or even knowingly, carrying on a campaign of passive 
resistance to Frederick’s fiscal policies ? 

The revision of port duties, which led to a considerable in- 
crease in the cost of importing and exporting goods, had impor- 
tant effects on the development of trade in the Regno that will 
be discussed in the next chapter. Here, it must be pointed out 
that their effects differed from the protective tariffs of the mer- 
cantilists and the exclusive policies of the medieval towns. The 
foreign merchants were placed almost on a par with the regnicoli 
at the state-owned fondaci, where all goods placed for sale had 
to be stored (28°). The regnicoli did receive some preference in that 
they were not required to pay the dohana, a tax of three per cent 
owed only by foreigners (4°). They also received special rates for 


(235) H.-B., IV, p. 199. 

(236) PAOLUCCI, Le finanze cit., p. 26. 

(237) DEL VECCHIO cit., p. 198. 

(238) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 633. Mandatum of July 3, 1238. 

(239) H.-B., IV, pp. 211-2. Novae Constitutiones. Lib. I, Tit. LXX XIX. De officio magi- 
strorum fundicorum. 

(240) PaoLuUCCI cit., p. 20. Moslems not resident in the kingdom paid 10 per cent. 
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the jus exiturae and the jus ultimi exiturae regni, which were le- 
vied on victuals and animals respectively. They paid about two- 
thirds the rate levied on foreigners (4). But these remittances on 
the products of agriculture did not entirely cover the cost of com- 
petition with foreign merchants. They were partly balanced out 
by the charges that the Sicilians were forced to pay in other ports. 
Only where they had secured privileges were they able to com- 
pete with full advantage (*°). But these taxes were more favorable 
to those who exported agricultural products than to those who 
shipped out the products of Sicilian industry. While they had the 
exemption from the three per cent levy of the dohana, they did not 
have any special trading privileges outside of Sicily — save pos- 
sibly in North Africa - and they were forced to compete with 
the great maritime powers of northern Italy, who were busy car- 
ving out colonies throughout the Mediterranean and securing pri- 
vileges from the various rulers. The juncture of the power of the 
state with the aims of the merchants was only beginning to make 
itself felt in Sicily under Frederick II. The attitude which he took 
toward the seeking of commercial privileges for the products of 
Sicilian industry was of vital importance to the development of 
industry in the South. 

The discussion thus far would appear to indicate that the pri- 
vileged classes, the lords of the land, clerical and lay, had been 
thrust into the background in the kingdom of Sicily. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Just as Frederick was anxious to build 
up a strong fiscal organization, so he was interested in uniting and 
strengthening the privileged classes, at the same time binding 
them closer to the state. It is a superficial view that sees in the le- 
gislation of Frederick II policies aimed at destroying the nobili- 
ty (23). Frederick attacked those aspects of feudal and ecclesia- 
stical power and privilege which prevented him from realizing 
the utmost value from his kingdom. In the Constitutions of Melfi, 
he promulgated once again the law which he had issued at Capua 
a decade before on the revocation of fiefs and the feudalia (*4). 


(241) Ibid., p. 19. For example, 10 tarens on oil instead of 15; 7 % on cheese instead 
of 10. 
(242) See below, Chapter V, for a discussion of the position of Sicilian merchants out- 
side of their own kingdom. 

(243) FRANCESCO EVOLI, L'economia agraria durante la feudalità, in Arch. stor. per la Ca- 
labria e la Lucania, 1 (1931), p. 187. 

(244) H.-B., IV, pp. 122-3. Lib. III, Tit. V. The law De revocatione feudorum et rerum 
feudalium. To this he added another law on alienations in the same title. 
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Moreover, to this law he added others strengthening his control 
over the royal domains. He ordered townsmen and villains who 
had deserted the domains to return to the land which they had 
deserted within three months if they were in the same province 
or six months if they were in another (45). In order to prevent a 
loss of income to the state through a loss of taxable subjects, he 
forbade anyone « by occasion of some land or fief which he holds 
from a count, baron, or knight, or ecclesiastical or secular person ... 
to obligate his own person ... but he should agree only to a rent 
in money or other goods for that which he will receive ...» (?9). 
But Frederick permitted the nobility to exact the adjutorium not 
only on those occasions established by the law of William II, but 
also when the brother of the lord was knighted (*4’). The nobility 
above the rank of knights could not be tried except by their peers. 
Moreover, they had the privilege of remaining seated with head 
covered in the presence of the magistrates and even the king (*%). 
In those matters which did not touch the requirements of the state, 
Frederick favored the nobility and the ecclesiastical lords, as well, 
at times going so far as to exempt them from the provisions of 
his laws (4°). He aimed at destroying the political power of the 
privileged classes and subordinating them to the state. But, in 
doing so, he laid the foundations for a system of landlordism in 
the Regno (259). 

The Constitutions of Melfi were the first complete code of 
laws issued by a medieval king. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that historians have seen in them elements of modernity and 
have attributed them to the sole genius of Frederick II. But as 
is so often the case in works of genius, the Constitutions are not 
so much the work of a single genius as they are the work of an age. 
They are a summa of medieval law, a blending of the antique ele- 


(245) Ibid., pp. 123-4. Lib, III, Tit. VI. De revocandis transeuntibus ad alienam habita- 
tionem. 

(246) Ibid., p. 127. Lib. III, Tit. IX. De hominibus non tenendis ratione terre vel feudi. 

(247) Ibid., p. 133. Lib. III, Tit. XXI. De adfutoriis pro militia fratris. 

(248) DEL VECCHIO cit., pp. 62-3. 

(249) H.-B., VI, pp. 22-4. Exemption of the Monastery, Sancta Maria de Monte Virginis 
from the Constitution ordering churches to allienate « bona stabilia » within one year. Cf. Lib. 
III, Tit. XXIX and DEL VEccHIO cit., pp. 46-7. 

(250) KANTOROWIC2Z cit., p. 119, realized the significance of Frederick’s policies in so far 
as they were aimed at creating a court nobility. But he does not carry his conclusions to the 
next step: the nobility, deprived of public power, lost its raison d’étre and became merely a 
landlord class. This did not take place under Frederick because he continued to rely heavily 
on them for military service, but its beginnings are to be found here, 
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ments of Roman Law with the sturdy customs of feudalism. They 
did not attempt to resurrect the ancient legal system to impose 
it anew on the lands of southern Italy and Sicily. They relied much 
more on the common law of the kingdom, which, though Roman 
in origin, had continued to develop in the Regno along independent 
lines. Frederick’s debt was not so much to the glossators of Bologna 
as to the thousands of judges who, generation after generation, 
had kept the ancient law a living custom in the towns and villa- 
ges of the Regno (4). 

The economic theory of the Constitutions was medieval, 
drawn largely from the canons of the church and the writings of 
the Fathers. But the application of these theories was, as far as 
we can tell, modified by the circumstances of a growing commer- 
cial community that was making itself felt even in the conserva- 
tive milieu of the feudal monarchy. The Liber Augustalis reflects 
the broadening interests of the monarchy as it came into closer 
contact with these new forces. 

The chief point of contact lay in the financial organization 
of the kingdom. Frederick was forced to secure larger and more 
readily tapped sources of income in order to carry out his impe- 
rial program. The collecta, actually an extraordinary tax of feudal 
origin, was transformed by Frederick so that it might almost be 
called a graduated direct tax on wealth. But it was chiefly the reor- 
ganization and enlargement of the system of monopolies and the 
reform of the system of internal taxes and export duties that 
brought the Emperor in contact with the rising commercial and 
industrial classes. The pressure put on these classes by the impe- 
rial demands for greater financial support was alleviated to some 
extent by Frederick’s attempts at economic regulation. Crude as 
these attempts were, they represented the first effort of a medie- 
val monarch to introduce in its entirety a system of economic 
regulation. They were largely inspired by the regulations of the 
towns and may actually have been a systematization of the prac- 
tices carried on by the townsmen of the South. It is certain that 
there already existed a framework for such economic regulation 
from the Norman period. However, the motive for the regulations 
introduced by Frederick II was his need for money; the idea of 
regulating the economy in order to build up a strong state was 
not fully understood in his period. 


(251) On the common law of the kingdom, cf. MONTI, Lo Stato cit., p. 67. 
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Feudalism continued as a system of land tenure under Fre- 
derick and the feudal aristocracy continued to enjoy a privileged 
position in society. But the nobles were not given the opportu- 
nity to exercise the role in the state after 1231 that they had ear- 
lier. Rainald, Duke of Spoleto, Frederick’s vicar in the Regno dur- 
ing his absence on the crusade and a German, was the last mem- 
ber of the feudal aristocracy to wield the royal power in the ab- 
sence of the king. When Frederick went to Germany to depose 
his son, Henry VII, he left the kingdom in the hands of a com- 
mittee of three, of whom two were ecclesiastics. Nevertheless, 
certain members of the nobility, notably the Count of Aquino and 
his family, continued to enjoy the favor and support of the Empe- 
ror. The destruction of the political power of the baronage led to 
the creation of a court nobility, entirely dependent on the monarchy 
for its continued existence. This was the foundation of a new feu- 
dalism, based on property rather than political power, in the Re- 
gno. Public power was no longer entrusted to the feudal aristo- 
crats so they tended to become landlords of vast domains holding 
a privileged position in the state in return for which they perfor- 
med less and less service. 

In so far as Frederick’s legislation touched the economy of 
the Regno and affected the class structure of its society, its pur- 
pose was to serve the interests of the monarchy in these vital 
areas. Since Frederick conceived of himself as emperor first and 
king second, it followed that his legislation reflected his imperial 
ambitions as well as his royal needs. The great emphasis on the 
fiscal rights of the crown, which forms a recurring theme and mo- 
tive for so many of the laws, was motivated by his imperial poli- 
cies and the wars which stemmed from them. These policies li- 
kewise played an important role in the development of the towns 
in southern Italy and Sicily. 


x 


THE SOUTHERN TOWNS AND THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE, 
1231-1250 


Industries in the towns of the kingdom produced goods chiefly 
for the local consumer. Despite abundant evidence for the exi- 
stence of sheep raising in the Regno, the woolen textile industry 
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made no headway until the coming of the Angevins, when Char- 
les I secured the services of Florentine artisans (?5°). The reason 
for the slow development of this industry lay in the poor quality 
of wool raised there (253). 

Another phase of the textile industry, the dyeing of cloth, 
had a long history in the kingdom. It was both the largest and 
the best organized business there. Jews long controlled dyeing 
processes which were closely related to the manufacture of silk. 
In many towns the dyeworks, the silk works, and the synagogue 
were all in the same vicinity (754). But silk from the Regno was not 
manufactured in sufficient quantity to take care of local needs 
and much was imported from abroad (7). Both the dye and the 
silk industries operated for the benefit of a narrow luxury market 
within the kingdom. 

Several suggestions might be offered to explain why silk pro- 
duction, introduced into Sicily by Roger II, failed to achieve the 
status of a major exporting industry. From the beginning the silk- 
workers were drawn from among the Jews, whose position in the 
kingdom, though better than in many other places, was still infe- 
rior to that of Christian artisans. They were subject to close sur- 
veillance by the monarchy and the church. They were heavily 
taxed. The number of Jews available for expanding the industry 
was not large; most were engaged in agriculture on a more or less 
permanent basis. Throughout the Norman period, the silk industry 
had worked chiefly to furnish the needs of the palace and there 
is no evidence that Frederick II tried to expand it. Rather, by 
strengthening the monopolistic features of the organization of 
the industry, he put it into a strait jacket to make easier the col- 
lection of a steady income (**). 

Several metals and minerals were mined within the confines 


(252) GEORGE YVER, Le Commerce et les Marchands dans I Italie méridionale au XIIIé¢ et 
au XIVEe siècle, Paris, Albert Fontemoing, 1903, p. 84. Yver deals chiefly with the period af- 
ter the invasion of the Regno by Charles I of Anjou. 

(253) Ibid., p. 85. The wool was too short and the quantity from each sheep was small. 
Charles I introduced a new strain of sheep. 

(254) STRAUS cit., pp. 70-2. Straus points to the concurrence of the dyeworks with the 
silkworks at Palermo, Trani, and Salerno. 

(255) This continued to be true during the Angevin period. YVER cit., pp. 92-3. 

(256) This is a departure from the interpretation of KANTOROWICZ cit., pp. 268-9. He 
does not ignore the fiscal aspect of Frederick’s Jewish policies, but he subordinates the income 
question to the question of industrial development. However, the evidence shows that the silk 
industry did not prosper in the Regno. I believe that Frederick’s monopolistic policy was partly 
responsible because it subordinated industrial development to the needs of the treasury. 
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of the kingdom. But the quantities were small, save in the case 
of alum, which assumed a rather important role in trade because 
of its use as a fixing agent in the dyeing of cloth (*”). The avail- 
able quantities of iron, silver, lead, and gold did not permit the 
development of an extensive trade in any of these metals. There 
was not sufficient iron mined in the Regno to provide for local 
needs (258), Despite the limited supply, Frederick monopolized 
the sale of iron and realized a profit of fifty per cent on all iron sold 
in the kingdon (**). The effects of this type of regulation are ob- 
vious. Granted the rather limited deposits of iron, the monopoly 
established by Frederick tended to discourage attempts to pro- 
duce iron ore in the quantity needed. The Angevins seem to have 
followed a somewhat more enlightened policy by offering in- 
ducements to those who would explore for iron and construct 
mines (760), 

The lack of industrial development in the south confirmed 
the character of the towns as markets for the agricultural products 
of their region and strengthened the power of those who drew 
their incomes chiefly from their lands. Not all of these were mem- 
bers of the feudal aristocracy. A large number of townsmen held 
land in burgensatica — non-feudal tenure — despite the attempts 
of the Normans to incorporate non-feudal holdings into the feudal 
system, especially by subjecting the milites of the towns to the 
regime of tenure by military service, which formed the essence of 
feudalism (76). But Frederick was more concerned about the mo- 
netary income from his royal domains, of which the towns formed 
a major part, than the Normans had been. He therefore took 
measures to prevent men of the royal domain from obligating them- 
selves to feudal services in return for lands (72). As a result, the 
growth of feudalism was impeded and the agricultural aristocracy 
of the towns, especially those outside the feudal system, conti- 
nued to exercise considerable influence. This was true not only 
in Apulia, from which the bulk of grain was exported, but also in 


(257) YVER cit., pp. 133-4. 

(258) Ibid., p. 82. 

(259) Acta Imperii cit., I, pp. 614-5. Mandatum of June 12, 1231. See also PAOLUCCI, 
Le finanze cit., p. 17. 

(260) YVER cit., p. 78. 

(261) See above, Chapter I, 

(262) H.-B., IV, pp. 125-6. Lib. III, Tit. VII. De hominibus demanii affidatis non 
tenendis. 
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other areas, which did not figure so prominently in the agricultu- 
ral life of the kingdom (?*). 

The predominance of agriculture in the urban society of the 
Regno did not encourage the growth of a class of native merchants. 
We do not meet with names of individual merchants who achiev- 
ed wealth and prestige by their abilities. Even in the trade in 
victuals, where the existence of native merchants is attested by 
the treaties of Frederick II, the quantitative evidence is non-exi- 
stent; we cannot determine the scale of their commerce (7). Within 
the confines of the kingdom, the merchants of Amalfi and the sur- 
rounding coast preserved in part the position they had once enjo- 
yed in the Mediterranean trade. It is interesting to note, however, 
that very little evidence of their activity has come down to us 
from the period of Frederick II. A single charter, issued in Au- 
gust, 1231, by the Emperor, confirmed the privileges of the Amal- 
fitans living in Apulia and tells us that they were engaged in trade 
with the Levant (2). Charles I of Anjou, writing in 1271, referred 
to the «immemorial » right of the Amalfitans to elect bailiffs from 
among their fellow citizens to settle all civil cases arising among 
themselves while they were in Apulia (7). But none of these de- 
tails is sufficient to show the existence of extensive trade relations. 
What Yver said of the native merchants during the Angevin pe- 
riod applies equally well to that of Frederick II. They left to others 
«the difficult undertakings as well as the benefits of great enter- 
prises » (297). 

It is hardly sufficient explanation for the failure of the regni- 
coli to achieve an important position in Mediterranean trade to 
say that they remained inert and uninterested in business (8). 
Too many factors argue against such a simple solution. The geo- 
graphical position of southern Italy and Sicily placed the Regno 


(263) There are many real estate transactions involving men who are obviously towns- 
men and pointing to a tremendous interest in rural property. See RICCARDO FILANGIERI 
DI CANDIDA, editor, Codice diplomatico Amalfitano, 2 vols., Trani, Vecchi, 1917-51, II, passim. 

(264) Privilege of Frederick II for Venice of March, 1232: « Concedimus insuper ut mer- 
catores et homines regni nostri ea tantummodo Venetias deferant... »: CARABELLESE, Rela- 
zioni Commerciali cit., I, p. 51. See also MAS-LATRIE cit., pp. 153-5. Treaty between Frede- 
rick Il and Abou-Zakaria-Yahia, King of Tunis, concluded in April, 1231. For a discussion of 
these treaties, see below. 

“a => H.-B., III, p. 300. The most detailed account is that contained in YVER cit., pp. 

(266) Ibid., p. 187. 

(267) Ibid., p. 191. 

(268) Ibid., p. 182. 
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at the heart of the Mediterranean trade routes. Palermo and Mes- 
sina were cosmopolitan cities, drawing their inhabitants from 
almost every country bordering the Mediterranean. There is am- 
ple evidence of ship building both on the mainland and in Sici- 
ly (269). Nor was there a lack of trained personnel to man a mer- 
chant fleet. Even the difficulty presented by trade balances was 
not a sufficient hindrance of itself, provided that an unfavorable 
trade balance could be offset by payments for services. Medieval 
traders customarily dealt with the East at a disadvantage. Al- 
though industry did not produce sufficient goods for sale in foreign 
markets, this fact did not preclude the possibility of a carrying 
trade. Commerce and industry might have grown hand in hand, 
the former spurring on the development of the latter. While it 
is true that the ports of the Regno did not enjoy all Europe as a 
hinterland as did Genoa and Venice, the flourishing commerce of Pisa 
in the thirteenth century was sufficient proof that this obstacle 
was not insurmountable. 

The chief handicap to the merchants of the Regno was the 
policy of the monarchy, which again and again favored the forei- 
gner over the native in the export trade and failed to secure im- 
portant advantages for native traders in ports outside the Regno. 
It is the second aspect of this policy which best illustrates the mo- 
narchy’s failure to understand the economic factors governing 
the prosperity of its subjects. We have already seen that the Nor- 
mans did not consistently seek commercial privileges for their 
merchants. There is no evidence for the belief that Frederick II 
surpassed his predecessors (29°). 

In 1225, as a result of his marriage with Isabella, Queen of 
Jerusalem, Frederick became the leader of the Christians in the 
Latin Kingdom. When, in 1229, he arrived in the Holy Land, he 
had already been king for more than three years. But there is no 
evidence that he made any grants favoring either his own subjects 


(269) See WILLY CoHN's discussion of the measures taken by Frederick II in building his 
fleet in Die Geschichte der sizilischen Flotte unter der Regierung Friedrichs II, Breslau, Priebat- 
sch’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926, passim. 

(270) ScHAUBE cit., pp. 486-516, argues that the policy of Frederick I with respect to 
the commercial powers of Northern Italy won advantages for the merchants of the Regno. He 
cites numerous instances of foreigners trading in the kingdom, but he finds it difficult to cite 
more than the few references to the regnicoli engaged in trade in the acts of Frederick II. Al- 
though he shows very convincingly that certain policies of Frederick, as illustrated by the du- 
ties levied on foreign merchants and the regnicoli, tended to favor the latter, he gives no proof 
that practice followed the theory. 
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or the foreign powers, who already possessed considerable power 
in the East, prior to 1229 (?"). 

In 1226, Frederick had begun negotiations with an Embassy 
of the Sultan of Egypt, El-Kamil, who sought Frederick’s aid 
against the Sultan of Damascus and his ally, the Sultan of Khwa- 
resm (??°). On his arrival at Acre in 1229, he continued these nego- 
tiations. The Sultan of Egypt, however, was no longer under any 
great pressure to conclude such a treaty because his rival, the Sul- 
tan of Damascus, had died and he had reached an agreement with 
the Sultan of Khwaresm to divide the lands which had been under 
the control of Damascus. Frederick himself, however, was under 
greater pressure than before to secure concessions from the Sul- 
tan. Excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX for his failure to set 
forth on the crusade at the time specified, he needed a resounding 
triumph in the East to overcome the effects of the Papal bann. 
Since he had not brought an army sufficient to embark on mili- 
tary operations with any hope of great success, the road of nego- 
tiation alone lay open. 

The terms of the treaty concluded between Frederick and the 
Sultan in February, 1229, obliged the Emperor to refrain from 
making war with the Sultan for a period of ten years, five months, 
and forty days and to enforce this truce on his subjects. Such a 
truce amounted to minimum terms for the securing of a treaty 
which granted Frederick control of the city of Jerusalem, the town 
of Bethlehem, and various minor places and assured the Christians 
of the East that the Egyptians would not use the interval to build 
up fortresses against them (293). 

Since the text of the treaty with El-Kamil has not survived, 
it is impossible to state categorically that it contained no provi- 
sions with regard to trade. Conversely, there is no warrant for 
the claim that such commercial provisions are to be taken for 


(271) REINHOLD ROHRICHT, editor, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, Oeniponti, Libraria 
Academica Wagneriana, 1893, pp. 255-62. However, on March 28, 1224, prior to his marriage 
to Isabella of Brienne and assumption of the title, Frederick wrote to the citizens of Acre to 
request them not to molest the Genoese: Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 241. 

(272) One of the best accounts of these negotiations is that contained in PHILIP DE No- 
VARE, The Wars of Frederick II against the Ibelins in Syria and Cyprus. Translated with no- 
tes and introduction by JOHN L. LA MONTE, New York, Columbia University Press, 1936, 
Introduction, pp. 26-39. 

(273) The text of the treaty has not been preserved; its terms are known from numerous 
notices in contemporary documents, chronicles, etc. La Monte, in his edition of Philip de No- 
vare (ibid., p. 37, n. 4), gives a very full bibliography of primary and secondary sources re- 
lating to the treaty. There is no need to reproduce this list here. 
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granted (2%). There is not sufficient evidence of an increase in 
trade between the Regno and Egypt to support such as assertion. 
Such positive evidence as exists supports the contention that the 
maritime powers of North Italy, not only in Egypt but elsewhere, 
continued to dominate the trade with the Moslems (°°). 
Although the argument from silence can never be entirely 
conclusive, the fact that no concession by Frederick II in favor 
of his Sicilian subjects for their trade with the Holy Land appears 
in the existing documents seems to indicate that none were ma- 
de (?"6). This is a surprising fact. For, if Frederick had been attemp- 
ting to promote the commercial development of the Regno, he cer- 
tainly would not have omitted granting trading priviileges to the 
regnicoli. This is not to say that trade did not exist. As Schaube 
points out, toward the end of his reign Frederick took advantage 
of the friendly relations between himself and the Egyptians to 
promote trade between Messina and Egypt (??’). He also sent the 
ship, « Aquila », to Acre with a cargo of victuals and wine. But 
this was his own venture (?78). The men of Amalfi and the surroun- 
ding coast continued to participate in the Eastern trade, but on 
a much reduced scale from the time when they competed with 
Pisa for control of the Tyrrhenian Sea and concessions in the Ea- 
st (27°). But none of these examples represents a clear-cut, policy 
aimed at encouraging trade between the regnicoli and the East. 
In April, 1231, Frederick concluded a treaty with Abou- 


(274) REINHOLD ROHRICHT, Geschichte des K6énigreichs Jerusalem, Innsbruck, Verlag der 
Wagner’schen Universitàts-Buchhandlung, 1898, p. 785. 

(275) See, for example, the treaty of November 14, 1238, between Venice and Malik-al- 
Adil II, Sultan of Egypt (ROHRICHT, Regesta cit., p. 283); Treaty December,1229, between 
Venice and the Sultan of Aleppo (ibid., p. 266); Treaty of 1229 or 1234 between Pisa and the 
kingdom of Tunis (MAS-LATRIE cit., pp. 31-5); Treaty of June 10, 1236, with the kingdom of 
Tunis (ibid., pp. 116-8). The treaties with Tunis will be discussed below in connection with 
Frederick II’s treaty concluded with the king of Tunis in April, 1231. The point in conside- 
ring them here is to give a broad geographical picture of the treaty relations between the ma- 
ritime cities and the Moslems to support my contention that the maritime powers were domi- 
nating this trade, a point which does not require a great deal of support. I have not been able 
to find evidence of similar treaties involving the cities of southern Italy and Sicily, save that 
with Tunis in 1231, 

(276) ROHRICHT, Regesta cit., pp. 264-313. During this time Frederick granted or confir- 
med privileges for the Pisans (April, 1229) and Montpellier (April, 1229) (ibid., pp. 264 and 266). 
SCHAUBE cit., pp. 198-9, makes no mention of any such concessions. HEyYD cit., pp. 461-2, 
bases his conclusions as to the extent of trade between the Apulian cities and Egypt on the 
treaty with El-Kamil, 

(277) SCHAUBE cit., p. 199. In 1252, Messina was granted a privilege in this trade by the 
Sultan. 

(278) H.-B., V, p. 587. 

(279) YVER cit., pp. 184-87. 
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Zakaria-Yahia, king of Tunis, which provided for liberty of com- 
merce for the merchants of Sicily, Calabria, the Principate, and 
Apulia for ten years. During this time they were to be exempt 
from the exactions usually levied on Christians. Frederick exten- 
ded similar privileges to the subjects of the Tunisian King. Moreo- 
ver, he undertook to suppress piracy among his subjects. Frederick 
was to rule the island of Pantellaria, but the treaty provided that 
no Christian might exercise jurisdiction over Moslems (?8°). Here, 
at least, there seems to be some evidence that Frederick was pro- 
moting the commercial prosperity of his subjects. But it should 
be emphasized that the relations between North Africa and the 
Regno were long established. The Normans, after losing control 
of their possessions in that area, had exacted tribute from the 
King of Tunis. William II had preceded Frederick by half a cen- 
tury in concluding a treaty with that ruler (?8). But the Sicilians 
had always been and remained but one among several in their 
trade with Africa. They were forced to take a secondary position 
to the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians. 

During the same decade in which he had concluded the treaty 
with Frederick II, the king of Tunis had come to terms with Pisa, 
Genoa, and Venice. The three treaties are very similar. They pro- 
vide for a duty of ten per cent on merchandise and twenty per 
cent on gold and silver. The Pisans and Venetians seem to have 
had a slight advantage over the Genoese; their treaties made no 
mention of the right of the sultan to commandeer their ships after 
reaching agreement on the hire with the masters. The Genoese 
had to be ready to surrender one-third of their ships for this pur- 
pose (8), The Venetians secured rights over the property of fellow 
citizens who died intestate in Tunis. They had the right to send 
eight ships loaded with victuals, or grain alone, to the kingdom. 
The price was set at three Bezants for the local measure in ordi- 
nary times and three and one-half in years during which there 
was a famine at Venice (28%). No doubt, this mention of Venetian 
trade in foodstuffs reflects their influence in the Regno and espe- 
cially in the towns of Apulia. The descriptions of the establish- 


(280) MAs-LATRIE cit., pp. 153-55. 

(281) Ibid., p. 152. 

(282) Ibid., p. 117. See above, note 24, for the dates and citations for these treaties. In 
the late thirteenth century, Sicilian merchants paid the same duty (10 per cent) as their ri- 
vals in Tunis, MAS-LATRIE cit., pp. 108-9. 

(283) Ibid., p. 198. 
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ments possessed by Pisa, Genoa, and Venice in the kingdom of 
Tunis and the rights accorded their consuls prove that their in- 
fluence was quite extensive. 

Although Frederick II entered into close relations with John 
III Ducas Vatatzes, the Emperor of Nicaea, who married a daugh- 
ter of Frederick after the death of his first wife, there is no evi- 
dence that commercial relations between the Regno and the Em- 
pire profited therefrom. The basis for the alliance was rather the 
common disregard which the two emperors had for the papacy. 
At one point, John even sent Greek troops to aid Frederick in 
his war with the Pope. Considering the purpose of the alliance, 
it is interesting to note that the agreement between the emperors 
called for a union of the Eastern and Western Churches (?#). 

Frederick did no more than his predecessors to favor the tra- 
de of the regnicoli. Their commercial relations had been develo- 
ped in the past, sometimes, as in the case of the Amalfitans, in a 
past somewhat more prosperous than the present. Moreover, Fre- 
derick looked on the merchants as a source of profit to the crown. 
In the later years of his reign, when his need for money was espe- 
cially great, he wrote to the portulanus of Sicily, ordering him to 
levy the ius balistarum on ships bound for the Levant, adding: 
« although many may complain, as you have written, it pleases 
our majesty that you should have regard in this matter for what 
has been ordained by our court » (?85). 

After the Diet of Capua, in 1221, foreigners engaged in trade 
in the Regno found themselves without privileges and somewhat 
on a par with the native merchants. In fact, in so far as the local 
merchants enjoyed freedom from the tus dohanae and a reduction 
of the ius exiturae, it might even be argued that the scales were 
tipped in their favor. But, as we have seen above, this view does 
not take into consideration their position in the foreign markets. 
The absence of trading concessions weighed heavily against them. 
It can safely be said, therefore, that the advantages offered the 
regnicoli in the form of reduced taxes were largely lost because 
they could not counterbalance the superior position of foreign 
merchants in the Mediterranean markets. The only exception to 


(284) A. VASILIEV, History of the Byzantine Empire, Madison, The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1952, pp. 526-30. 

(285) Acta Imperii cit., I, pp. 702-3. On the ius balistarum, see PaoLUCCI, Le finanze 
cit. pp. 22-3. 
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this statement would be in the concession obtained by Frederick 
from the King of Tunis and, even here, they had to face the over- 
whelming competition of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. There is even 
a strong reason for suspecting that Venice was engaged in the 

ain trade in competition with the regnicoli, perhaps even draw- 
ing foodstuffs from the Apulian coast (?8). 

But even the slight advantages gained by the native mer- 
chants in 1221 were only temporary. Frederick II did not consi- 
stently pursue a policy aimed at preserving these gains for the 
native merchants. As early as 1226, he granted the merchants 
of Marseilles immunity from exactions and tolls, and freedom in 
the whole Kingdom of Sicily and Apulia (?8°). This treaty was di- 
rected against the Genoese, who had pursued a very active trade 
in salt and grain with Provence, after they had lost their privile- 
ges in the Regno. Frederick and his vicar in Lombardy, Count 
Thomas of Savoy, had no intention of allowing the Genoese, with 
whom he was on bad terms, to grow powerful at the expense of 
the Empire in Provence. The merchants of Marseilles, who had 
watched as the Genoese pushed their way westward along the 
coast of Provence, found that, for the time being, their interests 
were identical with those of the Empire and, therefore, entered 
into an agreement willingly. Frederick returned to the policies 
of his Norman predecessors by buying a military and naval al- 
liance with trade concessions in the Regno. It does not matter 
that this treaty was soon suspended and Marseilles put under the 
imperial bann (1228); Frederick had himself put the first crack 
in the wall he had erected against the foreign merchants in 1221 (288). 
It was the natural thing for him to do. He needed the alliance with 


(286) MAS-LATRIE cit., p. 198. 

(287) H.-B., II, p. 688. There is indirect evidence that Frederick’s embargo on Genoese 
trade was relaxed during the years 1222 to 1224. The notary Nicholaus Ferrarius records only 
one contract in accomendatione for Sicily in 1221 Johannes Cafarana made a contract with 
Bonusvassallus Pullus to take fustian to Sicily on September 8, 1221 (Cart. Not. Gen. B. 56, 
157r, n. 2). However, Salmonus recorded four contracts in the period August 1 to Septem- 
ber 24, 1222 (B. 14, 27r, 2; 30v, 1; 33r, 4; 48v, 1). No contracts have survived from 1223. 
In 1224, however, Urso registered forty separate contracts for Sicily during the period Au- 
gust 26 and October 22 (cf. B. 16 II, 1r-16r). After 1224, the number of contracts falls off- 
sharply for the remainder of the 1220’s. It is interesting to note that Frederick favored the 
Genoese over the Pisans during 1224 (cf. his letter to the citizens of Acre on March 28 in 
Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 241). Cf. also VITO VITALE, Il comune del podestà a Genova, Milano, Ric- 
ciardi, pp. 198-99, 

(288) On the trade between Marseilles and the Regno, see Marseille cit., 1, pp. 205-6. On 
Genoa in Provence, cf. VITALE, Breviario cit., I, p. 65. 
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Marseilles. In his mind, the welfare of the state stood above me- 
rely economic considerations. 

But in spite of the efforts of Frederick II, it was the Genoese 
who secured the long-term advantage in Provence. In May, 1229, 
they reached an agreement with Marseilles, which excluded the 
Pisan allies of the Emperor from trade with that city (?8°). Frede- 
rick was forced to back down. Genoese diplomacy had proved 
more effective than his. In May, 1230, he wrote to the Master 
Justitiar and the Justitiars of the Regno, commanding them to 
levy only those taxes on the Genoese merchants that they had 
paid in the reign of William II (?9°). He hoped in this way to draw 
the Genoese into an alliance with him in Lombardy and Syria, 
where he was facing serious rebellions. Although the Genoese 
showed themselves very willing to take advantage of the Empe- 
ror’s change of heart, they were unwilling to make a firm alliance 
with him. In February, 1232, they showed their determination 
to pursue separate goals by electing as podesta a Milanese. Fre- 
derick could not overlook this open flaunting of his interests. He 
retaliated by ordering that all Genoese in the kingdom should 
be taken prisoner. Not until September did he write to the council 
and commune of Genoa, informing them that he would release 
the prisoners, though he maintained that he had acted justly. 
We do not know the nature of the proposals offered to Frederick 
by the Genoese at this time, but it is clear, from the course of 
events subsequent to 1232, that they did not result in any allian- 
ce (29). Frederick did not give up all hope of securing the aid of 
Genoa, but he never succeeded. For a brief period in 1238, he re- 
ceived the Genoese back into his favor, but did not offer them 
any specific commercial advantages in the Regno (2°). Thereafter, 
Genoa joined the alliance of Venice and the Pope (1238) against 
the Regno. 

In 1230, Frederick had also begun to woo the Venetians. 
He commanded that they were to be permitted to export all goods, 
with the exception of grain, only paying those taxes which had 
been levied on them at the time of William II. This permission, 


(289) Liber Iurium cit., pp. 851-63, 

(290) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 604. 

(291) H.-B., IV, pp. 291-2; CHONE cit., p. 60. 

(292) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 604. AuGUST BAER, Die Beziehungen Venedigs zum Kaiser- 
reiche in der staufischen Zeit, Innsbruck, Wagner'schen Universitàts-Buchhandlung, 1888, p. 
90, CHONE cit., p. 49. The Genoese notaries add nothing on this point. 
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however, was to run only for a very limited time. But in 1232, 
he concluded a treaty with them, granting the privilege of buying 
and selling goods in the Regno and obliging them to pay only one 
and one-half per cent duty. They also received special treatment 
in the harbors of Messina and Palermo. In addition, Frederick 
prohibited his officials from levying any exaction on the buying 
and selling of gold and silver and the exchange of money by the 
Venetians (29). 

In the treaty with Venice, Frederick bound his subjects to 
carry to Venice «only those things ... which originate in the 
kingdom ... » (2°). The regnicoli, forced to compete with the pri- 
vileged Venetians in their own kingdom, were not permitted to 
engage in trade with Venice on terms even nearly equal. Their 
interests were subordinated to those of the foreigners. Yet, it can 
hardly be maintained that this treaty « mocked all the principles 
which [Frederick] had striven to institute in his kingdom» (9) 
Such a statement ignores Frederick’s attempts to win Marseilles 
and Genoa to his cause by trade concessions. It imputes a policy 
to Frederick which he never followed. He was too much a polz- 
tigue to allow his diplomacy to be strait-jacketed by rules of his 
own making. Where it was to his advantage, he was willing to 
grant concessions freely; he sought only the momentary advan- 
tage that would enable him to crush his foes in Northern Italy, 
the Lombard towns and their ally, the Pope. 

The Venetians did not let themselves be drawn too far into 
the inviting but dangerous web of Frederick’s diplomacy. They 
and their rivals, the Genoese, pursued as a long-term goal the 
role of chief merchants in all the lands touched by the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. They weighed the temporary advantages secured in 
their agreements with Frederick against the probable outcome 
of his struggle with the Pope and the Lombard Communes. The 
Venetians soon followed the Genoese in concluding that the Pa- 
pacy stood a much better chance of victory than the Emperor. 
By the mid-1230’s, they had begun to withdraw from their allian- 
ce with the Emperor. Finally, in 1239, they joined hands with 
the Pope and the Genoese in a great league against the Emperor 


(293) CARABELLESE, Relazioni Commerciali cit., pp. 50-2. 

(294) Ibid., p. 51: «... mercatores et homines regni nostri ea tantummodo Venetias de- 
ferant ad mercandum que oriuntur in regnum... ». 

(295) CHONE cit., p. 56. 
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and he found himself leaning once more on the Pisans alone for 
support (2%), 

The Pisans had remained steadfast in their support of Fre- 
derick since his entrance into the Kingdom of Sicily in 1220. From 
time to time, Frederick had rewarded them for their fidelity. 
When he became King of Jerusalem, he treated them with special 
favor in the Latin Kingdom, while ignoring the claims of the Ge- 
noese and the Venetians (29°). In 1234, he granted them the license 
of going, delaying, and returning freely on business in his king- 
doms, especially at Messina and Palermo (?%). After formation of 
the Papal alliance in 1239, the Pisans remained faithful to Fre- 
derick until his death, while the Genoese, and the Venetians until 
1245, supported the Pope. In 1245, Venice renewed her ties with 
the Kingdom of Sicily and engaged in regular trade with the towns 
of Apulia (99). The close alliance of Pisa and the Emperor may 
well have played an important part in her eclipse after 1250 as 
a maritime power (°°). 

The policies of Frederick II, in large measure, laid the basis 
for practices which were fully developed in the Angevin period. 
Thus, the continuity between the periods is greater than many 
historians have been willing to admit (39). The blame for the fai- 
lure of the regnicoli to build a flourishing trade in the Mediterra- 
nean does not rest solely with Frederick II. After all, he stands 
only as a symbol of the monarchy which existed before him and 
continued after his death. His policies were not so. different from 
those of his predecessors that they promoted a startling change 
in the life of the Kingdom of Sicily. In fact, Frederick seized on 
existing tools and forced them to do his work. He carried to ex- 
tremes the earlier Norman practices and made them explicit, 
embodying them in his legislation. No where is this more evident 
than in the fate of the towns under his reign. 


(296) Liber Iurium cit., pp. 983-5, The treaty was concluded in October, 1239. 

(297) ROHRICHT, Regesta cit., p. 264. In April, 1229, Frederick confirmed all the rights 
and privileges which the Pisans held at Acre, Tyre, and Joppa. 

(298) H.-B., IV, p. 464. April 13, 1234. 


(299) CARABELLESE, Relazioni cit., II, p. 19. 
(300) CESARE IMPERIALE, Genova e le sue Relazioni con Federico II, Venice, Emiliana, 
1923, p. 115. 


(301) This applies especially to the Italian historians, particularly those who have ac- 
cepted the interpretation of the Angevins given by MICHELE AMARI, La Guerra del Vespro Si- 
ciliano, 3 vols. and Appendix, Milan, Hoepli, 1886-7, but hardly to the French, e g., Cadier 
and Yver, who tend to put the Angevins at the head of all enlightened rulers. 
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The Constitutions of Melfi destroyed the last chance of the 
towns of southern Italy and Sicily to achieve the status of free 
cities in the Middle Ages. No longer might the citizens of Messina, 
Naples, Aversa, or Salerno refuse to answer the summons of ju- 
stice outside the walls of their cities (3°). The greatest blow of all 
was the law which decreed that any town that set up podestas, 
consuls, rectors, or other officials not sanctioned by the king would 
suffer perpetual desolation and all its homines would be reduced 
to serfdom (3%). Where the Normans had set out to bring the 
towns under the royal authority, though permitting them to re- 
tain many local rights and privileges, Frederick, after the promul- 
gation of the Constitutions of Melfi, set out to force them to ack- 
nowledge the royal supremacy in the legal as well as the political 
sphere. Messina rose in rebellion at the prospect of losing its an- 
cient privileges, but Frederick put it down with vigor. He hanged 
the ringleaders in Messina and destroyed completely the smaller 
towns which had taken part in the revolt. He carried out his law 
to the letter in the case of smaller towns by condemning their 
inhabitants to serfdom and resettling them. 

Yet, even here, he did not follow a policy without exception. 
On the twelfth of October, 1233, he granted a privilege to the 
«whole people of Palermo », whereby they were exempted from 
the law that forced them to answer a legal summons outside their 
city (4). By this time, however, he had achieved the principal 
purpose of his laws against the towns. He had broken the spirit 
of Messina and had made an example of her and those allied to 
her that would not soon be forgotten by those who desired to 
establish free cities in the Regno. 

Thus the two basic factors which had combined to produce 
the strongly independent communes of northern Italy had no 
chance to take root in the Kingdom of Sicily. The industrial and 
merchant class in the southern towns was too weak to assume the 
dominant role in political life; the monarchy, jealous of its posi- 
tion as lord of the towns, opposed local autonomy. True, Frede- 
tick’s legislation provided for the Regno some of the regulations 


(302) H.-B., IV, p. 72. Lib. I, Tit. CVI. De privilegiis eorum qui citati extra civitatem non 
veniebant et-de privilegiorum irritatione. 

(303) Ibid., Lib, I, Tit. L. Qua pena universitates teneantur que creant Potestates et alios 
officiales. 

(304) H.-B., IV, pp. 454-5: «... non obstantibus novis contitutionibus nostris loquen- 
tibus specialiter tam super privilegia a nobis aut a predecessoribus nostris indulta... ». 
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of commerce and industry, supplied elsewhere by municipal or- 
dinances. In that sense Frederick II treated his kingdom as a 
huge medieval city by the measures which he took to ensure 
a constant income to the monarchy from it. But his regulations 
did not have the effect of similar measures in the northern Ita- 
lian communes. Nor were they intended to accomplish these pur- 
poses; their intent was fiscal. 

Frederick has received credit for reforms affecting the com- 
mercial life of his subjects that he never made. He has been prai- 
sed as a patron of trade. Yet there is no reason to believe that 
he ever seriously tried to secure commercial concessions for na- 
tive merchants with any consistency. It has been claimed that 
he destroyed barriers to trade within the Regno, but the only evi- 
dence of this comes from instructions he sent to a particular of- 
ficial with reference to a special situation (8%). Even those practices 
of his which were aimed at taking advantage of the grain market 
for the benefit of the crown, did not represent a consistent policy 
on his part. As Kantorowicz was forced to admit, he entered the 
Tunisian grain deal somewhat unwillingly, after being urged by 
Angelus Frisarus, one of his officials (3%). The pressure to obtain 
sufficient money to meet his expenses, especially the heavy costs 
of his wars, forced him to turn to expedients such as this. Had 
that pressure not been so great, he would probably never have 
ventured so far. 

But it is one thing to say what Frederick did not do and ano- 
ther to show what he did. As Kantorowicz has pointed out so of- 
ten, Frederick subjected the kingdom of Sicily to controls such 
as it had never known before. «State necessity », the term used 


(305) Ibid., V, 773-4: « Cum victualia et hujusmodi res eorum volunt per terram in do- 
mos suas adducere, eas deferre sicut asserunt non permictis, tamquam si pro eo quod sunt de 
jurisdictione divisa essent alterius regionis. Cum igitur predicti mediatio fluminis (Salsi) offi- 
cialium sit tantum, non provinciae discretiva, fidelitati tue precipiendo mandamus... » 
It is obvious that the goods were to be taken to the homes of the persons involved; they we- 
re not for resale. Moreover, Frederick asserts that the division of Sicily into two provinces is 
a fiction. There is no reason to apply this case generally to the kingdom as Huillard-Bréhol- 
les (ibid., Préface et Introduction, p. cdxxiii) and most later authors have. 

(306) KANTOROWICZ cit., p. 287. H.-B., V, p. 793. Angelus informed Frederick that the 
price of grain at Tunis was high, After some hesitation, Frederick gave orders to load ships 
of the royal fleet with grain for sale there and not to permit merchant ships to be loaded or 
to leave port, In 1224, Frederick had issued orders that no one should be allowed to sell grain 
outside the kingdom. As a result, the price was forced down below the cost of production. 
Frederick bought up grain at these prices for resale at higher prices (Ignoti monachi cit., p. 
38). One factor in forcing the price of grain down at that time may have been his attempt to 
force the foreign merchants to pay the regular duties after 1221. 
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so often by Kantorowicz, does not, however, give an entirely cor- 
rect picture of Frederick’s conception of his actions (89°). His view 
was imperial in the medieval sense of that word. He was wedded 
to the conception of the Emperor as the leader of Christendom. 
He corresponded with all the rulers of the West, informing them 
of his decisions and enlisting their support. The kingdom of Si- 
cily, dear as it was to him, was valued chiefly for its strength in 
terms of the income it furnished for his imperial projects. Frede- 
rick drew a greater measure of support from the kingdom that 
his Norman grandfather, Roger II, had founded and unified than 
he did from the Empire. In Frederick’s conception, Sicily was 
an imperial domain. The towns with their petty merchants and 
craftsmen were merely a part of that domain. They were lost in 
the Empire. Frederick’s power was greater in Sicily and southern 
Italy than anywhere else in his vast Empire. His control of the 
affairs of the regnicoli was more complete than that which he had 
over Germans or North Italians. The Regno was the center and the 
heart of his Empire. 


VI 
THE MONETARY POLICY OF FREDERICK II 


The monetary system in use in the Kingdom of Sicily deve- 
loped gradually from pre-Norman times. Its origins seem to have 
been Romano-Byzantine, although Arabic influences were very 
strong on the island of Sicily. The unit was the gold solidus, but 
this was not coined. It served rather as a money of account (3°). 
The solidus was divided into four gold tarî — the name is of Ara- 
bic origin — and the tari was the chief coin in circulation (3°). 
The tari was not introduced by the Normans; it had been used 
as early as the tenth century. Rather, the Norman kings adopted 
it as the coin which had gained general circulation in the kingdom. 

Under the Norman rulers of southern Italy and Sicily, there 
was, however, no uniform system of weights and measures. On 
the island of Sicily, the pound of Mahgreb (Tunis) and that of the 


(307) KANTOROWICZ cit, pp. 244-50. 
(308) DEL VECCHIO cit., p. 221. 
(309) Cusumano cit., I, p. 16. DEL VECCHIO cit., p. 212. 
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Fatimites were currently in use, the former at Palermo and the 
latter at Messina. Naples followed the Roman pound. Consequen- 
tly, money coined in Sicily had a different intrinsic value from 
that coined on the mainland. Therefore the monetary system of 
the Norman kings was not as uniform as might be expected from 
the evidence that the farî was the chief coin in circulation. The 
tart coined in Sicily was based on the Arabic denier, while that 
coined on the mainland was based on the Roman pound. The Ro- 
man pound was almost twenty per cent heavier than the Arabic 
standard used at Messina to determine the weight of the money. 

Although there is no evidence that any Norman king attemp- 
ted to achieve uniformity in the coinage, all of them consistently 
tegarded the coining of money as a royal prerogative. Roger II 
promulgated a law that threatened those who coined counterfeit 
money, or even received and used it knowingly, with the death 
penalty and confiscation of all their property (*!9).This law conti- 
nued in force throughout the Norman period. The right to coin 
money was not granted away by the kings either to the towns 
or to the nobility and clergy (*4). The mints — located at Amalfi, 
Brindisi, and Messina — were operated for the benefit of the crown. 
The Norman kings viewed the coining of money as a feudal pre- 
Togative. 

No substantial change occurred in the monetary system un- 
der Henry VI, Constance, or during the early years of the reign 
of Frederick II. The confusion occasioned by different measures 
at the mints of the mainland and of the island continued. How- 
ever, not even during the most troubled period of his reign did. 
Frederick hand over the right to coin money to others. Though 
he was working hard during these years to win and hold the sup- 
port of the towns, he did not grant this right to them. 

In September, 1221, after his return from Germany, Frede- 
rick abolished the mint at Amalfi and ordered that only the new 
denarw of Brindisi should circulate in the Regno (8). The effect 
of this order was to achieve monetary uniformity in the kingdom. 

(310) MONTI, Lo Stato cit., p. 133: « Adulterinam monetam cudentibus vel scienter ac- 
‘cipientibus et utentibus, penam capitis irrogamus et eorum substantiam publicamus; consen- 
tientes etiam hac pena ferimus ». 

(311) CARLO A, GARUFI, Monete e Conii nella Storia del Diritto Siculo dagli Arabi ai Mar- 
tini, Palermo, Reber, 1898, p. 72. It is the consistency with which the Norman kings avoi- 
ded making such grants that makes the grant of the right to coin money to Gaeta by Tancred 


all the more surprising. Cf. above, Chapter II, note 36. 
(312) RyccARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 103. 
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He gave as a motive for his action the debasement of the money 
then in circulation, which had worked a considerable loss on the 
rin their buying and selling of goods in the market (34). 

The change in the monetary system — for Frederick’s mea- 
sure had this effect even though it did not alter the monetary 
unit, the solidus — required the active cooperation of all the re- 
gnicoli if it were to be effective. Frederick wrote to Paganus Bal- 
duinus, master of the mint at Brindisi, and Ryccardus the notary, 
the chronicler, instructing them to establish new prices taking 
into account the price for which they were sold in terms of the old 
denarit. The cities, towns, and villages were ordered to assist them 
by offering counsel. All goods were to be sold for prices determi- 
ned by the judgment of six honest men (prodi homines) of each 
community sworn for this purpose (314). 

The new denarii, or imperiales, were minted from silver. At a 
time when the economy seems to have been expanding elsewhere 
in Italy, when the movement toward a more stable coinage in the 
Regno promised to promote the interests of the merchants, both 
native and foreign, why did Frederick replace the debased gold 
tari with a silver denarius ? We can only suggest that he did not 
have sufficient gold in 1221 to support a new issue of gold money, 
particularly if he wanted to remedy the evils into which the coin- 
age had fallen before then. The oath sworn by those who were 
to uphold the monetary reform attempted by Frederick leaves 
little doubt that he would profit in the exchange of the new money 
for the old (*). Thus the uniformity of coinage, while beneficial 
to the merchants, gave him an opportunity to make a neat profit 
and to strengthen his financial position. Although our information 
on the state of his finances in 1221 does not permit us to reach 
a definite conclusion as to how great his need for money was, the 
tenor of the laws issued at Capua in 1220, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with his desire to raise money in the issuance of new money, 


(313) Ibid., p. 103: «... fideles nostri propter monete crassitudinem dampnum non mo- 
dicum patiuntur uendendis mercimoniis et emendis... ». 

(314) Ibid., pp. 103-4. Paganus Balduinus as master of the mint at Brindisi in April, 
1221 (H.-B., II, p. 169). 

(315) RYyccARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 106. That Frederick was concerned about 
the acceptance of his new money at the value assigned — 40 solidi of denarii per ounce — is 
shown by the following: « Si aliquis presumpserit dicere monetam novam esse falsam, siue 
ex de Regno fuerit, siue extra Regnum, qui id audierit eum capiat tradendum Iustitiario 
Prouincie puniendum ». 
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seems to prove that he was hard pressed. If so, we need look no 
further for the reason why he issued silver money in 1221. 

The Chronicle of Ryccardus de Sancto Germano does not 
furnish any clue to the manner in which the novi denari of Brin- 
disi were received. However, the oath to be sworn by thosé charged 
with enforcement shows that Frederick had some concern that 
the reception might not be favorable. He took pains to detail 
the various types of violation. If anyone should presume to buy 
or sell other than with the new money, the penalty would be a 
fine of one hundred solidi assessed against both the buyer and the 
seller (316). If any official should refuse to carry out his office as 
before — the implication is that he would not do it because he 
was to be paid in the new money — , the penalty for the first of- 
fense was twelve pounds, for the second, loss of his property and 
exile (319). If any of the men sworn to uphold the statute commit- 
ted a fraud, the penalty assessed was 1,000 tari, to be « taken for 
the needs of the court » (318). Frederick obviously expected oppo- 
sition not only from merchants and ordinary citizens but also from 
the royal officials. The penalties for violations were heavy. They 
were designed to deter violators, but they must also have furni- 
shed a fair income to the royal treasury. For the most part they 
were assessed in the measures used for weighing gold — the pound, 
the solidus, the tart — , which is a good sign that Frederick desi- 
red payment in gold or, at least, in equivalent value (319). 

Frederick was trying to increase the amount of gold availa- 
ble within the Regno. He did not mint gold because to have done 
so would have been to watch it disappear. In order to increase 
the supply available, he gave orders that foreign merchants, espe- 
cially the Venetians, who were singled out, had to carry on their 
trade with the kingdom in gold (*°). To reduce the circulation of 


(316) Ibid., p. 105: « Si quis post publicationem statuti emere uel uendere presumpserit 
aliter quam statutum fuerit, tam emptor quam uenditor sit in pena solidorum centum quo- 
rum tres partes sint camerariorum et quarta iuratorum ». 

(317) Ibid.: « Si quis ministerialis uel offitialis noluerit uel recusauerit offitium facere si- 
cut prius, sit in pena librarum XII, de quibus tres partes sint camerariorum et quarta iura- 
torum: et si post solutionem pene offitium non fecerit, suis omnibus infiscatis, eiciatur a terra ». 

(318) Ibid.: « Si quis de iuratis in fraude inuentus fuerit, sit in pena tarenorum mille, qui 
ad opus Curie capiantur ». 

(319) Ibid., p. 106. The exception is the penalty for carrying silver outside the kingdom, 
a fine of 50 pounds of denarii. The system of measures in use in the kingdom was based on 
the gold pound containing twelve ounces. The solidus was the twentieth part of the pound; 
the tari was the thirtieth part of the ounce. The tari was divided into twenty grains. 

(320) Ibid. « Ueneti seu alii mercatores uenientes in Regnum, si aliquid eos emere uel uen- 
dere contingerit, cum auro mercimonia sua exerceant... ». 
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gold, he made it possible for those who had contracted debts or 
agreed to pay for goods in gold to pay in silver denarii according 
to the value of the denarius on the last day of grace after the debt 
fell due (4). Frederick was not trying to injure the trade of the 
foreign merchants or to cause creditors to suffer losses on their 
loans by these measures. He was trying to increase the supply 
of gold in the kingdom. There is no doubt that he hoped thereby 
to raise the income of the monarchy, not only by profiting from 
the new coinage, but also by attracting a greater supply of gold- 
into the kingdom. Since gold could not circulate as money, it 
would come to the crown through the medium of the public ex- 
change, where it was sold to buy the novi denari. No doubt, a cer- 
tain amount of gold was forced into hiding by this measure, but 
Frederick could count on the necessity of carrying on business 
to keep up the flow. 

The value of the novi denarii was set by Frederick. He forbade 
anyone to use scales or to attempt to establish a relationship bet- 
ween the denarius and the gold tar: for purposes of trade. The pu- 
blic changers were to determine the value and it must be accepted 
under penalty of death (8%). Since Frederick could regulate the 
value of the new coins not only from the standpoint of intrinsic 
content, but also with respect to their relationship with the gold 
tari, it is obvious that the value of the novi denarii was imposed 
by him (**). The manner of imposition was through the royal con- 
trol of monetary exchange (**). 

Frederick established an official rate of exchange for the novi 
denarii with other money. The changers swore not to receive the 
new money at arate greater than forty-one solidi per ounce and not 
to give out money at a rate greater than forty sold? per ounce (**). 
The profit on exchange was therefore one solidus per ounce. This 
was a profit of two and one-half per cent, a figure that was not at 
all exorbitant. However, this percentage did not represent the 


(321) Ibid. « Si aliquis tenetur soluere alicui aurum pro mutuo uel pro mercato et in ter- 
mino aurum habere non poterit et facere fidem poterit quod aurum habere non possit, red- 
dat creditori denarios in quantitate sicut ualebat ultimo die termini constituti, et creditor am- 
plius ei querere non possit ». 

(322) Ibid. « Nullus bilangias seu pisones de auro nisi in publico cambio exercere presu- 
mat sub pena persone ». See also GARUFI, Monete cit., pp. 110-111. 

(323) For a discussion of the « Valor impositus », see ARTHUR ELI MONROE, Monetary 
Theory Before Adam Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1923, pp. 26-8. 

(324) CUSUMANO cit., I, p. 56. 

(325) RyCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 104. 
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total amount accruing to the crown from the issuance of the new 
money. It would have been barely sufficient to cover the actual 
cost of minting and distributing the coins (3%). We have already 
suggested that Frederick aimed at securing a profit from the new 
money (329). Unfortunately, there is not sufficient evidence avai- 
lable to determine the exact amount of this profit. That it was 
greater than the two and one-half per cent charged for exchange 
would appear to be an obvious conclusion, since this percentage 
represented the right of the crown over the exchange of money 
and did not include the cost of minting and distribution. 

The issuance of the novi denarii by Frederick II did much 
more than secure uniformity in the monetary system within the 
kingdom. It made possible the regulations which were designed. 
to increase the flow of gold into the kingdom and, hence, into the 
royal treasury. At the same time, Frederick tightened royal con- 
trol over the exchange of money, setting down definite rules to 
be followed in changing gold and other moneys for the new denari. 
Nevertheless, the issuance of the novi denarii was only a stopgap: 
measure. A silver-based coinage could not meet the requirements. 
of the growing economy of the thirteenth century which required. 
the expenditure of larger sums of money. In the Regno, where- 
the merchant class was weak, the silver-based money might have 
continued to circulate were it not for the needs of the monarchy. 
Frederick was not able to mint gold until he had obtained a suf- 
ficient amount to ensure an adequate circulation. Therefore, he 
had to continue to mint silver, as he did in 1225 (°?8). 

The Augustales, the gold coins which Frederick ordered to 
be coined at Messina and Brindisi in December, 1231, were distri- 
buted in July, 1232 (°°). The issuance of the Augustales was much 
more significant than the fact that they were gold coins. It was. 
part of a general revision of the system of weights in the kingdom 
aimed at securing complete uniformity not only in the coinage. 
but also in weights and measures. The pound, or libra, was set 
at 360 tari with 30 tari to the ounce. The tart was no longer a 
coined money, but a weight and a unit of account. Actually, 


(326) See the very interesting discussion and tables in ABBOT P. USHER, The Early His- 
tory of Deposit Banking in Mediterranean Europe, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1943, pp. 221-233. 

(327) Cf. above, note 8. 

(328) RYCCARDUS DE SANCTO GERMANO cit., p. 122. 

(329) Ibid., pp. 176, 181-2. 
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the tari had not been coined since the end of the Norman pe- 
riod. The Augustales were set at seven and one-half tari or four 
to the ounce (*°°). They were, therefore, large denomination coins. 
Where the fari coined in 1198 in the name of the Empress Con- 
stance and Frederick weigned from 0.80 to 0.85 grams, the Augu- 
stales varied between 5.0 and 5.42 grams. (*4). They also contai- 
ned a high percentage of fine gold. 

The Augustales answered a need of the time (*?). Foreign com- 
merce demanded a coinage that was constant in value and of lar- 
ge denomination. But the Augustales were not primarily a coi- 
nage for use in trade. Studies of the spread of the Augustales to 
other countries have not brought to light evidence of widespread 
use of the coins in commerce during the reign of Frederick II (38). 
It is my opinion that the Augustales were coined not so much to 
answer the need of the merchants for a stable coinage of large de- 
nomination as to fulfill the desire of Frederick for self-glorification 
and to provide the crown with a currency that would enable it 
to carry out its aims in war and diplomacy. The buying power 
of the gold Augustales provided Frederick II with a weapon that 
was very necessary to the victory that he hoped to gain. The trade 
of the Regno was not sufficiently concentrated in the hands of the 
regnicoli for the issuance of the new coinage to benefit them in 
their dealings. The privilege granted by Frederick II to Venice 
shows, moreover, that he was willing to suspend the operation 
of his prohibition against foreigners buying goods in the kingdom 
save with gold. He even permitted the Venetians to engage in 
buying and selling gold and silver without the payment of any 
data. This treaty dates from March, 1232, just a few months after 
the issuance of the first Augustales. Coming so soon after the Au- 
gustales, the treaty with Venice casts doubt upon the idea that 
Frederick was attempting to favor the merchants of the Regno, 
even if we do not consider the restrictions which this treaty pla- 
ced on their trade (3%). 

The subsequent policy of Frederick II shows that the gold 


(330) Ibid., pp. 176-7, note 7. 

(331) B. LAGUMINA, Una pregevole moneta di Federico re e Costanza imperatrice, in Arch, 
stor. sic., XX (1895), p. 58. SERAFINO Ricci, Gli Augustali di Federico 11, in Studi Medievali, 
N.S., I (1928), p. 60. 

(332) ERNST KANTOROWICZ, Kaiser Friedrich II cit., Erganzungsband, p. 261. 

(333) Ibid.,. pp. 261-3. 

(334) Cf. above, Chapter V, note 43. 
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coinage of the Regno could not long endure the strain placed upon 
it by the wars of Frederick II. If we take only the loans made by 
foreign merchants and bankers to the Emperor as a criterion, 
the drain on the money of the Regno must have been tremendous. 
But these loans represented only a portion of the cost of the wars. 
What is more significant, there is no record that Frederick coined 
gold for circulation in the kingdom after 1231. In July, 1238, he 
instructed the regents of the kingdom — he was then in Ger- 
many — to find ways of getting money for the royal court. He or- 
dered the masters of the mint not to consider the needs of the mer- 
chants, but only those of the court (*5). It is not certain whether 
the money coined on this occasion was of gold or silver. But the 
new money ordered in April, 1248, for use within the kingdom 
was of silver (**). The evidence that gold was not coined for gene- 
ral circulation combined with the fact that there is no proof of 
its use in foreign trade seems to show that Frederick thought of 
the Augustales in other terms than the welfare of his subjects. 
It was a reflection of his imperial power and a strong gold coinage, 
which enabled him to support his wars and diplomacy and to pay 
his creditors. 

From 1221 to 1231, Frederick attempted to attract gold to 
the Regno. He forbade foreign merchants to buy merchandise 
with any other money than gold. His officials exchanged this gold 
for silver imperials at the public exchanges. In this way, much 
of the gold that came into the kingdom in the course of trade was 
sure to go into the public treasury. After 1231, however, the di- 
rection of the flow changed. Not only were the Venetians, for 
example, given the right to buy and sell gold in the kingdom wi- 
thout paying any data, but Frederick himself was spending large 
sums outside the kingdom. Moreover, since gold was minted and 
could circulate legally, there was the obvious tendency for it to 
disappear from circulation by the simple operation of Gresham’s 
law. The Augustales did not appear in foreign trade until the reign 
of Charles I of Anjou, by which time the florin was beginning to 
reach its position as the international monetary unit of the later 
Middle Ages (97). 


(335) Acta Imperii cit., I, p. 637. 

(336) Ibid.,-I, p. 707. 

(337) Luigi DELL’ERBA, La riforma monetaria Angioina e il suo sviluppo storic onel Reame 
di Napoli, in Arch, stor. per le Provincie Napoletane, LVII (1932), p. 159. 
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The Augustalis could not sustain itself in circulation during 
the reign of Frederick II because the Regno lacked the commer- 
cial power to support it in international trade. There is no evidence 
that Frederick intended it to circulate. In part, it was a showpiece, 
a boastful assertion of Frederick’s title as Holy Roman Emperor 
- the name would suggest this, but economically it had no great 
significance for the development of the business and commercial 
life of southern Italy and Sicily. 


VII 
CONCLUSION 
The economic policy of Frederick II in the Kingdom of Si- 
cily was the product of two divergent but interacting sets of for- 


ces. The first of these was his heritage from his Norman predeces- 
sors; the second proceeded in part from the circumstances by 


which he attained full control of the government in the Regno 


and partly from the changes which were taking place in the eco- 
nomy of Mediterranean Europe during the thirteenth century. 
As heir of the Norman kings, Frederick was able to build upon 
their work. At least some of his goals were similar to theirs and he 
drew the inspiration for many of the methods which he adopted 
from them. The time of troubles, the years of his minority, and 
his pre-occupation with the acquisition of the imperial crown gave 
feudal and urban particularism an opportunity to assert them- 
selves within the Regno. As a consequence, on his return from 
Germany in 1220, he had to embark immediately on a program 
designed to restore the power of the central authority and especial- 
ly to secure the return of lost revenues and services. The increasing 
need for money, caused by his own wars and the rising costs 
of goods and services during the early thirteenth century, forced 
him to seek new sources of revenue and to collect old revenues 
more efficiently. Frederick enlarged the bureaucracy charged with 
carrying out this task. At the same time, he issued various regula- 
tions designed to protect the consumer from the effects of his 
fiscal measures. 

The Norman monarchy had been established only after the 
Norman adventurers had set up more or less independent princi- 
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palities and duchies, gradually displacing the Lombards and By- 
zantines in the course of the eleventh century. Only gradually 
had the kings curbed the power of the feudal aristocracy and the 
towns, forcing them to acknowledge the royal authority. The in- 
stitution of the offices of justitiar and chamberlain in 1135 by 
King Roger II laid the basis for a centralized bureaucratic admi- 
nistration. But neither Roger nor his successors prior to Frederick 
attempted to restrict these offices to non-feudal holders. 

The monarchy, under the Norman kings, closely resembled 
other feudal monarchies in Western Europe in the attitude which 
it adopted toward the economic development of the Regno. Where 
differences existed, as in the organization of agriculture or the 
position of the towns, they were the results of the peculiar deve- 
lopment of these institutions in southern Italy and Sicily. Agri- 
culture was either feudalized or integrated into the royal domains. 
The only important exception to this policy was on the lands of 
the church, which were largely held by nonfeudal tenures. The 
towns belonged almost entirely to the royal domain and were sub- 
ject to the control of the royal bailiffs. 

The feudal structure of the Regno was therefore somewhat 
more centralized than that of France. But it would be a mistake 
to think of it as a centralized state in a more modern sense. There 
were many areas of life that either did not come within the pur- 
view of the state or else were touched so indirectly that we cannot 
think of the monarch as absolute. For the most part, the royal 
courts handled higher criminal cases and disputes involving the 
privileged classes; civil cases and some criminal cases were deci- 
ded by feudal lords and town judges. Though the Norman kings 
drew a considerable portion of their revenues from various duties 
and taxes levied in the towns, it does not seem that they attemp- 
ted to regulate the conduct of business in order to favor the collec- 
tion of their perquisites. The towns exercised considerable privi- 
leges, confirmed to them by royal charter, in matters relating to 
the town courts and perhaps only a slightly lesser amount of con- 
trol over their economic affairs. The existence of certain royal 
monopolies — which, however, were frequently granted to the 
church — and the practical necessity of the royal customs offi- 
cials to regulate the flow of traffic abridged the autonomy of the 
town in economic affairs. It is also true that the Norman kings did 
not look with favor on the formation of gilds. But the failure of 
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this typical medieval organization to take root during the twelfth 
century must be partly laid to the undeveloped state of trade 
and industry in the Regno. 

The wars and diplomacy of the Norman kings led them into 
alliances with the northern Italian maritime cities, Genoa, Pisa, 
and Venice. The treaties which they concluded with these powers 
granted them extensive trading privileges in the Regno in return 
for their neutrality in the wars with the Holy Roman Empire and 
Byzantium. But these treaties did not prevent these same mer- 
chant powers from seeking greater advantages from the enemies 
of the Regno when they were offered. The northern maritime ci- 
ties seem to have aimed at something more than mere privileges; 
their treaties with Frederick Barbarossa and Henry VI reveal 
a desire to control the foreign trade — and to a large extent the 
domestic trade, also — of the grain-rich kingdom to the south. 
They aimed at nothing less than transforming the agriculturally 
rich Norman kingdom into a sort of contado from which they might 
draw grains, cheese, oil, and wine to feed their expanding popu- 
lations and to carry to other ports of the Mediterranean trading 
area. The Norman kings certainly did not introduce the foreign 
traders into the Regno, but they did not attempt to discourage 
their coming. 

The death of William II in 1189 and the subsequent conquest 
of the kingdom by Henry VI, the Holy Roman Emperor, ushered 
in a generation, during which the feudal nobility took advantage 
of the weakness of the monarchy to encroach upon the royal do- 
mains, the towns asserted their independence, and foreign mer- 
chants carved out important segments of the kingdom as medie- 
val equivalents of «spheres of influence ». The Genoese and the 
Venetians especially were successful in securing control of the Apu- 
lian coast and Messina and Syracuse. The Pisans lost out in Sy- 
racuse to the more powerful Genoese. Although the work of the 
Norman kings was not completely undone — the forms of govern- 
ment continued to exist and periodic attempts were made with 
varying success to reassert royal authority, the task imposed on 
any ruler who desired to restore the kingship to real power invol- 
ved almost as much effort as had the establishment of the monar- 
chy by Roger II. 

There are some indications that Frederick II, as early as 1209, 
had formed plans for the restoration of royal power. His marriage 
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to Constance of Aragon brought him the service of five hundred 
Aragonese knights, the nucleus of a military force that might be 
used against the aristocracy, the towns, or the foreign powers. 
Frederick began to move against the nobles, but the infamous 
fevers of southern Italy and Sicily so reduced his foreign contin- 
gent that it was ineffective. It was not until 1212, when he jour- 
neyed northward to Germany, that Frederick could have seen 
another opportunity to re-establish his power. He may well have 
thought that he could secure his kingdom by way of the empire. 
Certainly his relations with Genoa after 1212 indicate something 
of a change in his outlook. The promises made to the Genoese in 
that year were vague, probably intentionally so, and the mission 
of Henry, Count of Malta, to Frederick in 1218 achieved no more 
than a temporary stay. As long as his presence was required in 
Germany, Frederick had no desire to upset the Genoese unduly 
and thereby force them into a league with the Lombard communes. 

From 1209 until his return from Germany in 1220, Frederick 
sought to prevent the towns from making common cause with 
the nobility against him. He showed himself very generous in the 
manner in which he freed towns from the service of the marineria. 
Moreover, he applied this same policy to the powerful ecclesiastical 
corporations of the Regno, the bishoprics and the monasteries. 
Revolt in Sicily or on the mainland while he was in Germany 
might have made the task of rebuilding the royal authority in the 
Regno incomparably more difficult. 

The turbulence of the time of troubles dictated the necessity 
for a thorough reconstruction of the centralized monarchy, if the 
kingdom were to be returned to its condition at the death of the 
last Norman ruler, William II. The means which recommended 
themselves to Frederick were drawn from precedents set in the 
Regno by his Norman predecessors and by his father, Henry VI. 
The Norman kings had again and again resorted to the holding 
of diets or assizes throughout the kingdom at which they had 
promulgated their laws. Frederick now called such a diet at Capua. 

The laws promulgated at Capua in December, 1220, had 
as their central theme the restoration of the kingdom to its condi- 
tion in the times of King William II. They were not aimed at any 
particular group of subjects with an intent to destroy, but at all 
subjects in an attempt to regain the revenues and services which 
had been usurped or gained by fraud during previous generation. 
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Frederick went so far as to attack the privileges which he had 
himself issued after 1209 and which had been dictated by his de- 
sire to win the support of the towns and the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, but which had caused the loss of considerable services 
owed to the crown. The laws of Capua, however, had an impor- 
tant significance for the future. By making the policies of the Nor- 
mans respecting the political rights of the aristocracy and the 
towns a part of the written law of the kingdom, they gave these 
practices a fixed form and made the possibility of change less li- 
kely. No doubt, this was Frederick’s intention; the result, ho- 
wever, was to strait-jacket the development of local institutions. 

Frederick did not attempt to enforce the legislation rigidly. 
Since his aim was chiefly to restore the power of the monarchy, 
he concentrated on rebuilding the royal domains and recovering 
lost services. By this means he would strengthen his position in 
the state. The law « De resignandis privilegiis » was the chief in- 
strument in Frederick’s policy of recuperations. This law was not 
an innovation; every lord had the right to demand that those 
who held from him should present their charters for examination 
and reconfirmation. Henry VI had attempted to use this same 
means to strengthen his own position in the Regno in 1197, but local 
opposition and an untimely death had prevented him from carrying 
out his intention successfully. Frederick succeeded partly because 
he came as the heir of the Normans rather than as a German con- 
queror and partly because he did not attempt to deal with all 
of his potential opponents at the same time. There is a strong in- 
dication that the clause, salvo mandato et ordinatione nostra, was 
inserted by Frederick into the grants of privilege made to those 
against whom he might later wish to proceed. This clause, preju- 
dicial to the liberties of the grantee because it limited the dura- 
tion of the grant to the royal will, was used with great frequency 
during the months following the diet of Capua. It was included 
in confirmations of charters to the church, the nobility, and the 
towns. After 1222, the evidence points toward a regularization of 
relations between the monarchy and the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. The clause of reservation was removed from individual 
privileges and was left out of others that were reconfirmed. Fre- 
derick ordered the royal officials to respect the rights of the chur- 
ches and monasteries. The political threat of the nobility was 
reduced by military force and by the agreement reached with the 
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rebel nobles at the behest of the Pope. But Frederick, realizing 
that his position would never be entirely secure as long as these 
nobles could wield power, took the first opportunity to abridge 
this compromise. The towns were forced once more to acknowled- 
ge the royal authority. The resultant tightening of the royal con- 
trol in the period prior to his departure for the Holy Land was 
more in the nature of restoration than innovation. 

Frederick’s policy between 1221 and 1231 was not directed 
against the foreign powers who dominated the external trade of 
the Regno as much as it was against their usurpations and the pri- 
vileges which they held that were depriving the monarchy of im- 
portant revenues. Frederick did not ban foreigners from trade 
with his kingdom; he taxed them. He desired to increase his in- 
come and chose to make the foreigners, as well as the regnicoli, 
pay more for the right to trade. These taxes, however, forced the 
Venetians and Genoese to turn to other markets in which to buy 
their grain and victuals. The Genoese began to conclude trade 
agreements in Provence for this purpose and the Venetians im- 
ported grain from Emilia and the Romagna. There is no evidence 
that the native merchants benefited at all from finding themselves 
without the overwhelming competition of foreigners; as a matter 
of fact, they probably suffered because they were unable to sell 
their products. The price of grain in the Regno fell, but the Empe- 
ror seems to have been the only one to profit by buying cheap and 
selling dear outside the kingdom. The fiscal motivation of Fre- 
derick’s early policy is proven beyond doubt. To view his mea- 
sures as favorable to the interests of the regnicoli is to read into 
them a message that they do not contain. 

The thirteenth century felt the impact of the first age of Euro- 
pean discovery. True, what was found was not completely un- 
known, but its impact was no less great for this. The merchants 
of southern Europe and especially those of Italy had discovered 
the ancient trade routes between East and West. The crusading 
movement encouraged the exploitation of this discovery; as pil- 
grims, the talking newspapers of the Middle Ages, returned with 
stories of Eastern luxuries and with samples, too, the demand 
for Eastern goods increased. Internal trade was stimulated. Indu- 
stry expanded. Europe returned to a money economy. Prices rose 
as increasing populations demanded more of the necessities of 
life. Those who were on fixed incomes, e. g., rents in money or in 
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kind, sought to increase their amount. The monarchy was forced 
by the pressure to increase its income to look to new sources and 
to render the collection of old taxes more efficient. The number 
of government officials charged with overseeing finance grew ra- 
pidly. Economic regulation on the level of the central authority 
began to replace local regulation or, at least, to supplement it. 

In the Kingdom of Sicily, Frederick II issued the Constitu- 
tions of Melfl in 1231. This was the first code of laws issued by a 
medieval monarch that reflected the complexity of late medieval 
civilization. It was a blending of the feudal and Roman legal tra- 
ditions of the Regno, a «summa » that touched almost every aspect 
of life and every social class. The legislation of the Normans had 
concerned itself chiefly with the privileged classes, the feudal ari- 
stocracy and the ecclesiastical proprietors. The Liber Augustalis 
regulated the affairs of townsmen and peasants, and increased 
the control over the men of privilege. 

The Liber Augustalis is fundamentally medieval in its approach 
to economic problems. Although the doctrine of the just price 
is not mentioned in any of the laws, usury, which was treated 
briefly in a law issued by William II, received a fuller treatment 
at the hands of the Emperor. Frederick’s issuance of additional 
regulations concerning usury undoubtedly reflects the greater 
importance of moneylending in the thirteenth century over the 
previous. Frederick was himself a large borrower, especially from 
foreigners and chiefly from the Roman merchants. In his attitude 
toward his loans, he shows a serious desire to avoid the payment 
ofinterest «for expenses and damages», not, however, because 
he fears the odium attached to encouraging usury; rather, he simply 
does not want to lose the money. Thus, while his legislation re- 
flects a conservative attitude toward usury — though he does 
permit the practice to the Jews because of men’s necessities — 
his own attitude more closely resembled that of the businessman, 
whose chief concern was the cost of borrowing. Despite the atti- 
tude of the Emperor as revealed in his own practice, however, 
the economic doctrine accepted by the Constitutions was firmly 
based on the Canons of the Church and the writings of the Fathers. 

The economic regulation contained in the Constitutions and 
in the Statute «super artificibus et artificiis eorum» was aimed at 
bringing merchants and craftsmen under the closer supervision 
of the crown. Only by establishing a closer connection between 
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the royal officials and the men of business could the crown hope 
to impose effective regulation. Therefore the Constitutions and 
the statute provided for new officials, often members of the class 
or craft to be regulated, to see that the provisions of the law were 
enforced. 

Frederick’s concern with protecting the consumer from bad 
business practices is reminiscent of the regulations adopted by 
the gilds. Frederick, no doubt, drew his inspiration from the com- 
munes of northern Italy and perhaps from the customs of the 
towns in southern Italy, though gilds and gild regulation do not 
appear to have become firmly established in the South until the 
fourteenth century. He had also the example of the Normans, 
who had attempted to protect their subjects against poisonous 
drugs. In the North, gild regulation was designed to prevent any 
one member from taking advantage of others by producing and 
selling an inferior product for less money. Although Frederick 
may have taken such possibilities into consideration, he does not 
mention them in the Constitutions or the statute «super artifi- 
cibus ». Moreover, the coincidence that these regulations were 
accompanied by measures designed to increase the taxes from the 
various crafts, that the new officials had as part of their duties 
the collection of taxes, leads to the conclusion that the regulation 
was necessary because the increased financial burden placed upon 
the merchants and craftsmen might lead to the spread of abuses. 
Frederick was concerned for the consumer, but the reason for 
his concern was his desire to prevent his fiscal measures from brin- 
ging out the worst side of men. 

Kantorowicz may have gone too far in speaking of the « State » 
as Frederick’s major concern, but he did not go far enough in show- 
ing how Frederick’s measures were aimed more at benefiting 
the royal treasury than at improving the economic welfare of his 
subjects. True, he centralized the economic life of the kingdom 
to a greater extent than had been done before, but this only made 
wise economic regulation all the more necessary. Had he encou- 
raged local autonomy in the towns, it would have been disastrous 
to the power of the monarchy. Nevertheless, it would have ob- 
viated the necessity for royal legislation. The greater the amount 
of political power exercised by the crown, the greater was the need 
for royal intervention in other spheres of life. As the nobility be- 
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came more dependent on the crown, they ceased to exercise in- 
fluence in the government and tended to become a mere landlord 
class, endowed with privilege but serving no useful function in 
the state. The nobles did not reach this state under Frederick II, 
but the policies which he initiated laid the basis for the creation 
of a feudal class without political power but controlling vast estates. 

After 1231, Frederick tightened his control over the politi- 
cal life of the towns still further. Only Palermo, the chief city of 
the Regno, managed to keep some of the extensive rights which 
had been granted her in the course of Norman rule. This is not 
to say that other towns did not possess privileges. Frederick ai- 
med chiefly at destroying the political power of the towns; he does 
not seem to have restricted their trading rights with other parts 
of the kingdom. On the other hand, he was very sparing in the 
manner in which he granted privileges to the towns during the 
last twenty years of his reign. He did not want to encourage the 
localism that was all too evident in the towns already. After 1231, 
he no longer needed to make alliances with the towns to secure 
their aid against the nobility. He was firmly in control and could 
afford to act independently. 

The economic life of the southern towns was firmly linked 
to the agricultural countryside. Trade consisted in the gathering 
and reselling of the products of the neighborhood. The merchant 
class of the towns was engaged chiefly in buying grain, wine, oil, 
and cheese, which they either resold immediately to foreigners 
or which they transported to the ports. They faced competition 
from two directions. Foreign merchants themselves traveled th- 
rough the kingdom selling luxury goods and buying agricultural 
produce. The crown, since it received a fixed portion of all grain 
raised in the kingdom in addition to that raised on the royal do- 
mains, could and did engage in foreign trade to the disadvantage 
of both the native and the foreign merchants. The native mer- 
chants faced competition in the local market; abroad they found 
themselves without the extensive privileges enjoyed by the great 
maritime cities of northern Italy — Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. 

The Mediterranean Sea provided a highway for commerce 
second to none in the Middle Ages. Merchants could sail its length 
and breadth without having to pay any of the burdensome tolls 
levied every few miles along the inland waterways of Europe. 
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Unfortunately, the merchants could not carry on their trade 
merely by sailing the great sea. They had to stop at many ports 
on each voyage. At each of these they had to pay numerous du- 
ties and taxes. In theory, some of these duties were meant to cover 
the cost of landing goods, of maintaining the harbors, and paying 
the salaries of the officials in charge. But they often amounted to 
almost as much as the original cost of the merchandise. Since the 
medieval merchant did not often dispose of his entire store of goods 
in a single port and since he often traded his stock for another 
type of merchandise which he carried to other ports, these duties 
and taxes became exceedingly burdensome. The powerful trading 
cities of northern Italy sought and obtained exemptions for their 
merchants from most of these duties as well as special privileges 
for trading throughout the various territories controlled by a ruler. 
These grants were purchased sometimes, as was the case in the 
crusader States of the East, with military assistance and someti- 
mes, especially in Moslem lands, by gifts or even treaties of neu- 
trality. The commercial classes of the northern maritime cities 
of Italy were powerful enough to dominate foreign policy and to 
subordinate political concerns to their own interests. 

In the Regno, the merchant class was both too small and too 
weak to impose its thinking upon the monarchy. The considera- 
tions which dominated foreign policy were far removed from the 
merchants. Frederick was struggling to build an Empire based on 
Italy; he concluded treaties with the Sultan of Egypt, the Empe- 
ror of Nicaea, and the King of Tunis. Only in the latter case did 
the treaty mention trade and there, the merchants of the Regno 
had possessed privileges since the days of the Normans. Frederick 
was king in Jerusalem, but not a single charter in favor of his 
Sicilian subjects has survived. While Frederick’s political policy 
deprived the towns of their independence, his foreign policy ne- 
glected their trade. Favored though the Kingdom of Sicily was 
by its geographical location and the experience of a good portion 
of its population to assume a leading position in medieval trade, 
it failed to do so, not, however, for lack of desire but for lack of 
the ability of the merchant classes to secure the cooperation of 
the monarchy. The military and naval power of the kingdom were 
not used to promote the interests of the merchants. 

The monetary policy followed by Frederick II further illu- 
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strates the true nature of his economic policy in the Regno. His 
desire was to unify so that he might better control. In 1221, he 
issued the imperials, a silver coinage, because he did not yet have 
sufficient gold to continue to mint the fari or to issue a new gold 
coin. At the same time he took steps to ensure that gold would 
flow into the kingdom and into the royal treasury. Foreign mer- 
chants were forced to pay for their purchases in gold. The export 
of gold and silver from the kingdom was forbidden. In 1231, Fre- 
derick introduced the Augustalis. He reversed the direction of 
the flow of gold. Not only did the gold coinage itself tend to flow 
northward to repay debts incurred by the wars against the Papacy 
and the Lombard towns, but Frederick also found it difficult to 
find gold in the kingdom to maintain the Augustalis in circula- 
tion. If the Regno had been an important trading center, if the 
towns had possessed important trading privileges in the East, 
Frederick would not have found it so hard to maintain his coi- 
nage. As it was, the Augustalis never figured importantly in in- 
ternational trade during the reign of Frederick the Second. It ser- 
ved the monarchy by providing a uniform coinage system that 
could be more easily subjected to control. It may well have brought 
a considerable profit to the royal treasury through the royal 
control of exchange. But there is no evidence that the Augusta- 
lis aided the merchants of the Regno. Frederick’s attitude toward 
them might well be summed up in his advice to the money-chan- 
gers; they should not heed the desires of the merchants but of 
the royal court. 

The economic policy of Frederick II was not aimed at promo- 
ting the welfare of any group of his subjects in the Regno, nor 
even the welfare of the whole Regno. It was aimed at strengthening 
his kingdom. The key to Frederick’s policy is contained in one 
word: control. He wished to exercise control over as many aspects 
of the life of his subjects as possible so that he might better pro- 
vide for the fiscal needs of the kingdom, and thereby ultimately, 
strengthen his hand as Emperor. Frederick made his kingdom a 
vast imperial domain. In a very true sense, the Regno stood in 
the same relation to Frederick as did the fisc to the Carolin- 
gians. Its strength was his strength. Whatever else he did not 
know about economic matters, Frederick II knew this one fact 
very well. Unfortunately, his knowledge was limited to a rea- 
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lization of the fiscal potential of the Regno; he never made 
the complete step to an understanding of the responsibilities 
of the monarchy for the promotion of industry and trade as 
a basis for a strong state. Mercantilism, lurking here and there 
beneath the surface, received scant encouragement in his eco- 
nomic policies. It had to wait for those princes who put behind 
themselves the medieval trappings of empire and concentrated 
their efforts on the development of territorial states. 
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